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THE IRON AGE 


New York, Thursday, February 9g, 1905. 


The Willey Motor Driven Tools for 
Electrical Manufacturing. 


In previous issues of The Iron Age have been de- 
scribed a number of the electrically driven tools which 
form part of a line manufactured by James Clark, Jr., & 
Co., Louisville, Ky. These machines are rather original 
in design, as the motor is in nearly every case incor 
porated in the machine in such a manner that the frame 
of the machine forms part of the magnetic circuit of the 
motor. The motor is well protected by such an arrange- 
ment and is more out of the way than would be possible 
were it attached to a bracket on the exterior of the 
machine. The earlier articles which have been referred 
to appeared in the issues of July 21, September 1 and 
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go back to exactly the same place; consequently any 
disks punched at one time will match those punched at 
another time. The index plates are operated by a pawl 
driven from a slotted crank disk on the end of the 
main shaft, which can be quickly adjusted for different 
lengths of stroke. The locking pin, actuated from a cam 
on the main shaft, secures the index wheel in position 
while the punch is cutting and insures each notch being 
correctly indexed. When the disk has traveled one revo- 
lution and all of the notches have been cut the machine 
is stopped by means of an automatic fixture. 

One of the principal features of the machine is the 
convenient arrangement of the shafts that operate the 
indexing mechanism and the automatic stop. These 
shafts are parallel with the ways on which the index 
head is carried, and the change for a different diameter 





Fig. 1.—Willey Electrically Driven Armature Disk Notching Press. Made by James Clark, Jr., & Co., Louisville, Ky. 


September 22, 1904, and showed respectively a motor 
driven radial drill, motor driven grinders and motor 
driven sensitive and small drills. The present article 
shows two more of the Willey motor driven tools, these 
being particularly designed for electrical manufacturing 
purposes. Fig. 1 shows an armature disk notching ma- 
chine and Fig. 2 a coil winding machine. 

The armature disk notching machine was designed 
by the company originally for its own use, as it has occa- 
sion to use a number of these machines in the manufac- 
ture of its motors. Like most of the Willey motor driven 
tools the motor is built into the fame—in this case in the 
base. It is of bipolar form with iron clad armature and 
is fitted with carbon brushes, form wound field coils, steel 
pole pieces and self oiling bearings. The removable cover 
plates in the frame give access to the parts of the motor 
when they require attention and inspection. 

The indexing mechanism is very simple and not likely 
to get out of order. The index plates are held in position 
by a nut and taper dowel pin, so that they will always 


of disk can be made very quickly by loosening the clamp- 
ing screws, moving the head to the desired position and 
tightening the screws. The disk clamping device allows 
work to be put in and taken out without loss of time 
and the disks are held securely. 

All of the principal bearings of the machine are 
bushed, so that they can be renewed when worn. The 
machine is capable of notching plates from 6 to 48 inches 
in diameter. It weights complete about 1500 pounds. The 
motor has a maximum capacity of 1 horse-power and is 
wound for either 110 or 220 volts direct current. 

The electrically driven winding machine shown in Fig 
2 was designed for winding various coils used in the con 
struction of electrical machinery. This machine also, as 
will be seen, is self contained, the driving motor being 
within the frame and its fields being a part of the frame. 

The operating handles are within easy reach of the 
operator. The movements of the winding spindle are 
controlled by the foot lever shown, and the spindle can 
be instantly stopped or started when running at full 
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speed, or revolved intermittently by small amounts, 
as desired. When the spindle is stopped it is pre- 
vented from running back and loosening the wire by a 
brake, which is applied on the instant the clutch is 
released. Connected with the spindle is a revolution 
counter which records the number of turns of wire placed 
on the coil. The carriage is provided with a guide for 
the wire and has automatic feed in both directions. This 
feed is driven by a friction disk and wheel and can be 
adjusted to suit any size of wire by means of the small 
crank shown near the top of the frame. The handle at 
about the middle of the frame controls the motor. The 
carriage has a rapid hand feed movement for quick ad- 





Fig. 2.- 


Willey Electrically Driven Coil Winding Machine. 


justment. The handle for adjusting the carriage is 
geared to the nut through which the feed screw runs, 
thus permitting the motion of the carriage to be accel- 
erated or retarded while feeding to compensate for any 
inaccuracy in the setting of the feed. Speed changes are 
made by means of the cone pulleys. 

The machine illustrated will wind coils of wire of 
No. 5 size and smaller, while for heavier wire the ma- 
chine is provided with back gears to give additional 
power. The weight of the machine shown is about 900 
pounds. The motor has a capacity of 1 horse-power and 
may be wound for either 110 or 220 volts. 


—————~>+@—___ 


The Scranton Bolt & Nut Company.—At the annual 
meeting of the Scranton Bolt & Nut Company, held at 
Scranton, Pa., the following directors were elected: W. D. 
Zehnder, C. H. Zehnder, L. M. Horton, E. M. Zehnder, 
C. C. Rose, O. H. Welles and Frank Lawall. W. D. Zehn- 
der was re-elected president; C, H. Zehnder, vice-presi- 
dent: L. H. Horton, secretary and treasurer; E. M. 
Zehnder, superintendent, and Frank B. Rutter, assistant 
superintendent. The report of President Zehnder was 
especially gratifying, as it showed a large amount of busi- 
ness and that the company’s management was keeping in 
close touch with its employees. The works were in opera- 
tion 275 days during the year, and 450 men were employed 
steadily. A considerable quantity of new machinery was 
installed to keep the plant up to its standard of efficiency. 

—_——++e—_—__—_ 


The American Minister to Panama has submitted to 
the State Department a report which shows the actual 
construction on the Panama Canal accomplished since 
July 1, when Mr. Wallace took charge of the engineering 
department. The most important statement in the re- 
port is this: “If the next six months show a progress 
corresponding to that of the past six, it is the conviction 
of the best engineers on the Isthmus that a sea level 
canal can be constructed in ten years and be ready for 
large vessels by January 1, 1915.” The report declares 
that there is no ground for the current reports 
that little has been accomplished in advancing the con- 
struction of the canal during the past six or eight months. 
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Merchant Marine Legislation Postponed. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 7, 1905.—The advocates 
in Congress of legislation for the relief of the American 
merchant marine have reluctantly abandoned the cam 
paign so far as the present session of Congress 
and the bill prepared by the Mer- 
Commission and introduced by Sen- 

has been _ indefinitely postponed 
The decision not to press the subject further at 
this been reached with much reluctance, 
but in view of the advanced stage of the session, the con- 
gestion of public business and the hostile attitude of 
the opponents of the proposed legislation, it is uni- 
versally conceded that it would be a waste of effort to 
pursue the matter further. Under these circumstances 
Senator Gallinger a day or two ago made the following 
formal announcement in the Senate: 


is concerned, 
chant Marine 
ator Gallinger 


session has 


I had hoped to call up for consideration this bill, which was 
reported by the Merchant Marine Commission. But the chances 
for doing so are certainly not very flattering at this session. I! 
have received a great many letters from different parts of the 
country, from shipowners and shipbuilders, assuring me that 
if the bill should be passed they would proceed to construct 
new American steamships, and it would do a great deal to re- 
habilitate the American merchant marine. Satisfied that the 
bill cannot receive the consideration it deserves at this session 
of Congress, I ask that it may go over. 


The Situation in the Senate, 


The condition of business in the Senate would alone 
be sufficient justification for Senator Gallinger’s action. 
Less than four weeks of the session now remain. The 
annual appropriation bills have been much delayed, and 
nearly all the important budgets have yet to be disposed 
of. Much of the time of the Senate during the next fort- 
night must be given to the Swayne impeachment trial, 
while a number of important general measures are being 
energetically urged for the advantageous position of “ un- 
finished business.” Under these circumstances it would 
require little or no effort on the part of the opponents 
of the Gallinger bill to prevent a vote upon it, and a 
coterie of minority Senators led by Senator Bailey of 
Texas stands ready at all times to debate the proposition 
indefinitely and thus prevent a ballot. The rules of the 
Senate preclude the possibility of a vote as long as any 
Senator desires to speak; hence the friends of the Gal- 
linger bill find themselves absolutely helpless, although 
the pending measure has been favorably reported from 
the Committee on Commerce, and is strongly supported 
by the Administration. 

In the House conditions are hardly more favorable. 
The commission’s bill has been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, but an 
aggressive minority has filed an adverse report in which 
the subsidy feature of the bill is strongly antagonized, 
and the demand is made for the passage of a measure 
confined to discriminating duties and increased tonnage 
taxes. Under the rules of the House it would not be 
difficult to pass a bill with the aid of a special order 
from the Committee on Rules limiting the debate, cut- 
ting off amendments and fixing a time for a vote, pro- 
vided the majority in the House could be brought solidly 
into line for the measure. Unfortunately, however, a 
number of Republican members from the Northwest are 
lukewarm on this subject, if not actually opposed to the 
bill. In addition, Speaker Cannon regards with sus- 
picion, if not positive disfavor, any measure the passage 
of which would involve the expenditure of an extra dol- 
lar, no matter what the ultimate results might be, and 
hence the situation cannot be said to justify an appli- 
cation to the Committee on Rules for a special order. 

In spite of the discouragements encountered at this 
session, the leaders in the movement for the relief of 
the merchant marine are by no means downcast. The 
work of the commission has been productive of very 
satisfactory results, and the pending measure is believed 
to be not only the most conservative but the most effect- 
ive of any of the kindred propositions brought forward 
in the past decade. It is proposed to reopen the fight 
as soon as Congress reconvenes, either in regular or. ex- 
traordinary session, when, owing to the indefinite length 
of the session, filibustering tactics would be futile and 
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a vote in both houses would be assured. The passage 
of the measure whenever a vote is reached is a foregone 
conclusion, 


A Commission on Marine Construction, 


The Department of Commerce and Labor has pre- 
pared a bill, which has been introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Frye and in the House by Representative Gros- 
venor, which is of special interest to the shipbuilders of 
the country, and which has an important bearing upon 
the expansion of the merchant marine. This measure 
provides for the appointment of a Commission on Marine 
Construction to investigate the subject of the form of 
construction and material of all vessels coming under 
the jurisdiction of the navigation laws, and while one 
of the principal objects is to guard against accidents or 
loss of life, it is proposed that the inquiry shall have 
the widest possible scope, and that the recommendations 
of the commission shall be promtly enacted into law. 
The text of this bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, éc.—That a commission is hereby created, to 
be called the Commission on Marine Construction, to be com- 
posed of five members appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, each commissioner to be 
experienced in the building of ships, especially ships propelled 
by steam, and otherwise pcssessed of expert knowledge on the 
subject of marine construction. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of this commission to in- 
vestigate the subject of the form of construction and material, 
including safety equipment and maximum passenger allowances, 
of steamboats, including ocean steamers, and vessels subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Commerce and Labor, and 
to make ful] report thereon to the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, and to recommend to said Secretary such legislation or 
regulations as it may deem necessary, such legislation and regu- 
lations to have in view the prevention of marine disaster and 
consequent loss of life by fire or other cause. 

Sec. 3. That the commission shall give reasonable time for 
hearings if deemed necessary; that it shall have authority to 
send for persons and papers and to administer oaths and affirma- 
tions; that its place of meeting shall be at the headquarters of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C., but 
that it may make investigations in any part of the United 
States under the supervision of the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor. 

Sec. 4. ‘That each commissioner shall be entitled to receive a 
salary for his services while actually engaged upon the work of 
the commission, the amount of which shall be determined by the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, and all the actual and neces- 
sary expenses of the commission, including expert assistants, 
clerks, stenographers, messengers, rent for place or places of 
meeting, printing and stationery, and actual and necessary trav- 
* eling expenses shall be paid, under the direction of the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, from any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated; provided, however, that not to exceed 
$100,000 shall be expended under this section. 

Sec. 5. That this act shall take effect and be in force on and 
after July 1, 1905. 

The President and the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor are personally urging the passage of this Dill, 
which they hope will become a law before adjournment 


on March 4. WwW. ke OC. 
———__ + o__-_—_- 


The McKeesport Tin Plate Company.—The annual 
meeting of this company was held in McKeesport, Pa., 
recently, at which Edward R. Crawford was elected 
president, E. P. Douglass vice-president, H. M. Clark sec- 
retary, Enoch W. Pitts treasurer and J. E. Lauck general 
manager. The annual report was submitted showing that 
the plant. with the exception of two days was in full 
operation from January 18 to December 31, 1904. During 
that time 21,539 tons of black plate were rolled, the com- 
peny turning out 426,020 base boxes of tin plate and 
selling in the open market black plate equivalent to 
43,878 base boxes of tin plate, making its total output of 
black plate equal to 469,898 base boxes. The company 
during 1904 paid out in wages $360,178.50, and a dividend 
of 3 per cent. was declared out of the earnings, this being 
the first dividend declared. The plant has been operated 
for about three years. 


Oe 


The Harrison Safety Boiler Works is located at Seven- 
teenth: street and Allegheny avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and not at Harrison, Pa., as incorrectly stated in an 
article printed in The Iron Age of February 2, headed 
“Open Feed Water Heaters in Connection With Steam 
Turbines.” 
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The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. 


In his annual report to the stockholders President J. 
W. Duntley of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 





explains the poor showing of earnings by reference to 
the industrial depression of 19038 and 1904. Earnings 


greatly improved in the closing months of 1904. Mr 
Duntley says that while no action was taken on dividends 
at the recent meeting of the directors in New York, the 
board is agreed upon a proposition to resume quarterly 
dividends in April, probably at the rate of 4 per cent. a 
year. 

The detailed statement of earnings for the year fol- 
lows: 





1904 1903. 
Net profits.... itctwiegak cae Wee oc $701,464 
Depreciation, repairs and renewals....... 85,888 129,329 
is nt pacduaedvdecnceeteenl $384,691 $572,135 
Bond interest.... iad a ware Oat wees 115,000 115,000 
CE RUhis deve css ceveewiaene ean ad 50,000 50,000 
Total deductions................0+. $165,000 $165,000 
NN ead tn. ie $219,691 $407,135 
DE,  vtudcededacdVeed be uanenkemeeethewenn 361,979 
IR rh at eae a Sama RA ee eee $219,691 $45,156 
Extra legal and patent expenses......... 17,631 45.156 
Developing new lines of tools............ ae  wntaws 
ene GRIUE GUOUNEN Ss oc 6 ac ct ceces $24,367 $45,156 
I am hob ces Wheetareanindervet Gaemeee- sew ee 


This surplus is equal to a little over 3 per cent. on the 
outstanding capital stock. There was deducted from this 
surplus, however, $55,000 to apply on the cost of the new 
plant in Scotland. 

The balance sheet as of December 31 compares with 
the one of the preceding year as follows: 


Assets, 

1904. 1903. 

Real estate, buildings, plant, patents and 
good will, less reserves. ..........00. $6,343,118 $6,344,206 

Capital stock of other corporations at 
ME et deed dckae dee bane ese dbeeees 1,216,109 1,119,125 
Ge h 0a aah eA oad eas oww eden thane 174,193 120,790 
Accounts and bills receivable,less reserves 551,832 578,287 

Inventory, material, finished work and 
Se PN cha Ca cest cece came eusaee 541,522 532,888 
Sipe Teme PATON. occ cee ccccess 177,100 120,875 
WEAR Nick écds Saatactalekwans $9,003,874 $8,816,171 

Liabilities. 

CORRteE OOGU MND oii cic vceccssccces $6,113,800 $6,032,900 
First mortgage bonds issued........... 2,300,000 2,300,000 
Interest on bonds due January 1....... 61,526 *103,832 
IN oe tn bins ks kek wees « 94,716 127,864 
Sinking fund for redemption of bonds... 177,100 120,875 
Reserve for taxes and suspense items... 2,702 16,994 
PNR cihakek Caen dastnd drweeees 254,030 113,706 
ha Wh bkesd ee neeek dw wer $9,003,874 $8,816,171 





* Includes dividends unpaid 
———+-+-e—____ 


The General Engine Company, which was reorganized 
last April to manufacture the Hoffman rotary engine, 
has increased its capitalization to $2,000,000, of which a 
sufficient amount has been paid in for the construction 
of an initial plant in Buffalo, N. Y., for the manufacture 
of the new type engine upon a large scale. A site has 
been secured and a factory is being erected, so arranged 
as to be added to or expanded as occasion may require, 
and a 500 horse-power Hoffman rotary engine will be in- 
stalled to furnish motive power for its operation. The 
company has received inquiries during the past month for 
engines of this type aggregating over 70,000 horse-power. 


The Iroquois Electric Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000, the 
directors being Gen. Francis V. Greene, Edmund Hayes, 
William H. Hotchkiss, George K. Birge, William H. Grat- 
wick, R. K. Albright and Stephen M. Clement, all of Buf- 
falo. The main purpose of the organization of this com- 
pany is to supply electricity for lighting, heat and power 
in the city of Buffalo. It will become a competitior of 
the Buffalo General Electric Company and the allied 
Cataract Power & Conduit Company all along the line. 
The power will be supplied by the Ontario Power Com- 
pany, whose plant is located at Niagara Falls, Ont. The 
first 30,000 horse-power of energy will be ready for de- 
livery on July 1 of this year. 
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Building Trades Workmen Organize in New 
York. 


What is probably the largest central body of unions 
in the building trades ever formed in the United States 
effected a permanent organization last week in New York 
City under the name of the Associated Building Trades. 
A constitution was adopted and officers elected, as fol- 
lows: President, Thomas A. Hughes of the Amalgamated 
Sheet Metal Workers’ Union; vice-president, John Fol- 
lam of the Plasterers’ Helpers’ Union; secretary, D. R. 
Tompkins of the Tile Layers’ Union; treasurer, William 
O’Neill of the Tar, Felt and Water Proof Workers’ Union, 
and sergeant-at-arms, Arthur Dunn of the Progress Asso- 
ciation of Steam Fitters’ Helpers. The new body repre- 
sents 83 unions in the building trades, embracing both 
skilled and unskilled labor, with an aggregate member- 
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statement that strikes will only be undertaken as a last 
resort. It is understood that a committee from the or- 
ganization will shortly wait on the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association to demand a conference in order to 
formulate a new arbitration agreement and to end the 
present lockout which exists in connection with some of 
the unions. In case of failure to come to an agreement on 
these heads it is understood that arrangements will be 
made for a stubborn fight this spring. 


——__~><-@e 


The New Bliss Automatic Saw Tooth Notch- 
ing Press, 


For rapidly cutting the teeth of circular disk saws the 
machine shown in the accompanying illustrations has re- 
cently been designed by the E. W. Bliss Company, Brook- 





Fig. 1.—The New Bliss Saw Tooth Notching Press, Showing Feeding Mechanism. 


ship of about 75,000, which makes it a much stronger body 
than either of its predecessors, the old Board of Building 
Trades and the Building Trades Alliance. The only 
union of any importance connected with the building 
trades not so far represented in the new organization is 
the Housesmiths’ and Bridgemen’s Union. Strong ef- 
forts, however, are now being made to bring this union 
also into the central organization. 

The Associated Building Trades differs from the old 
organizations which it succeeds in that it is not composed 
merely of walking delegates, but is made up of five repre- 
sentatives from each affiliated union, with an inner or- 
ganization termed the Board of Representatives, which 
acts as a kind of Executive Committee. This committee 
will order strikes only when empowered to do so by the* 
Associated Building Trades. The constitution of the new 
organization includes provision for arbitration with the 





lyn, N. Y. Samples of the work are shown beside the 
machine in each of the views, Figs. 1 and 2. The 
machine is adapted for cutting the teeth of various sizes 
on saws of different diameters and embodies several new 
and important features. 

After the dies have been set and the press adjusted 
for the work the operation is as follows: A plain blank, 
A, Fig. 1, is clamped between two disks, which are fas- 
tened to the revolving spindle B. This spindle is rotated 
by the ratchet wheel C, which is actuated through a 
series of levers and cranks by a pair of bevel gears, D, 
on the main shaft. The crank E has an adjusting screw 
for altering its throw, so that it may be accurately set 
for spacing the saw teeth to the required pitch. Ap- 
proximate settings may be obtained by adjusting the ends 
of the connecting rods in the slotted bell crank and pawl 
lever, the final adjustment being made through the screw 
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in the crank E. Depressing the hand lever F sets the 
machine in operation, causing the saw disk to revolve and 
the punch slide to descend, cutting a tooth at each stroke 
of the machine. 

A particularly desirable feature in the machine is 
the ease with which its setting may be altered from one 
size disk to another. Heretofore it has been necessary to 
remove a considerable part of the mechanism to change 
the indexing device. In this machine the indexing de- 
vice C is placed at the extreme lower end of the spindle, 
where it can be easily removed by taking off one nut and 
a washer. To accommodate a different size disk the spin- 
dle carrier H is moved from or toward the punch by th 
hand wheel L. The carrier support K, as shown in Fig. 
2, is hinged at M, so that the teeth of the saw may be 


-: 


punched at the proper rake or angle. The table is se 
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The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 


The regular one hundred and forty-fourth meeting 
of the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association was held 
February 1 at the Manufacturers’ Club in that city. 
Thomas Devlin, the president, called the meeting to or- 
der at the usual hour. Dr. E. E. Brown, one of the visit- 
ing representatives of the association to the annual meet- 
ing and dinner of the New England Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation at the Exchange Club, Boston, on a recent date, 
spoke of their trip and the hospitality they enjoyed and 
presented to the Philadelphia Association a fine etching, 
framed and suitably inscribed, of the Old North Church 
of Boston, a gift of the New England Association. The 
sift was received by the president. on behalf of the asso- 
ciation, and a motion was passed that a letter of thanks 
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Fig. 2.—The Opposite Side of the New Bliss Saw Tooth Notching Press, Showing Swinging Table. 


cured in position by a clamping bolt in the fixture just be- 
neath the lower die bed, engaging in the slot of a bracket 
bolted to K, as shown in the left side view of the ma- 
chine, Fig. 2. The slots in the levers of the feeding mech- 
anism are made use of to compensate for the swinging 
of the table. 

The machine will cut teeth on disks of 8 to 24 inches 
diameter, and will cut from the largest teeth to 16 teeth 
to an inch. The die and punch holders also have adjust- 
ments for setting them at any desired angle, making it 
possible to set the machine at practically any angle re- 
quired in saw tooth punching of this class. 

The machine is so arranged that saws of small diam- 
eters and light gauge may be cut with the press driven 
as a fly wheel press by placing the belt on the pulley 
rim P, which is fastened to the main gear. The gear in 
this case acts as a fly wheel, and the pinion Q and the 
regular driving pulley and fly wheel are thrown out of 
action. With the first arrangement the press runs at 80 
strokes per minute and when geared at 40 strokes per 
minute. 


be forwarded to the New England Association for its 
beautiful as well as historical gift. 

The report of the treasurer showed the association to 
be in good financial condition, $2129.99 being in the treas- 
ury, With ali bills paid. 

The paper of the evening was read by Edwin A. 
Moore, president of the American Coke & Gas Construc- 
tion Company, Camden, N. J., the subject being “ By- 
Product Coke as Made by the Coke Oven Plants of the 
Otto-Hoffman and United-Otto Types.” Mr. Moore’s pa- 
per covered the construction of plants and description of 
the processes and was illustrated by numerous lantern 
slides and drawings. He also extended an invitation to 
the members to visit the Camden plant of the company 
and inspect its practical working. At the conclusion of 
his paper Mr. Moore was tendered a vote of thanks, after 
which the meeting adjourned. 
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J. Vollkommer of Pittsburgh, consulting engineer, has 
just sailed for Germany on a business trip. 
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Pacific Water Powers for Electric 
Railroads. 


“The Use of Pacific Coast Water Powers in the Elec- 
trical Operation of Railroads” was the full title of an in- 
teresting paper read before the Pacific Coast Railway 
Club on January 21 in San Francisco. The paper was 
presented by Robert McF. Doble, consulting engineer of 
the Abner Doble Company, San Francisco, and was illus- 
trated with stereopticon views and diagrams of steam 
locomotives, electric cars and locomotives, track and roll- 
ing stock of California roads, hydro-electric plants and 
a State map showing the location of power plants and 
transmission lines. Attention was called to the wide- 
spread consideration that is being given to the applica- 
tion of electricity as motive power to replace steam loco- 
motives on railroads, reference being made to the large 
undertakings of this nature now being carried out by the 
New York Central and the Pennsylvania railroad com- 
panies. 

Advantages of Electric Traction Over Steam. 


The advantages of electric traction over steam for the 
operation of railroads were considered under three heads 
—namely: 1. Those appealing to the passenger and re- 
sulting in an increase of traffic. 2. Those pertaining to 
the centralization of power. 3. The economies in first cost, 
maintenance and operating expenses. Under the advan- 
tages to the passenger were mentioned the freedom from 
dirt and smoke, the universal cleanliness and the better 
ventilation and lighting of electric cars. Reference was 
made to the possibility of obtaining higher average and 
maximum speeds with electric operation and to the great- 
er tractive effort resulting from the increased weight on 
the driving wheels. 

Under the advantages of a central power station the 
author spoke of the present day limitations of the steam 
station and of the self evident possibilities of obtaining 
power from hydro-electric plants. Particular reference 
was made to the conditions on the Pacific Coast, where 
available water powers are distributed at frequent in- 
tervals all the way from Southern California up into 
British Columbia. While only a very small portion of 
these water powers have been developed, even with the 
stations now operating and the transmission systems now 
carrying power throughout the central portion of the 
State, the conditions would seem to make profitable the 
operation of at least some of the railroads by electricity. 
It was stated that the capacity of the steam locomotive 
has to be that of the maximum effort required from it, 
even though that effort be for a very short time, while, 
on the other hand, the load on the power station is only 
the sum of the loads on the different motors, which will 
average much less than the sum of their maximum 
powers. This materially reduces the cost of operating, 
especially with the conditions found on the Pacific Coast, 
where several power plants can feed into one network 
and supplement the power of each other. The possibility 
of recovering energy lost in braking was also referred to, 
the example of several European railways being cited to 
emphasize the fact that this has been practically accom- 
plished. In such a system of distribution as is possible 
in California considerable power might be generated by 
trains descending mountain divisions and thus fed back 
and utilized in the distribution network. 

Under the third heading reference was made to the 
saving in the cost and maintenance of track, the possible 
increase in capacity of existing railroads, the saving of 
time and labor in the operation of an electric locomo- 
tive, its characteristic simplicity and the rapidity with 
which repairs can be made. The power which can be ob- 
tained from steam locomotives is rapidly approaching its 
limit, while the development of the electric locomotive 
has apparently only begun. The relative reliability of the 
steam and electric motor was held to be in favor of the 
latter, especially in consideration of the local conditions in 
California, where a number of water power plants feeding 
into the same distribution system would make exceeding- 
ly remote the possibility of breakdown of anything more 
than an individual locomotive, and the chances for that 
were only half those for the steam locomotive. 
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For comparison Mr. Doble next considered briefly some 
of the typical modern steam locomotives, such as those of 
the Southern Pacific Company, the four-cylinder balanced 
compound 3000 type of the New York Central and the 
large Mallet articulated compound built for the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. 


Electric Locomotives and Systems of Currents, 


After some general observations on the development of 
electric traction with special reference to its growth in 
California the author took up the discussion of several 
different types of electric locomotives using direct cur- 
rent, particular mention being made of those built for 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the New York Central rail- 
roads. The 6000 New York Central electric locomotive 
was described in detail, attention being called to its in- 
teresting electrical features and to its remarkable power 
and speed qualities as developed in the recent tests. Com- 
parisons were also made between the electric and the 
heaviest Atlantic type steam locomotive of the New York 
Central, with particular reference to the increased draw 
bar pull per pound of weight of the former. 

The advantages of the multiple unit direct current 
system were next treated, mention being made of some of 
the typical installations in the Eastern States as well as 
of the Key Route and North Shore railroads near San 
Francisco. 

Under alternating current polyphase systems Mr. Doble 
discussed the progress which had been made along that 
line in Europe and described the Valtellina, Jungfrau and 
Burgdorf-Thun systems. Mention was also made of the 
remarkable Berlin-Zossen high speed trains. 

Single phase systems were next taken up, attention 
being called to the pioneer work of B. J. Arnold, the 
General Electric and Westinghouse systems and their spe- 
cial features and the system designed by J. H. Hallberg. 

Turning to the achievements of electric traction in 
California particular reference was made to the Los An- 
geles & Redondo Railway, the Pacific Electric Railway of 
Los Angeles and the North Shore and Key Route systems 
of San Francisco. The North Shore Railroad is of special 
interest by reason of its being the first and only third 
rail line in California and because of its being operated 
from a substation which is the terminus of one of the 
longest transmission lines in the country. The Alto sta- 
tion referred to is 180 miles from the hydro-electric plant 
at Colgate and 250 miles from the new De Sabla power 
house. One of the features of the Key Route system 
which was given considerable attention was the Diamond 
trolley, which is successfully used on all its trains. The 
possibilities of this collector for heavy railroad work 
were pointed out. 

As to projected electric lines on the Pacific Coast, 
reference was made to improvements which the South- 
ern Pacific Company has under consideration for its 
suburban lines in Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda, to 
the rumored electrification of that company’s San José 
and Port Costa lines, and also to the possibility of oper- 
ating its mountain divisions by electricity. Mr. Doble 
concluded with some very interesting remarks on the 
leading hydro-electric power stations and transmission 
systems of California. The distinguishing characteristics 
of each plant were mentioned and special reference was 
made to the new De Sabla power house of the California 
Gas & Electric Corporation, where is now operating an 
8000 horse-power tangential water wheel, the largest sin- 
gle water wheel on the coast. This station regularly 
supplies power to San Francisco and other points over 
300 miles distant. 

——_-+ oe __—- 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Guerber Engineering Company, Bethlehem, Pa., held Jan- 
uary 31, the following directors were elected for the er- 
suing year: William B, Myers, Charles M. Dodson, A. N 
Cleaver, Joseph W. Adams, F. C. Stout, Robert H. Sayre, 
Owen F. Leibert, J. A. Eberts and P. A. E. Guerber. The 
directors elected the following officers: A. N. Cleaver, 
president ; Owen F. Leibert, vice-president; J. E. Boat- 
rite, manager; William B. Myers, treasurer; P. A. E. 
Guerber, superintendent, and F. H. Brunner, secretary. 
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A New Baush Boring and Turning Mill. 





Several improvements are to be found in the boring 
and turning mill illustrated herewith, which is the latest 
design of the Baush Machine Tool Company, Springfield, 
Mass. The machine is equipped with one turret head and 
one swivel head and has a capacity for work 44 inches in 
diameter. The table is 42 inches in diameter, gear driven 
and has 10 changes of speed, 5 with back gears and 5 
without. The maximum speed of the table is 20 revolu- 
tions per minute and the minimum speed 6. The teeth 
of both the table and pinion are of steel, accurately 
planed. The greatest hight from the table to the cross 
rail is 37 inches and under the tool holders 31 inches. 
On the under side of the table there is an outer bear- 
ing nearly equal to the diameter of the base. 

The table spindle is 10 inches in diameter and about 
20% inches long. It has a straight bearing acting in 
conjunction with an angular bearing which receives the 
side strains. A thrust ball bearing on the lower step 
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instantly by applying by hand a band brake, which acts 
on the main driving cone. The back gears can be 
changed by the movement of a lever and without the use 
of a locking nut. 

Ordinarily the machine is furnished with a plain 
table, as illustrated, or it may be supplied with a three 
or four jaw independent and universal chuck. Another 
option is the provision of two regular swivel heads in 
place of one swivel and one turret head. When driven 
by belt from a line shaft a countershaft is used carrying 
tight and loose pulleys, the driving pulley on which is 
20 inches in diameter. It accommodates a 4%-inch belt, 
and should run at 300 revolutions per minute. Being 
self contained, the machine does not require an expen- 
sive foundation. It weighs 16,200 pounds and occupies 
a floor space 8 feet 5 inches by 9 feet. 
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The calorific values of several different fuels used in 
internal combustion engines are compared in British 


A 42-Inch Boring and Turning Mill with One Swivel and One Turret Head, Built by the Baush Machine Tool Company. 


of the spindle avoids any tendency to lift and excessive 
friction of the table when a heavy cut is being made. 
The surface of the table is 2 feet 6 inches from the floor. 

The turret slide, shown at the right in the illustra- 
tion, can be set for boring or turning operations or to 
cut 8 and 11% threads per inch and has a vertical move- 
ment of 24 inches. The turret has five sides, is 1014 inches 
across the flats, and each face contains a 2 5-16-inch hole. 
The heads may be moved independently, either in direc- 
tion or amount of feed. The left hand head can be set 
at any angle and has a movement of 24 inches. Either 
head can be brought to the center for boring, and both 
heads have a vertical movement of 24 inches. The heads 
are attached to steel feed screws by split nuts, which 
can be opened to allow of a rapid movement through a 
ratchet and pinion engaging a steel rack on the cross rail. 

The feeds are positive, and there are 15 changes, rang- 
ing from 1-64 to 61-64 inch horizontally and 1-64 to 9-16 
inch in angular and vertical directions. The cross rail 
is raised and lowered by power, and may be so moved 
without revolving the table. The table may be stopped 


thermal units per pound in a paper by M. L. Levi, re- 
cently published in the Revue Technique, as follows: 


NSPE TERT CCL ETT CR ere 10.620 
Methylated alcohol, mixed with 50 per cent. gasoline... 14.200 
COO NONE Gls ac oc caredsvccsawercdecnandasece ae 


Refined American oil 19.880 


The mixture of methyJated alcohol and gasoline can, it 
is stated, be used es easily as ordinary gasoline; but with 
unmixed alcoho] it is necessary to warm up the car- 
buretor a little before starting, as the alcohol does not 
vaporize readily enough at a temperature below 68 de- 
grees F. 


The American Steel Foundries, which has purchased 
the plant of the Simplex Railway Appliance Company at 
Chicago, will not remove it to Franklin, Pa., as reported, 
but it contemplates the establishment of an Eastern 
branch of the Simplex plant at Franklin, for the manu- 
facture of certain railroad appliances peculiar to the 
Simplex Company. 
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Rolls for Uneven Angles.—IV. 


BY WILLIAM HIRST. 


Draft. 

In a series of passes for producing a given section 
the primary object is the formation of the section 
and not merely reduction of sectional area. 


In designing 
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give it a few passes to make it conform to the length 
and thickness of the first shaping pass. Having deter- 
mined the position of the section as a pass, we may pro- 
ceed to determine the number of passes which will be re- 
quired to form the section from the billet. The passes 
designed for leaders to the finishing passes must be of 
such size and shape as to conform thereto, so that the 
transformation of the section from billet to bar may be 
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Fig. 16. 


passes we are given the section required; we must know 
the size and character of the billet from which it is to be 
made and have a knowledge of the capabilities and 


accomplished before the leader is reached. In the series 
illustrated in Figs. 16, 17 and 18 the heaviest bars are 
made in two passes less than the light ones, and what- 
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Fig. 17. 


power of the train upon which it is to be rolled. It is 


sometimes required that the bar shall be made from a+ 


billet kept in stock. In such cases it may be necessary to 


ever number of passes is required to work out the sec- 
tion must be added to the last three of Fig. 17. Three 
things are to be considered in connection with the ques- 
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tion of draft—namely, the size of the billet as related to 
the width of the pass, the size and strength of the rolls, 
and the capacity of the driving element. 

In the past, and perhaps at the present time, there 
are instances of inadequacy in the driving element, so 
much so that it is not safe to leave it entirely out of 
the question unless it is known that it will meet all de- 
mands made upon it. Lack of power is most evident 
when rolling long bars or when the bars follow each 
other in rapid succession. While the bar is short the 
momentum of the moving parts will carry it through, but 
where the bars are long and the power is insufficient the 
drag may be eased by a modified draft by adding one or 
more extra passes. 

As to the strength of the rolls, it is practically useless 
to attempt to formulate any rule for draft as it relates 
to their diameters. There are so many interdependent 
factors in the problem that almost each instance would 
present its own modifications and exceptions. As a com- 
mon example the following may be given: A wide sur- 
face acted upon offers proportionally greater resistance 
than a narrow one; the stress on the rolls varies with 
every degree of hardness and heat in the bar. 

As to the rolls themselves, their strength as applied 
to the reduction of metal is an unknown quantity. Steel 
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Fig. 18. 


rolls have been known to break from strains within them- 
selves, while others have a physical structure so nearly 
perfect that they seem able to bear any stress that may 
be put on them in the line of work. It must therefore 
be evident that there is a variety of imperfections be- 
tween these extremes. In short, there is nothing con- 
stant that is accepted as a guide; the matter must, there- 
fore, be left to the designer’s judgment, qualified by his 
experience and observation. As the grooves in a roll re- 
duce its effective diameter, we may regard these as the 
source of weakness. At or near the journals the roll may 
be cut to the diameter of the journals without passing 
the danger point, but nearer the middle of its length this 
cannot be done except the metal is soft iron or the draft 
very light. Generally we may assume that under ordi- 
nary working conditions if a roll is not cut to a diameter 
less than one-fourth its length it is within the reasonable 
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limit of its strength and capable of a draft of 30 per cent. 
on a bar having a width equal to oneeighth of the 
roll’s length. By the roll’s length is meant only the body. 

Having decided upon a draft of 30 per cent., we form 
a new pass by adding an amount that would require this 
rate to reduce it to the leader for the heavy section 
(pass No, 6, Fig. 17). This increase should be disposed 
in such a manner as to bring the form of the new pass 
nearer to the outline of the billet. In forming the indi- 
vidual passes it should be remembered that it takes a 
whole series to form the bar and that a pass is but one 
step in the transformation of the billet. That is the 
common object, and therefore each pass is constructed 
with the view to bringing the section it receives nearer 
to that of the one required. The usual method in con- 
structing new passes is to build up from the last in such 
a way as to gradually approach the section of the billet, 
but no faster than is warranted by the amount of draft. 

Depth of Grooves, 

Generally the depth of the grooves should be suffi- 
cient to completely inclose the billet or the bar ; otherwise 
the bar at times may be forced over the edge of the 
collar, which might cause the bar to sliver. It is obvious, 
too, that this is a source of danger, from the fact that 
if the bar were fairly caught between the two collars the 
result might be the breaking of one or both rolls. It may 
not be necessary to make all the passes as deep as the 
first two in Fig. 16, but in this series the difference is 
so little that the side collars may all be made of the same 
diameter. This is usually done for the sake of conven- 
ience when turning the rolls, but in cases where the neces- 
sary hight of the collars on the grooved roll would cut 
into the forming collar or tongue roll so deep as to seri- 
ously impair its strength it is advisable not to make them 
any higher than is absolutely essential. 

The sides of the passes project (in these rolls) into 
the top and bottom, requiring recesses to receive them. 
These passes are set so as to be about equally divided 
above and below the pitch line, and as the sides of the 
pass must be considerably higher than the actual hight 
of the section, the sides of the passes must run into the 
recesses deeper than the lowest part of the groove. Any 
unnecessary hight of collar, therefore, tends to weaken 
the top and bottom rolls or their equivalent in other sets. 

Where the character of the passes makes these recesses 
necessarily deep the strength of the collar rolls (top and 
bottom) may be increased by turning them to a relatively 
larger pitch than the grooved (middle) roll, but such an 
increase affects the working of the pass by making the 
average diameters of the working surfaces on the collar 
roll greater than those in the groove. In addition to 
having a bad effect on the bar the slip of the larger diam- 
eters makes a serious demand on the driving element and 
largely increases the wear on the rolls and guides. 

Type of Bolls. 

In a three-high system the top and bottom rolls in 
a set of this kind are duplicates. Referring to the pass, 
they may be either grooved rolls or collar rolls. When- 
ever it is optional whether the middle or the top and 
bottom shall be collar rolls the question may be decided 
on the point of greatest practical utility, which is, in the 
main, the greatest length of service. Aside from the 
possibility of breaking, the life of a set of rolls is due 
to their wearing qualities and to what extent, if any, 
the wear can be taken up. 

When the sides of the pass have little or no taper it is 
obviously impossible to take up wear at that point by 
reducing the diameters of the rolls. On the other hand, 
if there is much taper, wear is readily taken up in that 
manner. In regard to the grooved rolls in Figs. 16 and 
17, the wear on this account is not likely to be such as 
cannot be easily repaired. The collar rolls, however, are 
least to be depended on to resist wear and the crumbling 
away of the corners. Ordinarily the collars wear the 
most in any form of pass, but constructed as these are 
there is more probability of their breaking at the corners, 
Taking this into consideration it seems better to make 
duplicate collar rolls for the top and bottom, so that 
when they become worn in one position they may be 
transposed and worked in the other. 
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It will be noticed that in use there are as many idle 
passes—those designated by the addition of the letter B 
to the number—as there are passes in actual use. When 
those collars in use become much worn or perhaps broken 
the top and bottom rolls may be transposed and the un- 
used collars brought to work. 

Spacing the rolls—that is, placing the grooves with 
reference to each other—in this type of pass does not call 
for any great thickness of collar forming the sides. The 
sides, having considerable taper, do not need any great 
width at the top so far as strength is concerned. There 
should, however, be space enough between the limits of 
the adjacent passes to set side guides in front if neces- 
sary. It may be observed that the sides of the passes 
having the greatest taper come next to each other, as do 
those having the least. If the passes were all spaced the 
same distance apart some of the collars would appear to 
be very wide and some very narrow. For the sake of ap- 
pearances we may dispose of the passes without strict re- 
gard to having them equidistant, unless there is some 
reason which requires them to be otherwise. 

It is advisable whenever practicable to make the ends 
of the rolls of the same diameter, overlapping the end 
collar on the middle roll for that purpose. This prevents 
the larger roll from interfering with the chocks and bear- 
ings of its mates, and at the same time provides means 
for having all the end bearings alike. 

The necessity for the endwise adjustment of the rolls 
required by this form of pass may be objectionable to 
some rollers, but while it is essential it is very slight and 
easily made. By accurately tapering the end collars’ a 
reliable gauge will be made which, by following it, may 
only require a single measurement to verify the adjust- 
ment. As referred to before, when a section of this kind 
is set with each leg 45 degrees to the axes of the rolls 
the decided end thrust has to be anticipated and the rolls 
must be adjusted to compensate for the yielding of their 
supports. As the pressure in each pass varies with its 
draft, it is impossible to meet them all. Therefore the 
rolls in some passes are bound to crowd over against the 
short leg more than in others. As there are three rolls in 
a set, there are three separate adjustments necessary, 
each of a different degree of firmness and solidity. It 
needs no argument to show that it is not easy to forestall 
the various effects of the different strains in the work- 
ing of the rolls. In very many instances in common 
practice the failure to apprehend these effects has brought 
trouble for the roller, too often terminating in one of 
those disagreeable experiences sententiously expressed in 
the word “ stuck.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Central American Notes. 


San Jos&, CENTRAL AMERICA, January 21, 1905.—The 
American Syndicate which is building the Guatemala 
Northern Railroad has so far complied with its contract 
that the line is now open from Puerto Barrios, on the 
Caribbean Sea, to El Rancho, at the foot of the Central 
Range of mountains. This gives immediate access to the 
departments of Zacapa, Izabal, Gualan and Vera Paz, 
mostly known for their fine crops of coffee, cacao and 
sugar, as well as mahogany, cedar and ebony forests. It 
is expected that in six months connection will be made 
at Zacapa with the Pacific line from San Salvador, there- 
by opening the way to two republics. ’ 

Little is known in a commercial way about Salvador. 
It is the smallest and one of the richest of all these coun- 
tries. The density of population is only second to that 
of Belgium. Its imports cover everything needed in a 
civilized community, and the exports include cochineal, 
the rare Peruvian balsam, indigo, gold, silver and copper 
ores, coffee, cacao and fruit. A good part of the new city 
of Santa Tecla is built of iron and corrugated sheet iron, 
this being the best way of fighting the frequent earth- 
quakes. At the capital many of the buildings put up for 
the Government are made of iron and steel. 

The new bridges and extensions on the Santa Ana Rail- 
road will require several thousand tons of railroad mate- 
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In Honduras the Interoceanic Railroad has placed or- 
ders with American firms for several passenger coaches 
and about 50 freight and platform cars. Considerable 
material for general construction was included in this or- 
der, which will be shipped via New York. 

Under Engineer Wallace of the Panama Canal work 
of a thorough nature is being done in and about Empire, 
as well as surveys along the main line. There have been 
several deaths from yellow fever, and some of the more 
recent arrivals have determined to return home. 

Colombia is quiet and trying to mend its fortunes un- 
der President Reyes, who believes that with peace and 
plenty of hard work the country will soon be on the road 
to prosperity again. Colombia certainly possesses vast re- 
sources in its forests, mines and soil, the whole interior 
being in a perfectly virgin condition. Clinging to old 
Spanish methods and customs, this country has, up to 
recently, set its face against all progress, with the result 
that its almost unequaled resources have remained in 
about the same condition they were 400 years ago. If 
the Government’s intention to parallel the Magdalena 
River with a railroad to connect the Caribbean Sea with 
Bogota, the capital, is carried out, much will be heard 
about Colombia in the near future. c. 


———~+e—_—- 


The Webster Coal & Coke Company Sues th¢ 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


At Philadelphia, on January 27, in the United States 
Circuit Court, suit was brought against the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company on behalf of the Webster Coal & Coke 
Company. The basis of the suit is alleged unjust dis- 
crimination in freight rates upon coal carried from the 
mines of the plaintiff over the lines of the railroad com- 
pany. 

This suit is the most notable litigation of the sort that 
has been entered for some years. It is a fight of giants in 
the coal and financial world. The Webster Company, 
which operates mines in Blair, Clearfield and Cambria 
counties, in Pennsylvania, alleges that the railroad com- 
pany failed to supply sufficient cars for the delivery of 
coal from the plaintiff’s mines. It is declared that dis- 
crimination in this respect was made in favor of rival 
companies, especially the Berwind-White Coal Mining 
Company and the Keystone Coal & Coke Company. For 
this discrimination the plaintiff asks $1,392,695 damages. 
It is also averred that the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany charged the plaintiff 15 cents per ton more for the 
delivery of coal and coke than was charged rivals, bring- 
ing the aggregate up to $1,904,012.24. 

The Webster Coal & Coke Company has recently been 
absorbed by the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Company, 
known as the “soft coal trust,” on account of its large 
holdings in Blair, Cambria and Clearfield counties. The 
combined capital of the company is $24,000,000, and it is 
possessed of about 100,000 acres of coal lands. The 
Webster Company contributed to this pool 55,000 acres of 
land. The gigantic corporation was partially the scheme 
of anthracite operators to invade the soft coal field 
The chief figure in the company is Thomas H. Wat 
kins of Wilkes-Barre, member of the Anthracite Con 
ciliation Board, and for years an operator of the firm of 
Simpson & Watkins. 

The Berwind-White Company, of which mention is 
made as being the corporation favored by the Pennsy!- 
vania Railroad, has extensive mines and holdings In the 
Clearfield and Cambria region. Complaint of favoritism 
being shown this corporation by the Pennsylvania is not 
new in coal and railroad circies. 

——_+e— 


Figures compiled by Appraiser Whitehead show an 
increase in the imports at New York in January com- 
pared with those of January, 1904, of about $6,000,000. 
The greater part of the increase is in articles of luxury. 
The imports of precious stones and pearls alone show an 
increase of more than $1,500,000 over the corresponding 
month of last year, and there were 78 automobiles, valued 
at $280,000, imported, against 54 machines, valued at 
$195,000. in January, 1904. - 
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The Northern Multi-Speed Motor for Machine 
Tool Drive. 


The arrangements commonly employed for the yari- 
able speed drive of machines and machine tools through 
individual electric motors may be grouped in three gen 
eral classes, purely mechanical, purely electrical and a 
combination of mechanical and electrical. In the me- 
chanical device it is usual to use a constant speed motor 
and to obtain variable speeds by change gear mechanisms ; 
in the electrical the different speeds are obtained en- 
tirely by varying the speed of the motor, and in the third 
class a variable speed motor and a change gear device 
are used in combination. Where such combinations are 
made the result is ordinarily partly the product of the 
motor builder and partly the product of the machine build- 
er, but in the motor which the Northern Electrical Mfg. 
Company, Madison, Wis., has recently brought out the 
mechanical and electrical features are combined in the 
part furnished by the motor builder. The driving unit 
comprises a Northern variable speed motor directly con- 
nected with a change gear box. ‘The aim has been to pro- 
duce a motor equipment capable of a large range of speeds 
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gives driving speeds of from 600 to 1370 revolutions per 
minute with a total variation of 7 to 1. It is possible, 
however, to supply equipments in which the speed varia- 
tions obtained through the motor and its change gear are 
as high as 15 to 1. The gears in the change gear bonnet 
run in oil, which makes their operation noiseless and re- 
duces wear to a minimum. 

‘The levers controlling the speeds are two in number. 
One at the right end of the lathe apron operates the 
motor controller through a splined rod extending along 
the base of the lathe bed to the motor controller. The 
second lever is used to manipulate the change gears on 
the motor, and is so placed as to be convenient of ac- 
cess, although only used when radical speed changes are 
required. A particular advantage of the gear box used 
with the motor is that the speeds may be changed while 
the motor is running, whereas with the ordinary back 
gear arrangement it is necessary to stop the lathe while 
making the change. 

Multi-speed motors will give a speed variation of 4 
to 1 or 5 to 1 where the variation within the motor 
itself is 2 to 1, while a 3 to 1 motor with the gear box 
will give a total variation of 9 to 1. A variation as high 
as this will cover the ordinary needs in machine tool drive 
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A Blaisdell 24-Inch Engine Lathe Equipped with a Northern Multi-Speed Motor 


and adaptable to existing tools without the expense of 
obtaining a specially designed change gear mechanism. 
With this possible, it is comparatively easy to modernize 
an old machine shop containing many belt driven tools 
which are too good to discard in favor of new tools orig- 
inally arranged for high cutting speeds and the use of 
high speed cutting tools. 

The accompanying illustration shows a 24-inch Blais- 
dell engine lathe originally designed for the ordinary 
cone pulley belt drive and now re-equipped for electric 
drive, all of the new parts for which were supplied by the 
builder of the motor. The motor with its change gear 
box is mounted on a saddle which bolts directly to the 
head stock and replaces the bearing caps. The drive is by 
chain connecting a pinion on the motor with a split gear 
which is clamped around the next to the largest step of 
the cone pulley. A guard surrounds the chain both above 
and below the motor bracket to protect the operator from 
accidental contact with the running parts. Originally 
the machine had eight spindle speeds through the cone 
pulley and back gears. With the new arrangement 80 
spindle speeds are possible, ranging from 3% to 330 rev- 
olutions per minute. 

The motor is supplied from a standard two-wire single 
voltage circuit, and with its mechanical speed changes 


where stepped or cone pulleys are now used. With a 4 to 1 
motor the possible variations are 12 to 1, and with a 5 to 1 
winding the multi-speed motor will afford a variation of 
15 to 1. 

The total number of speeds obtained depends upon the 
number of points in the controller. In the case of the 
lathe which is illustrated the controller has 20 points, 
and there are therefore 20 speeds through the motor 
direct without the use of the gears. The gears make 20 
more possible and with the lathe back gears a total num- 
ber of 80 spindle speeds are available. This large num- 
ber of speeds is of considerable advantage not only in 
facing work in the lathe, but in turning shafting, as a 
large range of speeds is available for a given diameter, or 
a much larger range of diameters may be brought within 
a uniform cutting speed. The machine can be stopped 
for examination and measurement of work without stop- 
ping the motor and started again by the use of the clutch 
lever shown on the side of the change gear bonnet. It is 
worthy of comment that the lathe in its transformed con- 
dition has nothing of the unsightly appearance often to 
be found in a changed over machine, and to all appear- 
ances is quite as neat as would have been possible had the 
tool and motor builders concurred in the production of the 
result, 
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Trade Influences in Canada. 


Wire Rods and Their Products. 


Toronto, February 4, 1905.—Already the operation of 
the Dominion Government’s new policy toward the iron 
and steel industries has produced marked effects. These 
are perceptible both in the activity of home works and 
home enterprise, on the one hand, and in the returns of 
the import trade on the other. At Sydney the rod mill 
of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company maintains the 
increase in its daily output upon which it ventured some 
time ago, and the company’s rail mill will soon be in 
readiness to put its product on the market. The rail 
mill of the Algoma Iron & Steel Company at Sault Ste. 
Marie is reported to be increasing the considerable busi- 
ness it has had in sight since it opened up in the early 
autumn. Both developments are the direct result of the 
protective measures adopted in 1903 and 1904 by the 
Government. In both classes of product there has been 
a decided shrinkage—in the case of rails, a practical 
disappearance—of orders going to foreign mills. 

Wire rods, it will be recollected, were favored by a 
bounty of $6 a ton, established in October, 1903. This 
bounty was to apply only to rods sold in Canada for 
manufacture into wire here. When exported the bounty 
was not payable. In time that restriction was abandoned. 
This was owing to the representation that Canadian 
manufacturers of wire were at the mercy of certain 
United States manufacturers, whose sales agents were in 
a position to coerce the Canadian wire drawers into buy- 
ing rods from them. That the United States manufac- 
turers had thus the upper hand was due to the facts, 
first, that wire rods were on the free list, and, second, 
that barb wire and some other staple varieties were also 
on the free list. Hence, if Canadian wire makers refused 
to buy their material from the United States manufac- 
turers referred to the latter could demoralize the former’s 
business by selling wire directly to the wholesale hard- 
ware trade and to other distributers of wire. This being 
the situation, the Canadian wire makers deemed it to 
their advantage to continue sending their orders for rods 
to the United States. Thus, at the outset the $6 bounty 
did not do the Dominion Iron & Steel Company much 
good. Though it was thereby enabled to offer rods at a 
low price, its United States competitors were also able 
to cut prices. There appeared to be no outlet for the 
new Canadian rods but the export market, and recourse 
to that meant the forfeiting of the bounty. Then the 
antidumping clause was added to the Tariff act, and that 
has greatly relieved the rod manufacturers. They can 
now sell their output at home. The bounty gives them 
leeway for the cutting of prices if they find resort to that 
course advisable, while the penalty duty against dumping 
requires the United States manufacturers not to quote 
lower prices here than such as are on a parity with 
what they are getting regularly at home. It is true the 
antidumping clause is restricted in its operation to goods 
that are on the dutiable list. Wire rods, being on the 
free list, would be exempt from its action but for the 
fact that they are specifically named in the law as an 
exception to which that special duty must apply. It is 
provided, however, that in their case the antidumping 
duty is not to exceed 15 per cent. ad valorem. 

The United States manufacturers cannot blame the 
Canadian wire manufacturers for transferring much of 
their business to the Sydney mill, for the disposition of 
the trade is no longer a matter of favor on the part of the 
buyers, but largely of Government policy. Of course the 
United States manufacturers can retaliate still by selling 
wire to Canadian hardware wholesalers and other large 
traders in that manufactured product. And United States 
wire is coming, particularly such wire as is on the free 
list bill, and the home manufacturers are finding trade 
good. Especially is their hold more secure on the nail 
trade, because nails are dutiable and the antidumping 
clause prevents cutting. Of barb wire, which is on the 
free list, the quantity entered for consumption in the 
five months ending with November is 146,277 hundred- 
weight, of which 139,632 hundredweight came from the 
United States. Galvanized wire, which is also free, com 
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tinues to figure as usual in the imports, and of the 88,061 
hundredweight received in the five months mentioned the 
United States furnished 76,528 hundredweight. On the 
dutiable varieties the home trade is steadily getting a 
larger part of the market, for in these it has the penalty 
duties supplementing the regular duties. 

That the American Steel & Wire Company or its sell- 
ing agency is not making war on the Canadian wire 
makers by selling direct to wholesalers is no doubt in 
some measure the result of a modification of the under- 
standing of which the selling agency was formerly the 
dictator. There seems to be a partition arrangement 
by which the Eastern trade shall be allowed to fall within 
the sphere of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company. That 
sphere has extended to Montreal, where the Montreal 
Rolling Mills Company is using Sydney rods from which 
to manufacture its large output of wire. 

Steel Rails. 

We are now completely clear of the period within 
which exemption from the rail duty was possible. To 
escape the duty after it was proclaimed, rails had to be 
imported not later than November 1, and must be laid by 
February 1. The latter date is now past, and there can 
be no controversy henceforth as to the liability for duty 
of rails either in warehouse or on track. If they come 
into the country they are ratable at the regular duty of 
$7 per ton or at some of the variations of it prescribed 
by the preferential section, the antidumping clause or the 
surtax proviso. To outrun the tariff, so to speak, the rail- 
way companies have been making energetic endeavors to 
place on track as much as possible of the large tonnage 
they landed from the United States and other outside 
markets before January 1. 

Besides the Dominion Government’s order for the In- 
ternational Railway, the Algoma Iron & Steel Company 
is said to have received a large contract from the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, which has an extensive programme 
of relaying and new work for the year. It was announced 
that the contract called for 25,000 tons. Those figures 
are now reported to be an understatement of the quan- 
tity involved. So far, the Grand Trunk Pacific Company’s 
wants are apparently still all to be provided for, the 
cabled story of negotiations for buying on the British mar- 
ket having been denied by one of the chief officials of the 
company. It is an interesting question whether the clause 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific act relating to duties really 
insures that rails imported for the Government division 
shall be dutiable or not. The railroad construction pro- 
ceeding and projected in the West should keep the Sault 
mill employed and the building that is planned in On- 
tario and Quebec, especially the Grand Trunk Pacific 
division from Moncton to a point north of North Bay in 
Ontario, should benefit the Sydney mill. It is understood 
that the price at which Sault rails are being offered is 
slightly inside that at which British rails can be laid 
down, the base duty on them being $4.662-3 per 2000 
pounds. 

In this connection account is to be taken of the fact 
that the Ontario Government has an important influence 
that it may exercise for the advantage of Canadian 
rail makers. The province has been exceedingly liberal! in 
voting subsidies to railways. These vary from $3200 to 
$6400 per mile. By an act passed some years ago the 
Legislature provided that, instead of paying these or any 
subsequently voted grants in cash, the Provincial Govern- 
ment might deliver their equivalent in steel rails. There 
are conditions attached, however. If the subsidy vote 
in any case does not contain mention of this alternative, 
then the Government can compel the railroad company 
to take half the equivalent in rails. In the second place 
the rails must be of acceptable quality, they must be of 
Ontario make, and two-thirds of the ore in their composi- 
tion must be the product of Ontario mines. Now that 
Ontario has a rail mill, there is a possibility of this law 
being amended so as to favor the latter in a still larger 
measure. The requirement of so large a percentage of 
domestic ore may be modified. 

Change of Government, 


This reference to the part the Ontario Government 
might play in widening the home demand for home made 
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rails brings into the question the important fact that 
there has just been a transfer of the balance of power 
in the province. For 33 years the Liberal party has 
ruled Ontario. In the general elections of the 25th ult. 
that party was overwhelmingly defeated. only 28 of the 
98 seats being won by Premier Ross and his candidates. 
Thus Mr. Whitney, the leader of the Opposition, is swept 
into power by a House majority of 40. There are many 
queries as to what his course will be toward the indus- 
tries at Sault Ste. Marie. Their political influence has 
been steadily exerted against him, as they were assisted 
in various ways by the Ross Government. It is improba- 
ble that the new Premier will be unfriendly to the enter 
prises. He could, of course, make conditions very differ- 
ent. He might insist on the rigorous fulfilment of the 
conditions on which the land, timber and mineral grants 
to a number of the constituent concerns of the Lake 
Superior Corporation had been given. He might apply 
to the Helen ore a manufacturing clause like that in 
serted in the Timber act requiring Crown pine to be 
manufactured into products in Canada only. In various 
ways he might show lack of sympathy so as make things 
less comfortable for the companies. There is no reason 
to believe, however, that he will be unkindly. He has 
given strong assurances that he will promote the inter- 
ests of New Ontario, and at least so far as is consistent 
with that general object can be depended on to further 
the welfare of the Sault industries. That he is capable 
of harboring vindictiveness for the past political antago- 
nisms of the companies no one who knows him will for a 


moment believe. CAs GC. FH 
— soe  - - 


Important Customs Decisions. 





A decision of much importance to all classes of im- 
porters was handed down by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals February 2 in what is known as the 
“ten-day bond” case. Its effect, customs officials say, is 
to nullify the object of the Treasury regulation requiring 
importers to give a bond when they receive imported mer- 
chandise before examination. It is the custom now for 
the collector to order one package in ten of each importa- 
tion to the appraisers’ stores for examination. The other 
nine packages are delivered to the importer on his exe- 
cuting a bond as a guarantee that he will not open the 
packages for ten days, unless previously released by the 
collector, and that if called upon within that time he will 
return them to the custody of the collector. In practice 
this agreement is seldom lived up to. If the goods are 
sold “to arrive,’ the importer ships them to the pur- 
chaser direct from the dock, and by the time the examina- 
tion of the sample packages is completed the larger por- 
tion of the importation has gone into consumption. If 
they are not sold such portions of them as are needed are 
opened immediately and put into stock. 

In the case just decided by the Court of Appeals, the 
collector called on an importing firm to return a package 
which had gone into consumption. On failure to do this 
he sued for the forfeiture of the firm’s bond, which in 
this case was for $50,000 for six months, to cover its run- 
ning importations during that time. The counsel for the 
first tried, ruled that the Government could recover 
on such bonds unless it could prove that it had sustained 
actual damage through the failure of the importer to 
return the package called for, and that then it could only 
recover an amount equal to the damage which it could 
actually prove. The Circuit Court, in which the case was 
first tried, ruled that the Government could recover 
twice the value of the package demanded on the mere 
proof of the importer’s failure to return it on demand. In 
the Circuit Court of Appeals February 2 Judges Lacombe 
and Holt in a majority opinion sustained the counsel’s 
contention, and Judge Wallace joined with them in re 
versing the lower court, but wrote a dissenting opinion 
holding that the Government could recover the actual 
value of the package on the proof of the importer’s fail- 
ure to return it. 

Customs officials say that if the decision of the Court 
of Appeals is affirmed by the Supreme Court the bonding 
regulation may as well be dropped. They declare that it 
would be practically impossible for the Government to 
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prove that it had suffered damage in the absence of an 
opportunity to examine the package. On the other hand, 
the fact is pointed out that in the silk fraud case it was 
proved that the Government had suffered loss three years 
ufter the goods had gone into consumption. 

As the result of a conference held February 3 in the 
office of United States District Attorney Burnett, New 
York, arrangements were made by which it is expected 
that the delay which has characterized the trial of cus- 
toms suits in the United States Circuit Court and the 
Court of Appeals will be ended. These delays have al- 
inost attained the proportions of a scandal. Appeals to 
the Cireuit Court from the Board of General Appraisers 
have frequently lain two or three years before they were 
reached by the Court, and there are cases on the calendar 
now which were started 13 years ago, and that involve 
the rate of duty under long dead tariff laws. In addition 
to District Attorney Burnett and members of his staff, 
General Appraisers Fischer and De Vries, Assistant At- 
torney-General McReynolds, Judge Lacombe of the United 
States Circuit Court and Frank W. Lawrence, law clerk 
to the Board of General Appraisers, were present at the 
conference. It was found on discussion that the chief 
cause of delay was the lack of any means to compel attor- 
neys to put their cases on the calendar promptly after ap- 
peals have been taken. As a result of the conference, 
Judge Lacombe promised that the judges of the Federal 
Courts in this circuit would adopt a set of rules to rem- 
edy this defect. These rules will be as follows: Papers 
must be served on the collector within three days after 
the filing of the petition in an appeal from the Board of 
General Appraisers. An affidavit of service must be filed 
with the Court within two days thereafter, and the judges 
will immediately make an order on the Board of General 
Appraisers that the record in the case be sent down to the 
Court. This will have the effect of putting the case on 
the calendar, and will place the responsibility for delay 
on the judges and the district-attorney. Judge Lacombe 
promised that the judges would do their part by refus- 
ing to allow postponements to attorneys for the importers, 
unless they could show good cause for delay. He also 
promised to ask for a special session of the Circuit Court 
in April to clear off the accumulation of cases now before 
it. 

— oo — 

Allis-Chalmers Sales Offices.—The Allis-Chalmers 
Company is making important changes in the organiza- 
tion of its sales offices throughout the country. These 
changes are brought about because of the broadened scope 
of the company’s operations since it acquired the Bullock 
Electric & Mfg. Company. Hereafter each district sales 
office will represent all the company’s lines of manufac- 
ture in prime movers, as well as in saw mill, flour mill, 
mining, crushing, cement and other machinery and the 
electrical interests. At St. Louis a district sales office has 
been opened in the Chemical Building. H. P. Hill, for- 
merly district manager for the Bullock Company, is the 
manager for the consolidated offices. At Cleveland a dis- 
trict sales office has been established in the New England 
Building under the management of Franklin Wharton, 
formerly district manager for the Bullock Company. At 
Pittsburgh a sales office is located in the Frick Building, 
under the management of H. Wiedeman Murray, who has 
for years represented the company in that district. At 
Kansas City, Mo., a new office has been -established In 
the Dwight Building, with George W. Mattison in charge. 
At Buffalo, N. Y., a district office, with temporary offices 
in the Ellicott Square Building, has been opened under 
the management of George W. Pulver, for a number of 
years with the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company at 
its Syracuse office, and acting manager of that office until 


recently. 
——_o--- 


Seymour R. Church, San Francisco, advises us that 
while the Seymour R. Church Company has ceased doing 
business it has not been succeeded by Schmidt & Faure, 
as stated in our issue of January 19. Mr. Church is still 
in business at the offices occupied by him for years, at 
307 Sansome street, San Francisco, and Schmidt & Faure 
are located at 220 Market street 
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The New Newton Rotary Planing Machine. 


Several new features are to be found in the rotary 
planing machine illustrated herewith, a recent redesign 
of the Newton Machine Tool Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The cutter head is 42 inches in diameter over the tools 
and has an in and out adjustment of 3 inches. It is 
driven by an internal pinion and gearing through phos- 
phor bronze worm wheels and hardened steel worms of 
steep lead. The illustration shows a belt driven machine, 
but it is also made for motor drive, in which case the 
motor is mounted on top of the carriage immediately back 
of the cutter head. The feed motion is taken from the 
internal gear by a pinion and operates through tumbler 
gears, which are controlled by the lever shown at the 
right hand side of the figure. This gives four changes 
of feed through positive gearing to the saddle by means 
of a spiral pinion and rack of 8 feet and power quick 
traverse in either direction. 

With this design and method of operation the machine 
is practically self contained. There are no overhanging 
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Sir James Kitson’s American Impressions. 


LONDON, January 28, 1905.—Sir James Kitson, M. P., 
past president of the Iron and Steel Institute, has been 
giving the Leeds engineers his impressions of America 
arising out of his recent visit. It is 14 years since he 
was last in America, and his comparisons are drawn from 
that date. 

What struck him most there was not the invention 
of new processes, but the development of old ones. Amer- 
ican engineers were very acute in accepting the ideas 
of others and improving upon them, and, with one ex- 
ception, he thought he was right in saying that all the 
original ideas had come from the Old World and had 
been developed in the New. He had been very much 
struck with the use they made of the system of moving 
materials by belt or line rollers in the steel mills, &c., 
and he thought engineers in this country should direct 
greater attention to this point. By that process the 
whole of the processes were facilitated. When they saw 
rolling mills in America producing 5000 and 6000 tons 





The New Newton Rotary Planing Machine. 


parts or long shafts and screws which usually are a source 
of annoyance, owing to the sagging and binding so apt to 
occur in a shaft 15 feet long. In the machine illustrated 
the work table is 9 feet long and 4 feet wide. It is a 
standard design of the company when arranged as illus- 
trated or when in portable form or on a circular sub- 


base, 
——+e —___ 


The new cruiser Milwaukee, now nearing completion 
at the Union Iron Works, San Francisco, when she starts 
on her official trial trip next summer will undergo a 
novel test. In addition to the usual tests of speed, turn- 
ing, stopping, backing and performing other evolutions, 
the Milwaukee will be observed for the amount of smoke 
she emits from her stacks. According to the plans at 
present suggested, a series of photographs of the cruiser 
will be taken while she is under way, and from these, 
taken at fixed intervals of time, the amount of smoke 
may be determined with fair accuracy. Excessive smok- 
ing will be remedied as far as possible, and data may be 
obtained from which to avoid or lessen the smoke in 
future war ship construction. It is further desired to 
measure the smoke emission on account of its being a 
valuable index of the efficiency of boilers and furnaces, 
excessive smoke indicating indifferent fuel or imperfect 
combustion of the fuel. : 


a week it was clear that it was only by these methods 
they could deal with these vast masses of material and 
meet the demands of the great market they. had. He 
granted that the American market was a continent which 
was taking the same kind of thing. 

“We here in this country,” he added, “ work under 
entirely different conditions, and I think there is no rea- 
son to say that the Americans are doing so very much 
better than we are because they are supplying their 
great market with masses of material. All our condi- 
tions are different, our products are different, and in 
the main I unhesitatingly say our products are vastly 
superior to those which are considered sufficient for 
the requirements of the American continent. But we 
might endeavor to imitate the Americans in those things 
which so much facilitate their own manufactures and 
their own productions.” He visited the works of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, where steel was being 
produced by the Talbot process. Mr. Talbot, he believed, 
was now settled at Leeds and lived at Harrogate. 
“ There,” he continued, “ you have an instance of an 
English invention which has received an immense devel- 
opment in the United States. A 200-ton furnace was 
giving a weekly average output of 1200 tons of steel, and 
the highest weekly output had been 1675 tons. One of 
the partners of that establishment informed me that it 
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was building four more furnaces so as to produce from 


250,000 to 300,000 tons a year by the Talbot process. Let 
me claim some credit for the British invention and 


give some due meed of praise to the American system of 
development.” 


The furnace alluded to gave 5 per cent. more steel 
than was actually charged in metal, and an addi- 


tional 5 per cent. came from the oxides from the scale, 
&e., liberally supplied from the rolling mills. He him- 
self saw the furnace at work. 
most beautiful operation, which had the great advantage 
over us that the steel was there melted by natural gas. 
Natural gas was of course a very beautiful fuel for steel 
inelting, but it gradually diminishing quantity. 
Whereas, for instance, 14 years ago the Americans were 
firing all the boilers with it and using it in a very pro 
fuse manner, they had now begun to fire their boilers 
with coal, and were reserving gas for the more special 
processes of steel melting, welding and the like. And so 
some of their advantages were passing from them, while 
our own fuel and opportunities remained with us. Every 
where one went the Bessemer, the Siemens and now the 
Talbot processes were being used—all the inventions of 
this land, which were receiving their greatest 
ment in the United States. 

* One very interesting and new method,” he proceeded, 
“was introduced to us by Mr. Gayley, who gave us a 
paper on his new method of freezing air. That method 
is really a most remarkable improvement and develop- 
inent in the operation of blast furnaces. For 
months they have been working a furnace near Pitts- 
burgh with frozen air. As you know, there is more mois- 
ture in the air in summer than in winter, and if you 
freeze the air you reduce the moisture. The result of 
that has been that the production of the furnace has been 
increased from 2516 tons per week to 3129 tons, an in- 
crease of 613 tons per week simply by the use of frozen 
air, with the same furnace and the same plant. And the 
saving in coke has been enormous—from 2147 tons per 
1726 tons, a difference of 421 tons. or nearly 
+ hundredweight to the ton. Reckoning coke at 1 shil- 
ling per hundredweight, you will easily see what the sav- 
ing amounts to. Foremen engineers ought to acquaint 
themselves with these various processes in order that 
we might retain our position as a manufacturing nation 
in competition with the world.” 

This was not a fiscal question, Sir James further 
said; but would it be right to deprive this nation by some 
fiscal device of the inducement to make these economies 
rather than boldly and manfully to adopt works and lay 
out plant, and so hold our own in a fair race and fair 
competition with other nations? 
that there time 
such as the one he was addressing required more 
to be on the alert and when they more required the habit 
of association to gather and to communicate information. 
The Americans had communicated freely and openly all 
their information, because they hoped to get 


He saw a charge cast, a 


was a 


develop- 


several 


week to 


The conclusion he would 


draw was never was a when socie 


ties 


twice as 


much in return. So he hoped the members of this 

society would communicate information to each other in 

the same spirit. 65: Qu Tk 
oe 


The Lebanon Valley Iron Company.—The annual 
ineeting of the Lebanon Valley Iron Company was held 
at Lebanon, Pa., January 23, and resulted in the election 
of these directors: H. H. Light, S. P. Light, W. S. Davis, 
S. L. Light, George D. Horst, W. W. Light, Eli Attwood 
and J. W. Light. H. H. Light was elected president, W. 
S. Davis secretary and S. P. Light treasurer. The com 
pany manufactures merchant bar iron and muck bars, and 
is adding to its combination train a 16-inch finishing set, 
which will enable it to make up.to 6 inches in flats, 3% 
inches in rounds and 3 inches in squares. In addition 
to this train it is adding a new furnace, which will in- 
crease the output from 25 to 30 tons each 24 hours. 

- oe . 

At a meeting of the Mining and Metallurgical Section 
of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, held February 2, 
the following officers were elected: President. G. H. 
Clamer ; vice-presidents, A. E. Outerbridge, Jr., and James 
Christie; secretary, George P. Scholl. 
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A Curtis & Curtis Pipe Cutting and Thread- 
ing Machine. 





The pipe cutting and threading machine shown in the 
accompanying illustration is believed to be the largest 
machine of its type ever put on the market. Machines 
are built to handle heavier pipe than 15 inches outside 
diameter, the extreme capacity of this machine, but they 
ure of the lathe type, the pipe revolving and the cutting 
tools remaining stationary. This machine, manufactured 
by the Curtis & Curtis Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
the feature that the head may be detached from the base 
and taken to the work if and 
machine, one man easily threading and cutting off pipe 
Often the greater part of 


necessary used as a hand 
15 inches in outside diameter 
the expense in threading pipe is the delay and incon- 
venience of having to remove the pipe from its position 
With this ma- 

when in the 


and transport it to a power machine. 


heavy may be worked, even 


pipe 


chine 





Capacity, Built 


Conn 


Pipe Cutting and Threading Machine, 15-Inch 
by the Curtis & Curtis Company, Bridgeport 


ground or at the bottom of a trench with only one end 
exposed. 

The machine consists of a die-carrying gear supported 
and surrounded by a shell, with an actuating 
pinion imbedded in the side, together with a self center- 
shell. The 
operated by two screws instead of the usual single jaw 


cast iron 


ing vise attached to the back of the vise is 


screw, the two being actuated simultaneously by a gear 
the gear at 
which engages with lead blocks, 
The 
dies open and are adjustable. They draw back when the 
thread is cut by means of a cam motion. The holding 
bolts at the front of the die-carrying 
loosened and the operator grasps the two handles, also 
at the front of the gear, turning it the limit permitted by 
the holding this and 
withdrawing the dies, thus avoiding running back over 
the thread. 
so that they will cut either over or 
to allow of any variation in the fittings. 

The machine is provided with an automatic cut off 
actuating a worm 
and worm gear engaging a rack cutter. This leaves the 
pipe square and without a burr. The dies are so cut that 


at the top connected to a hand wheel. On 
the back is a lead screw 


and thus the feed of the gear is made positive. 


large gear are 


bolts, motion operating the cams 


This motion also makes the dies adjustable 
under standard size, 


mechanism consisting of a star feed, 
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they may be ground upon an ordinary grindstone and 
are interchangeable, so that if one is broken a new die 
may be substituted and used with the remainder of the 
set without supplying an entirely new set. An oil pump 
and tank feed oil in a steady stream on the work, and 
provision is made for its return to the tank for repeated 
use, 

Four speeds are possible forward and back. When 
desired the machine is furnished with direct connected 
steam engine or electric motor. The capacity of the 
machine is all sizes of standard pipe from 4 to 14 inches 
inside diameter and 15 inches outside diameter. It occu- 
pies a floor space of 3 x 4 feet. 


The Gayley Dry Air Blast. 


Some Foreign Opinions, 


The publication of James Gayley’s paper, read before 
the autumn meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, de- 
scriptive of his dry air blast process, has naturally evoked 
lively interest in Europe. In general, the figures given 
in the paper are accepted as correct, or at least bona fide, 
sundry of the visitors at the Isabella Furnaces having 
testified to. the fact that they are substantiated by the 
records, which were freely shown on the occasion of the 
Institute’s visit. The question which principally occupies 
the thoughts of those whose opinions have been published 
to date is the interesting one as to what is the reason of 
the extraordinary results obtained, for, as the inventor 
himself intimates, the fuel necessary to dissipate the 
moisture contained in the blast would represent but 
a fraction of the actual saving claimed. Some of 
the theories advanced to account for the facts are here 
reported, as, whether they are right or wrong, they will 
doubtless be of interest to furnacemen in this country. 

A German Theory. 


W. Schmidhammer, writing in Stahl und Hisen, ex- 
presses his opinion that. the surprising results of using 
dry air can only be explained by the higher pyrometric 
effect. obtained at the tuyeres. He finds by calculation 
that the temperature of combustion with dry air is 2294 
degrees C., as against 2465 degrees C. when the moisture 
amounts to 5.66 grains per cubic foot, in both cases leav- 
ing the initial temperature of fuel and air out of account. 
This shows a gain of 171 degrees C. (308 degrees F.), 
which results in the zone of highest possible temperature 
(limited by dissociation) becoming greater. This neces- 
sarily has a favorable effect, as irregular working is due 
to the necessity of using an excess of fuel to produce a 
given grade of iron, so that anything conducive to regu- 
larity tends toward lower coke consumption, which, in 
turn, causes a more favorable composition and lower tem- 
perature of the gas. 

An English Opinion. 

A writer in the Engineer of London thinks that the 
favorable result is caused entirely by the increased 
density of the air due to its decreased temperature, which 
increase amounts to 12 per cent. The fuel saved by re- 
moving the moisture precipitated in the cooling chamber 
would account for little more than 1 per cent. of the re- 
ported saving in fuel. He is further of the opinion that 
the increased production is due to the fact that the fur- 
nace was previously working with insufficient blast, and 
that in consequence the normal output could not be ob- 
tained, even by fast running of the engines. The writer 
seemingly ignores the fact stated in the original paper 
that the speed of the three engines was reduced from 118 
to 96 revolutions per minute. 

A French Explanation. 

The well-known metallurgist, Le Chatelier, writing in 
the Revue de Métallurgie, attributes the extraordinary 
results, at least in part, to the extra care devoted to the 
furnace by officials and men. He points out that after 
the drying process there was left in the air 1.75 grains 
moisture per cubic foot, while the average moisture in the 
four winter months in America is only 2.20 grains} but 
that, although furnaces are known to give slightly better 
results in winter than in summer, such a saving of coke 
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as Mr. Gayley reports has hitherto been unheard of. <A 
cording to Le Chatelier, the only advantage of the process 
is the possibility of obtaining a metal lower in sulphur, 
which he explains as follows: With dry air, sulphur in 
the coke arriving before the tuyeres is converted int» 
sulphurous acid, which is taken up by the lime, or, 
carbon monoxide is present, calcium sulphide is formed 
which also enters into the slag. If the blast contain. 
moisture, however, hydrogen and steam are also presen! 
and, in consequence, the absorption of sulphur is incom 
plete, sulphureted hydrogen is formed, which unites wit! 
the spongy iron higher up. According to this theory, th 
advantage of the new process is due to the fact that a 
given limit for sulphur can be kept with a colder furnace 


Discussion by the German Eisenhuettenleute. 


At the December meeting of the Verein Deutscher Eisen 
huettenleute, at the conclusion of Dr. von Linde’s address 
on the new process, several of those present expressed 
opinions. The first was Dr. Weiskopf of Hanover, who 
visited the Isabella Furnaces in November with the mem 
bers of the Iron and Steel Institute, and who began by 
testifying to the openness with which the furnace records 
were submitted to inspection on that occasion. He ad- 
mitted that the constant watchfulness of an official of 
Mr. Gayley’s standing would tend to better results with- 
out any addition to the plant, but denied that it could in- 
crease the production 24 per cent. and simultaneously re- 
duce the coke consumption 20 per cent., as the records 
show. He stated that the foreign visitors were astounded 
at the results obtained and attempted to explain the true 
reasons for the same. The heat required to dissociate the 
small amount of moisture removed can certainly not ac 
count for the change, but avoidance of great variation in 
the moisture seems to be the key to the problem. It is 
most likely that the passage of steam over incandescent 
carbon and iron disturbs the equilibrium of the chemical] 
reactions. These reactions, which take place between the 
mixture of gases CO + CO,, and the solid bodies, iron, 
manganese, silicon, sulphur, &¢c., undergo a change on 
the introduction of steam, and there occur what may be 
termed reversible reactions, as shown below: 


I C+ HO => CO + Bi, 
Il. 3Fe + 4 H,O = Fe,0, + 4H, 


The reactions indicated by the arrows pointing to the 
right, which must take place under the conditions, ab 
sorb heat, and as recombustion of CO in the first and H 
in the second case is impossible their heating value is 
lost, as it escapes in the gas, and additional heat is also 
required to again reduce the metallic oxides. Equation 
I would explain Mr. Gayley’s assertion that there is more 
CO in the gas when using natural than when using dry 
air. Changes in the percentage of hydrogen in the gas 
have not yet been investigated, but to find out to what 
extent the reactions indicated really take place will be the 
object of experiments to be undertaken in the near future 
It looks at present as though the results obtained must be 
ascribed to increased regularity in operation and the avoid 
ance of factors that would disturb the chemical equilib 
rium or cause reactions which absorb heat. Regarding 
cost, Dr. Weiskopf stated that he was informed that the 
Isabella installation cost $125,000. 

In order to bring out more clearly the different work 
ing of the furnace when the air is dry, the figures given 
in Table V of Mr. Gayley’s paper (page 15, The Iron Age, 
October 27, 1904) have been plotted as shown in Figs, 1 
and 2. It will be seen in Fig. 1 that with moist air the 
lines representing production and coke consumption are 
relatively very irregular, whereas with dry air, Fig. 2. 
they rise and fall together, which indicates that the fur- 
nace is better able to accommodate itself to changes in 
production and fuel consumption by reason of its freedom 
from internal disturbance. It may also be seen from the 
table that the use of dried air does not preclude great 
variations in the daily output. 


Mr. Gayley’s Figures Criticised by Dr. Luermann, 
The next speaker was Dr. Luermann, the well-known 


consulting engineer of Berlin, who seemed very skeptica! 
of some of the claims made for the new process. Regard 
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ing the decreased work of the blowing engines, he points 
out sundry apparent discrepancies in Mr. Gayley’s paper. 
The diameter of the blowing tub is given as 84 inches 
and the stroke as 60 inches, so that, neglecting the piston 
rod, the displacement would be almost 385 cubic feet per 
revolution. In another place it is stated that at 114 revo- 
lutions per minute the engines were supplying 40,000 
cubie feet of air, which would be equivalent to 351 cubic 
feet per revolution, or 34 cubic feet less than the amount 
found by the above calculation. Immediately below it is 
stated that with dry air the engines ran at 96 revolutions 
per minute, or 18 revolutions slower than before, and that 
thereby the column of blast was reduced over 6000 cubic 


Les 6000 F 
feet. This would show - == 333 cubic feet per revolu- 


tion. Thus there are three different values given for the 
volume of air per revolution. If the engines ran the 
whole day, or 1440 minutes, without stopping, there would 
be 6000 x 1440 = 8,640,000 cubic feet less air required. 
This figure cannot be right if the figures for production 
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Fig. 1—With Air Under Ordinary Conditions. 


and coke consumption in the two periods when moist and 
dry blast were used, as given in Table V, are correct, 
as is shown by the following calculation: In the period 
without dry blast the average production was 358 tons 
with a coke consumption of 2147 pounds per ton. The 
coke consumption for one day would therefore be 768,626 
pounds; of this amount there would be required for the 
dissociation of water in the furnace 358 « 77.16 = 27,62: 
pounds. ‘The remainder, 768,626 27,623 741,003 
pounds, would be gasified by the residue of moisture and 
the oxygen of the air. In the second period during which 
dried air was used there were gasified 447 x 1726 771,- 
522 pounds of coke by means of the oxygen in the air and 
the residue of moisture, which was the same in both 
periods. The blowing engines must, in the latter case, de- 
liver more, not less, in the proportion 741,003: 771,522. 
As the supply of air in 24 hours previously amounted to 
1440 x 40,000 = 5,760,000 cubic feet, the increase would 
amount to 2,372,317 cubic feet. The difference between 
the saving in blast claimed by Mr. Gayley, 6000 x 1440 - 

8,640,000, and the increase really required, as calculated 
above, amounts to 11,012,317 cubic feet, which corresponds 

11,012,317 


to = 275 minutes, or 4% hours’ work of the en- 
40,000 
gines.* 


Another method of calculation leads to similar im- 
possibilities. Mr. Gayley claims to have removed 69 
pounds of water per ton of iron using air which originally 
contained 5.66 grains moisture per cubic foot, of which 
3.91 grains had been taken out. According to this, the 


’ 69 x 7000 ¥ , 
engines only had to supply 3.91 = 123,529 cubic 
123,529 


feet of air per ton of iron, or = 57.5 cubic feet 


2147 
per pound of coke. In Germany, with good blowing en- 
gines it is usually reckoned that 80 cubic feet of air per 


* NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR.—Dr. Luermann seemingly ig- 
nores the increased density of the air, owing to its lower tem 
perature, but this, although considerably lessening the discrep- 
ancy between his figures and those of Mr. Gayley, does not 
entirely remove it. 
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pound of coke are necessary. If the amount of air be 
calculated from Mr. Gayley’s data, that at 114 revolu- 
tions per minute the engines supplied 40,000 cubic feet 
per minute, equal to 57,600,000 cubic feet in 24 hours, 
we obtain as the amount of air per pound of coke 
57,600,000 ae 
wpapoe = 15 cubic feet. This is 17.5 cubic feet per 
(68,626 


or *o 


pound of coke, or 37,364 cubic feet per ton of iron, more 
than found by the previous calculation. Again, the state- 
ments that 69 pounds of water were removed per ton of 
iron and that this amount would be equivalent to 23,192 
pounds of water per day do not agree, as this would make 
23,192 
69 
given in the table is 358 tons. 
Dr. Luermann shows by calculation that the removal 
of 69 pounds of water per ton of iron would result in 
a saving of only 77 pounds of coke, equivalent to 3.58 per 
cent., whereas Mr. Gayley claims a saving of 421 pounds, 
or 19.6 per cent. He expresses his disbelief that 2147 
pounds of coke are ever used in this country to produce a 
ton of iron, and in support of his position quotes figures 
which have been published from time to time of extraordi- 
narily favorable coke practice at Duquesne and South 
Chicago. 


the average production = 336 tons, while that 


Professor Osann Defends Mr. Gayley. 


Dr. Luermann was followed by Professor Osann, who 
remarked that in view of the statements of some of those 
present, he quite believed in the accuracy of Mr. Gayley’s 
figures for production and coke consumption, in spite 
of the discrepancies pointed out by the previous speaker. 
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Fig. 2.—With Dry Air. 


Regarding the theory of Mr, Schmidhammer, alluded to 
above, he contended that an error in calculation had been 
inade and that the increased pyrometric effect would be 
only 114 degrees C., instead of 171 degrees C. Further, 
that the same result would be obtained by raising the 
temperature of the blast 140 degrees C., but that it was 
well known that this would not effect a saving of 20 per 
cent. of coke, but of 5 or 6 per cent. at most. He suggests 
that the furnace may have been getting too much coke be- 
fore, and that the mere fact of reducing the coke caused the 
furnace to work better. He also suggests that the faster 
working made possible by the decreased load on the en- 
gines is responsible for the lower coke consumption. Final- 
ly, he thinks it possible that the valves between the furnace 
experimented on and its neighbor were not tight and so 
gave rise to errors. 
te! 

The S. Obermayer Company, foundry supplies, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago and Pittsburgh, advises us that it has adopt- 
ed a different name for its new core binder from that 
stated in our last issue. This binder is named the Esso 
Gluetrin core binder, and not Glutroid, as previously 
stated. 
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The New Lundell Electric Motor. 


An announcement was made in The Iron Age of Octo- 
ber 27, 1904, that the National Electric Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., had effected an arrangement with Robert 
Lundell to manufacture and market the new motors, 
generators and systems of operation and control that 
are covered by his latest inventions. The details con- 
cerning the construction of the motors have lately been 
given to the public, and it is interesting to find that the 
machine is a striking departure from older forms. The 





Fig. 1 The New Lundell Universal Motor. Showing the Type 
from 7% Herse-Vower Up. Built by the National Electric 
Company 


illustrations show the principal new feature, which is 
the use of a laminated steel magnetic field circuit, while 
other general improvements are in the design and pro- 
portion of the component parts, and have been effective 
in the attaining of a high efficiency, low temperature, 
compactness and strength. 

The general appearance of the motor, as built in sizes 
of from 7% horse-power up, is shown in Fig. 1. Fig. 2 
shows the motor frame with the laminated yoke rings 
and fields, the armature and the end plates removed. 
This is a cast iron open casing in two parts, one of which 
is in one piece. with four hollow extension arms of strong 
cross section, which support the laminations. The other 
inember of the frame is the same with the omission of 
the extension arms. Bolts passing through these arms 
secure all members of the frame together and clamp 





Fig. 2.—The Motor Frame with All Other Parts Removed. 


the laminations, the whole giving a very rigid construc- 
tion, which is in no way dependent upon the laminations. 
The arms are placed 90 degrees apart, and in such a way 
that they do not add to the hight or width of the ma- 
chine. The advantage of the laminated yoke is that it 
insures an absolute uniformity of the magnetic circuits, 
a greater flexibility of speed control, quick field reguld- 
tion and a more compact structure, the permeability of 
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soft steel being greater than that of cast iron. The pol 
pieces and the armature core are also of laminated con 
struction, so that in all parts the material most desirable 
for electrical reasons has been employed. The laminated 
yoke is built up of punched mild steel rings, the inne 
and outer diameters of which are concentric, so that they 
may be accurately centered in the rigid frame just « 
scribed. 

The pole pieces are separately punched from th: 
same material as the yoke rings. They are provided with 
end plates constructed so as to afford ventilating ducts 
to carry off the heat generated in the field coils. These 
end plates are tapped and retaining bolts passed through 
the frames, as shown in Fig. 3, accurately seating the 
pole pieces and causing them to make perfect contact 
with the inner diameter of the yoke rings. By removing 
these plates the pole pieces and field coils can then be 
readily removed. 

In the machines up to 60 horse-power it is claimed 
that it is not necessary to allow for ventilation in the 
center of the armature, as the losses are exceptionally 
low in this line of machines. For the same reason it is 
possible to inclose these motors up to fairly large sizes 
without an excessive rise of temperature resulting in the 
armature. The armature coils are form wound, and are 
separately insulated independently of slot insulation. 
Supporting rings cast in one piece with the end plates 
of the core serve to hold the ends of the armature coils 





» 


Fig, 3.—Detail Showing a Pole Piece and the Manner of Securing 
it in Place. 


firmly in place. <A view of the armature removed is 
shown in Fig. 4. The commutator shells are ventilated 
through their centers, which construction aids in the at- 
taining of cool running. 

The brushes and brush holders also embody a new 
principle. Instead of placing the brushes side by side 
on the stud in a line parallel with the commutator bars, 
the new Lundell brushes are placed one in front of the 
other or in tandem. The total brush surface and the com- 
mutator space covered is the same as in the side by side 
brushes, and each brush has its independent tension 
spring. An advantage of this arrangement is that any 
irregularity of the commutator surface cannot cause both 
brushes to break contact at the same time. While one 
might rise the other is still making contact, and the cir- 
cuit is always closed for that stud. Where field control 
is used to obtain broad ranges, required by variable 
speed work or where conditions of service call for spe- 
cial commutating conditions, the brush at the leading 
edge is made of high resistance carbon to diminish spark- 
ing, and the other brush of high conductivity to carry 
the greater part of the current. 

It is claimed for the new motor that the magnetiz- 
ing losses in the iron and the resistance losses in the 
winding, commutator and brushes are so low, due to the 
economical proportioning of these parts, that the motors 
run cool without any forced ventilation. When running 
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under full load continuously, it has been found that the 
temmperautre rise is so low that the quality of the insula- 
tion is not impaired, and it is possible to carry heavy 
overloads for long periods without injury. The brushes 
also assist in making this possible, as they prevent spark- 
ing, Which would damage the commutator or the brushes. 
The motor in its standard form is capable of considerable 
speed regulation by field control, where it is wanted to 
drive machinery or tools with a variable speed. The 
maker recommends that a range of speeds, the limits 





Fig. 4.—The Armature 


of which are represented by the ratio of 3 to 1, be ob- 
tained by field control. This covers most practical cases. 

A feature in the construction of the motor is its 
short length between bearings, made possible by the high 
quality of the material used for the magnetic circuits. 
The same makes the armature shaft extremely stiff 
against deflection, but it is, however, made of cold rolled 
steel and of large diameter to enhance its strength. The 
hearings are of large area and oil rings are provided to 
conduct the oil from the wells to the armature shaft. 
Cast iron covers directly over the rings permit of in- 
spection, and a special oil plug prevents an overflow of 
oil into the motor when the bearing boxes are filled. 


——~+—--o———_____ 
The Warwick Iron & Steel Company. 





Following is the annual report of the Warwick Iron 
& Steel Company, Pottstown, Pa., which has just been is- 
sued : 

The total product of pig iron for 1904 was 125,933 
gross tons, as follows: No. 1 furnace, 41,198 tons: No. 2 
furnace, 84,735 tons. 

No. 1 furnace was blown in March 14, after being 
fitted with firebrick lining and sundry other repairs. 
Ore bins for No. 1 furnace were completed in June at a 
cost of $17,139.38. The use of the bins shows a saving 
in labor at the rate of over $5000 per year, thus making 
a reduction in the labor charge at this furnace of about 
10 cents per ton of iron. 

No. 2 furnace was blown out June 4. The working of 
the furnace for the month previous indicated that the 
firebrick lining was in bad condition. The consumption 
of. and demand for iron having fallen off to such an ex- 
tent that it was found impossible to sell the product of 
No. 2 furnace at any profit, advantage was taken of this 
fact to blow out the furnace, replace the firebrick lining 
and to strengthen and improve such parts as experience 
had proved to be desirable. The total product for the 
first blast of No. 2 furnace was 328,251 tons, from Octo- 
ber 6, 1901, to June 4, 1904. The furnace was blown in the 
first week of November, and has been producing iron at 
the rate of 3000 to 3300 tons per week, as compared with 
an average of 2000 tons per week for the first six months 
of the previous blast. The increased tonnage is due chief- 
ly to improved facilities for handling ores and coke, bet- 
ter railroad terminals, as well as betterments connected 
with our own appliances, the knowledge that comes with 
experience, and last, but not least, an organization where- 
in every man is acquainted with the requirements of his 
position. This can be effected only after many and re- 
peated trials and changes of employees, and is really a 
process of education that every plant must undergo. It 
is costly, and by so much becomes a valuable asset. 

The year 1904 was far from satisfactory. The aver- 
age price of monthly shipments of iron declined month by 
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month from January to November. The problem of op- 
erating our furnaces successfully, involving as it does the 
handling of about 70,000 tons of raw material per month, 
will be simplified when the railroad companies get into 
shape to furnish cars and motive power to handle the 
freight traffic without the serious interruptions and de- 
lays that have been characteristic for the past three win- 
ters or more. 

The results of the year’s work, as per balance sheet, 
show a profit on the manufacturing operations, after de- 
ducting interest charges, &c. The profit, though small, 
is more appreciated by those familiar with the business 
of 1904 than by stockholders having no acquaintance 
with, and not in personal touch with, the adverse condi- 
tions 

The cost of actual repairs was provided for by an 
accumulated fund, which, while used in our business as 
cash capital, had been deducted from earnings month by 
month in the shape of a constant charge to the cost of 
iron. While our cash working capital has been drawn 
upon, commensurate with our expenditures for repairs 
and improvements, yet the plant as a whole is in a bet- 
ter and stronger condition than ever before. 

The outlook for 1905 is excellent. There is danger, 
however, that costs of manufacture may be increased be- 
yond the limit at which consumption of pig iron can be 
inaintained at a maximum, with the same results as were 
experienced the summer of 1903 and months following. 
Present market prices for iron, based upon present and 
prospective costs, should yield a fair margin of profit. It 
is therefore hoped that the business of 1905 will show a 
handsome surplus. 

During the year bonds to the amount of $15,000 were 
paid and canceled, leaving the outstanding bonds $270,- 
000. 

The balance sheet. as of December 31, 1905, is as fol- 
lows: 

{asctsa 


$1,.735.204.38 
7.905.00 


Real estate, plant and equipment account 
Pig iren on hand—527 tons at $15 per ton 
General stock at furnaces (duplicate parts of ma 
chinery) hada ; See rere 
Bills receivable—-notes for pig iron not discounted. 
Cash in bank...... PR ; Ee ; 
Iron making materials on. hand—ore. coke, coal, &c. 
Accounts receivable—shipments of pig tron, &c... 
Improvement account—improvements to No. 2 fur 
nace .. 


Total. , awa ‘ $2.384.001.98 


16,743.00 
10,852.94 
98. 436.68 
259.758.8383 
220,821.33 


34,279.82 


Liahilities 


$1.455.815.00 
°70.000.00 


Capital stock. . 
Bond aceount.... ‘ 
Profit and loss account 
Balance January 1, 194 $252,006.40 
2 . o “Pr 78a°9 
Sundry credits during year v6.21 one-eee-es 
Pig iron account: 
Earnings for the year, after deducting 


all charges. ... aki aes oe $58,853.73 
Less interest on bonds and borrowed 
ED kaa tere. 2 cae’ 6+ gees ee 25,114.85 


Net earnings after deducting all 


charges 33.738.88 


Bills payable........ : Cakes ‘s re ad 228.993.74 
Accounts payable for book accounts for December. . 143,371.75 
red tere yee ge cael $2.384,001.98 
Edgar S&S. Cook is president. William S. Pilling is vice- 
president and Wm. H. Shelmerdine, Harry C. Francis. 
F. W. Tunnell, F. H. Bachman and Philip Doerr are di- 
rectors. 


$33,738.88 


>-o = 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has sent out speci- 
fications for the construction of part of the land sections 
of its tunnels through the New Jersey, New York & Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, which has supervision over the New 
Jersey end of this project. Bids are asked until March 
6 for the construction of the tunnels through Bergen Hill. 
N. J.. which are to be 6600 feet in length and which are 
to extend from the west side of Bergen Hill. where the 
road comes out in the open, to the portals of the tubes 
under the North River. The estimated cost of the work, 
which is to be started in the spring, is $5,000,000. This 
leaves only a small portion of the work under Manhattan 
Island to be advertised. 
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The Battle Ship Competition. 
Report on the Contest by the Bureau of Labor. 
WasHIneTON, D. C., February 7, 1905.—The Depart- 


ment of Commerce and Labor has completed the investi- 
gation ordered by the House Labor Committee of the 


question of the desirability of the enactment of the so- 


called Gompers Eight-Hour bill, and the report thereon 
has been forwarded to Congress. It will be made public 
after the committee has had an opportunity to examine 
it in detail. The correspondent of The Iron Age is in po- 
sition to state that the findings of the Commissioner of 
Labor, while not conclusive, nevertheless suggest clearly 
the unwisdom of an attempt to change the laws of trade 
by so drastic an enactment as is proposed in the Gompers 
bill. The investigation, therefore, will probably serve to 
strengthen the opposition to the bill in future Congresses, 
for it is a foregone conclusion that the measure cannot 
be passed prior to the adjournment of the present Con- 
gress on March 4. 
The Connecticut-Loulisiana Contest. 


While the text of the main report on the Gompers 
bill is not yet available, the results of a careful inquiry 
made by the Labor Bureau. into the construction of the 
battle ships Connecticut and Louisiana, which are being 
built at the New York Navy Yard and at the yard of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company, re- 
spectively, may be here presented. The data given are 
exceedingly interesting, and while the mere statistical 
statement made would seem to demonstrate the superiority 
of the eight-hour system as applied to shipbuilding, the 
reasons for this apparent advantage, as set forth by the 
Labor Bureau, are so conclusive as to form a complete off- 
set. The extraordinary circumstances surrounding what 
is really a one-sided contest—for it does not appear that 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company 
has made any effort other than to build the best possible 
vessel at the least possible expense without regard to the 
amount of work performed per man per hour—furnish a 
sufficient explanation of the figures presented, while the 
question, vastly more important than any determined by 
this inquiry, as to the comparative cost of constructing 
the two vessels remains undetermined. Following is an 
abstract of this interesting report: 

Summarizing the results of the comparison of the hull 
construction of the two battle ships in a comprehensive 
form, the average man at the navy yard, New York, ac- 
complished as much every ten minutes of the time as the 
average man at Newport News accomplished every 12 
minutes and 25 seconds, but in a day of ten hours the 
average man at Newport News worked in two-tenths of a 
pound more than the average man at the navy yard in a 
day of eight hours. Wages are not considered in this 
statement. 

The dimensions and specifications for both battle ships 
are identical in all their parts. The purpose of the act 
of Congress in having one ship built in a private yard 
where a ten-hour work day prevailed and one in a Gov- 
ernment navy yard where an eight-hour work day was 
in force was to enable comparisons to be made of time 
and cost. Through the courtesy of the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company and the naval con- 
structors at the Navy Yard, New York, acting under the 
authority of the Secretary of the Navy (such authoriza- 
tion having been obtained through the Commissioner of 
Labor and the Secretary of Commerce and Labor), a 
special agent of the Bureau of Labor was enabled to com- 
pare the results of the eight-hour and ten-hour work days 
at the respective yards. 

The work of a contract built battle ship consists of 
the building of the hull, the machinery, certain equipment 
work such as electric plant, interior means of communica- 
tion, &c., fitting in place heavy armor plate furnished by the 
Government and the installation of the ordnance, together 
with furnishing and installing certain parts of the outfit, 
&e. It was determined by the Newport News officials 
that the building of the hull afforded the best and most 
available basis of comparison and they courteously agreed 
to compile the weights of the structural material worked 
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into the hull and the aggregate hours of all labor em 
ployed on the items of hull construction specified by them 
That the Navy Yard officials might be enabled to prepar: 
a similar compilation of weights of structural materia! 
used and the aggregate hours of all labor employed the 
Newport News officials furnishea from their printed 
classification record the detailed specifications of all wor! 
done and charged in their classification to the batt! 
shi) Louisiana. 


On July 15, 1902, 15 days after the act of Congress | 


was approved providing for these battle ships, the Bureau 
of Construction and Repair of the Navy Department 
issued specific and detailed instructions to the Navy Yard 
at New York providing for the material and labor ac 
counts of the battle ship Connecticut and subdividing 
the execution of the work into a number of specific job or- 
ders, in which the work to be done under each was clearly 
defined. This detailed record and a card system enabled 
the Naval Constructor and accounting department at the 
Navy Yard to classify readily and accurately the items 
specified in the Newport News classification for the 
Louisiana, with the same items for the Connecticut. 


Hand Work Alone Considered. 

In this report no other factor is considered than the 
productive ability of two bodies of men, directed by their 
respective superintendents, doing exactly the same kind 
of work, using exactly the same kind of material and the 
same kind of tools. It is practically all hand work, as 
the table of occupations and percentage of work done by 
each presented below indicates. The output of automatic 
machines with their speed limitations in production per 
hour does not enter into this work. Special attention is 
called to this latter condition. The aggregate hours of 
all persons employed in working into the battle ships 
the structural materials of the hull, with the weights of 
such material, make up the complete record: 





Per cent. Per cent. 
of total of total! 
hours hours 
Occupations. worked. Occupations. worked. 
Riveters and helpers... .47.63 Steam engineers........ 0.13 
Fitters and helpers..... 20.93 Machinists and helpers.. 0.09 
Drillers and helpers..... 10.64 Plumbers and helpers... 0.09 
Boat yard laborers...... 6.93 Boiler makers and help- 
Ship shed men and help- ree hae ee 6 66 66% 0.05 
CEB. cc sens euetaieat 6.45 Laborers, other......... 0.02 
Anglesmiths and helpers. 5.39 ere oe 0.01 
Ship carpenters and help- ID i's s:010 6 aisre vi * 
COP ok kawness.cu¥eebed 1.15 
Blacksmiths and helpers. 0.49 Niele te a a 100.00 





* Infinitesimal. 

The keel of the Louisiana was laid February 7, 1908. 
She was launched August 27, 1904. On the day of launch- 
ing the percentage of hull work completed was 54.5. The 
keel of the Connecticut was laid March 10, 1903. She 
was launched September 29, 1904. On the day of the 
launching the percentage of hull work completed was 
53.59. The rapidity with which the work has been car- 
ried on can probably best be noted by a comparison be- 
tween the elapsed time from laying of keel to launch- 
ing of our existing first-class battle ships and that of the 
Louisiana and the Connecticut. Statistics are appended 
to the report which show this time to have ranged from 
533 days in the case of the Alabama to 1135 days in the 
case of the Georgia. It should be remembered that the 
tonnage of the Alabama was but 11,565, as against 16,000 
for the Louisiana and Connecticut. These figures indi- 
cate that the work of the Newport News Company on the 
Louisiana, with far greater tonnage displacement, sur- 
passes that of all others, with the Connecticut two days 
behind. 

The proportion of hull construction completed to date 
of ending of the report can be compared with the total 
weight of hull complete and total tonnage of ships, as 
shown in the following table: 


Weight of Completed Battle Ships. 





Tons, Tons. 
Hull, complete, steel ENED. 0'e 040 ponrus 1,338.91 
GBR BOGE. Sve cscs 6,352.09 Equipment .......... 350.80 
Hull fittings......... 755.45 Outfit and stores..... 477.31 
Protectiem «oo. asccces 8,991.95 PORE rn awaw er dsm enon 900.00 
Steam engineering... .1,500.00 PD: a0» sates asain « 513.49 
Reserve feed water... 50.00 - 
Oey Geeta, WUE: Vic vce usc ceca cbpeeeees 16,000.00 
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Material Worked Into Vessels, 


The structural material worked into the hull of the 
Louisiana at Newport News from the laying of the keel 
to September 1, 1904 (four days after launching), was 
carefully calculated. The total gross weight of the struc- 
tural material worked upon was 14,295,965 pounds. The 
weight of the net or finished material worked into the hull 
was 12,216,154 pounds. The aggregate hours of all em- 
ployees engaged upon this work was 2,413,888. The total 
gross weight of the structural material worked upon in 
the building of the Connecticut was 14,173,894 pounds. 
The weight of the net or finished material worked into 
the hull was 11,391,040 pounds. The aggregate hours of 
all employees engaged upon this work was 1,808,240. 

From the foregoing data, compiled and verified by the 
officials at both shipyards, with independent verification 
of navy yard hours and weights from totals of pay rolls 
and from Bureau of Construction records, the following 
comparisons are made: 

Gross weight of structural material used: Louisiana, 14,295,965 
pounds; Conrecticut, 14,173,894 pounds 

Weight of net or finished structural material worked into hull 
Louisiana, 12,216,154 pounds; Connecticut, 11,391,040 
pounds. 

Aggregate hours of all employees engaged upon the work: Lou 
isiana, 2,413,888 hours; Connecticut, 1.808.240 hours 
Dividing net pounds of material finished into ships by 

the actual aggregate hours of employees who worked it in, 

the following comparison is obtained : 

Average number of pounds worked in in ten hours: Louisiana. 
50.608 pounds. 

Average number of pounds worked in in eight hours: Connecti 
eut, 50,396 nounds. 

Average number of nounds worked in per hour: Louisiana, 
5.0608 pounds; Connecticut. 6.2995 pounds. 

Dividing the aggregate hours worked by the actual 
working days in the period. a daily average number of 
men working ten and eight hour days full time each for 
the total number of days is obtained, as follows: 

Daily average of men working full time days of ten hours: 
Louisiana, 500.8 men. 

Daily average number of men working full time days of eight 
hours. Connecticut, 470.9 men. 


Resulting average number of net pounds per day, all employees 
Lonistana, 25,344.49: Connecticut, 23,731.48. 


This comparison shows that the average production 
per man per hour on the Connecticut exceeded by 24.48 
per cent. the average production per man per hour on the 
Louisiana, and in the opinion of the Labor Bureau ex- 
plains why the progress on the Connecticut in the reports 
of percentage of work completed to the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair has kept pace with the percentage 
reports of work completed on the Louisiana. 


Results Explained. 


The work on the Louisiana has been performed in the 
regular way and under normal conditions, while that of 
the Connecticut indicates the putting forth of unusual 
and extraordinary effort and energy. The reasons why 
this should be so called for further inquiry into prevail- 
ing conditions and elicited the following : 


1. Higher rates of wages are paid at the navy yard than by 
private companies in Greater New York and elsewhere, and the 
rates of the latter average higher than private companies else 
where. 

2. Employment the year round is steadier and more secure 
than in private yards. 

3. The higher wages. shorter hours and steady employment 
attract the best grade of workmen to the navy yard. where a 
tacit recognition of an asserted economic theory prevails. that 
the best workmen cannot be induced to work extra hard without 
larger pay than the average. 

4. Prompt recognition of good work by advance in wages 
and promotion in grade. 

5. A large waiting list of mechanics and others from private 
shops to select from. 

6. The expectation or belief that if the Connecticut was 
built in record time the building of another battle ship would 
be given the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

7. A zeal generated by the general challenge of the country 
to the navy yard workmen to make good their claims in this 
test 

8. Prompt discharge for inefficiency. 

9. Dismissal of workmen who could not or would not come 
up to a required standard of output in quantity and quality. 

10. No restriction of output individually or collectively. 

11. Loafing, soldiering or “ marking time” not tolerated. 

12. Workmen required to begin work the moment the whistle 
blows and to continue working until the moment the whistle 
blows at quitting time. 
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13. Strict technical and exacting supervision of a high order 
of skill and experience 

14. A desire on the part of naval constructors and workmen 
to remove an impression of inefficiency growing out of former 
navy yard construction of war vessels, before civil service regu- 
lations controlled employment there. 


Not An Eight-Heur Argument, 


The report closes with the following pointed comment: 

“Former investigations of industrial conditions, to- 
gether with facts brought out in this, lead tothe follow- 
ing conclusions : Notwithstanding the remarkable achieve- 
ment of the naval constructors and the workmen at the 
navy yard, probably unsurpassed in American industrial 
history, and the other notable examples in some of our 
great establishments in bringing out the best efforts and 
energy of their employees, it does not follow, when the 
facts presented by manufacturers are considered, that 
an eight-hour work day is possible under prevailing condi- 
tions or that labor unions and shop management in gen- 
eral have reached a plane that would make it possible.” 

W.k 
—— 


Standard Screw Cutting Lathe. 


A new standard screw cutting lathe, built by Arm- 
strong, Whitworth of Manchester, England, has just 
been erected at the National Physical Laboratory at 
Bushey House, London. The standard screw made of 
compressed steel and some 6 feet in length has nothing 
in its appearance that would suggest delicacy of construc- 
tion. The lathe to which it is attached exceeds 20 feet 
in length, and as it works to so fine a degree of accuracy 
as to correct an error of 1-10000 inch, every precaution 
has beeh taken to protect it from varying temperatures 
by housing it in a special building heated to a constant 
temperature of 60 degrees. The lathe differs greatly in 
construction from an ordinary lathe. The lead screw and 
the screw to be cut are coaxial. No gear wheels are em- 
ployed and there are means for automatically correct- 
ing even the most trifling errors of the lead screw. The 
lathe room, which is air tight except for the ventilation 
inlets and outlets, is completely surrounded by an outer 
shell, and is provided with a glazed roof partition at 
one side enabling observations to be made from the out- 
side of the room. To prevent vibration the lathe has been 


‘fixed on a foundation consisting of 20 tons of concrete, 


covered with 6 inches of Cork stone. Power is supplied 
by a 5 horse-power motor, and arrangements are made 
for driving the lathe mandrel direct from the outside of 
the room. In this way the presence of a human being 
within the lathe room can be dispensed with for consid- 
erable periods at a time, and the machine, with its auto- 
matic corrector, can under vigilant supervision from 
without be safely left to perform its task with marvelous 
precision. Everything possible is done to maintain an 
even temperature, and to this end the room is as far as pos- 
sible kept clear of human occupants, while water pipes on 
either side of the lathe are employed whenever necessary 
to reduce the temperature. 
a iil tte 

A new life saving belt which is very light in weight 
has been recently tested in France. It is worn under the 
vest and contains four strong sacks connected by a 
tube containing a charge of calcium carbide. When the 
wearer falls into the water the resulting moisture gen- 
erates at once enough acetylene gas to fill the sacks, and 
this provides a sufficient amount of buoyancy to enable 
the wearer to keep his head and shoulders out of the 
water for an indefinite time. When uninflated by the gas 
the belt may be worn under the vest without its presence 
being even suspected by the wearer’s companions. It may 
thus be kept in place during an entire voyage, and will be 
always ready when required. 





A course in chemical engineering has been established 
at Columbia University, New York City, leading to the 
degree of chemical engineer. This course will go into 
operation at the beginning of the next academic year. In 
connection with this course the sum of $10,000 has re 
cently been given to the university to establish and equip 
a laboratory of electrochemistry in Havemeyer Hall. 
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Valve Improvement in Cowper Hot Blast 


Stoves. 


The illustrations given herewith show a valve im- 
provement for Cowper hot blast stoves invented and pat- 
ented by E. J. Windsor Richards and Thomas Lewis, 
Glengarnock, Scotland. These valves are designed for 
the purpose of cleaning and keeping clear the checker 
work as well as regulating the heat, blast and draft of 
the stoves. 

A great deal of difficulty is experienced by managers 
of blast furnaces in keeping Cowper hot blast stoves clean 
wherever much dust is carried over by the furnace gases 
to the stoves. This dust adheres to the checker work in 
a gradually increasing thickness, especially toward the 
top, which so reduces the area of the flues that the heat- 
ing capacity steadily becomes less, until the efficiency 
of the stove is practically rendered useless. The present 
method of cleaning a stove, by firing a gun or by blowing 
it through with a blast, is quite ineffective, as often when 
the stove is examined after such a cleaning it will be 
found that only a limited area, perhaps not more than 
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Fig. 1.—Vertical Section of Base of a Fire Brick Stove with 
the Richards and Lewis Valve Improvement. 


one-sixth, around the outside edge has been cleaned. The 
only thorough way of cleaning at present in use is by lay- 
ing off the stove, allowing it to cool and then cleaning 
it by hand labor. This is quite an expensive method, 
and, further, the use of the stove is lost during the cool- 
ing and cleaning as well as during the time when the 
dust is collecting. To prevent this loss of time and to 
clean the stove cheaply and efficiently is one of the ob- 
jects aimed at in the valve arrangement illustrated. 

Fig. 1 shows a vertical section of the base of a fire 
brick stove constructed in accordance with this invention. 
The letters A represent the inlets to the flues in the 
checker work. The letters B refer to the chamber in 
which the cold air blast is admitted. The letters C desig- 
nate valves of suitable form through which the air blast 
passes on its way to the vertical flues through the checker 
work. In lieu of introducing the air blast direct into the 
heated honeycomb filling of the stove this arrangement 
causes the blast to enter the chamber B and pass through 
the valves C. These valves are, say, six in number, as 
shown in Fig. 2, which is a horizontal section of this por- 
tion of the stove. When the passages of the checker 
work become choked all the valves are to be closed: then 
one or the other is rapidly opened and closed, thus caus- 
ing the whole blast to travel through one-sixth of the 
passages at a time. The force thus confined to an in- 
crement of the whole blast effectively removes the ob- 
struction, which would not be the case if the blast were 
acting on all passages at once, in which case no more 
passages would be cleaned than correspond with the 
area of the air duct. The dust can either be blown 
out through a valve on the dome or down through 
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the gas valve, as commonly done at present, or into a 
main dust collecting tube. When once cleaned the pas 
sages can be kept perfectly free by opening the valves at 
set intervals. 

The frequency and ease with which the stove can be 
blown through will insure that the dust will never be left 
lying long enough on the checkers to become fused on 
which is a constant source of trouble in stoves at present 
Even at works using a clean gas in their stoves, such a 
a plant with coal fuel furnaces with ammonia recovery 
or in a coke fuel furnace with gas cleaning plant, this 
valve arrangement is still claimed to be advantageous, for 
by means of it the draft and heating can be regulated at 
will. In the ordinary Cowper stove, even when perfectly 
clean, the area of the checker work is so much larger 
than the chimney valve area that the tendency is for 
most of the products of combustion to pass through only 
a portion of the stove and not distribute themselves over 
the whole area. In this way a great part of the value of 
the stove is lost. With the auxiliary valve arrangement, 
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Fig. 2.—Horizontal Section of Fire Brick Stove through the 
Valves. 


however, it is possible so to direct the gases as to heat the 
entire checker work evenly. Thus the stove can be started 
with three of the valves open, and as soon as the first por- 
tion is judged to be sufficiently heated the other three 
valves can be opened and the first three closed. 

It will also be a well-known fact to furnace managers 
(more especially in those plants where each furnace is 
isolated) that there often arise conditions when it would 
be a decided advantage to the furnace to lower the tem- 
perature for a short time, and yet be able, on the short- 
est notice, in case of a reaction taking place, to obtain in- 
stantaneously the highest possible heat. This, it is 
claimed, would be possible with the valve arrangement 
described, for by allowing the cold blast to travel through 
a section only of the stove it would soon exhaust all the 
available heat, while a large amount of heat is stored up 
in those sections which are closed and is thus available 
for a sudden emergency. It will be seen, then, that by 
adopting this method fewer stoves will be required, as the 
cleaning can be effected in five minutes, thus obviating 
the necessity of laying off the stove and waiting for it to 
cool. to have it thoroughly cleaned; also the fullest ad- 
vantage can be taken of the available heating surfaces, 
and, moreover, the blast can be kept at a much more even 
temperature, 

Two stoves at the Glengarnock Iron & Steel Works, 
Scotland, have already been fitted with this arrangement, 
and it is stated that they are giving excellent results, 
fully repaying the reasonable outlay necessary for the in- 
stallation. As the requirements of present blast furnace 
practice necessitate a higher and more even temperature, 
it has made many firms consider the question of adding 
more stoves, and as a new stove cannot be built for less 
than the outlay necessary for fitting several existing 
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stoves with this arrangement, it is pointed out that the 
same expenditure of capital would not only give better 
results in working a blast furnace, but would also in- 
volve less outlay in labor for cleaning. 
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A New Three-Quarter Inch Thread Rolling 
Machine. 


lor rolling screw threads a machine is required which 
Will support an adjustable, stationary. grooved plate or 
die, and carry a reciprocating die parallel with it. Be 
tween these two grooved plates the rod or blank to be 
threaded is rolled and passed longitudinally. To force 
up threads on metal requires considerable pressure, so 
the first requisite in such a machine is rigidity. Next in 
importance is power, and, finally, long wearing qualities. 

rhe machine illustrated herewith is designed and pro 
portiond to roll %-inch bolts, and the dies are of suf 
ficient face to roll a threaded length of 3% inches on 
screws of this size. Under the gear case at the right is 


parts, and the timing of the pusher and dies is readily 
accomplished by adjusting the operating cam, located on 
the lower end of the crank plate shaft, and easily accessi 
ble, 

This machine weighs 5300 pounds, and is back geared 
to 1. It is the latest and largest of the several sizes 
which have been brought out by the E. J. Manville Ma 
chine Company of Waterbury, Conn. 
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The Electric Controller & Supply Company. Cleveland, 
Ohio. has recently put on the market a new type of mag- 
net for handling pig iron, small billets, scrap iron or steel, 
sipall steel or iron castings, bolts, rivets. &¢., in bulk, 
Which is the result of protracted experimenting to get the 
most efficient design. It is adapted to be carried on the 
hook of a crane and controlled by the crane man, who 
can thus perform the entire operation of loading or un 
loading a car or loading melting stock into charging 
boxes with no ground men or helpers. This type of mag 
net, which is radically new and is covered by letters 





A New %-Inch Thread Rolling Machine, Built by the E. J. Manville Machine Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


placed a crank plate having gear teeth on its rim. This 
plate gear is carried on a large pendent shaft supported 
in the frame casting, and is rotated by a steel pinion on 
an upright driving shaft. The latter is in turn driven 
through a pair of bevel gears by the horizontal pulley 
shaft below. From a iarge crank pin in the upper face of 
the plate gear a substantial connection unites the crank 
and the reciprocating moving die slide. 

Another way of connecting these parts would be 
through a Whitworth variable motion, but by so doing it 
has been found that nothing is gained and complication 
results. Such a mechanism would not increase the power 
of the machine, but would merely give a slight change in 
relative velocity during the various parts of the stroke. 
By both mechanisms the actual work would be done in 
approximately a half revolution of the crank plate, there- 
fore the simple crank was considered the most satisfac- 
tory. 

The crank is made to revolve in a horizontal instead 
of in a vertical plane as in a steam engine, and from 
left to right, like the hands of a clock, in order that the 
slide may receive the*pressure or wear on its back sur- 
face. If made in the other form this resultant pressure 
would be on its lower side, and it is found best to take 
both the pressure due to the squeeze of the dies and the 
back pressure due to driving on the large, well fitted and 
amply lubricated back surface of the slide. 

With some classes of work to be threaded it is per- 
missible to push or start the work into the dies by a 
positive acting mechanism, while with others a yielding 
pressure is required. This machine is provided with a 
starting device or pusher, so constructed that either con- 
dition can be ‘obtained by a simple. rearrangement of 


patent, has so effectively supplied the demand for a 
means of reducing the cost of handling such raw ma- 
terials that the company is experiencing a heavy call 
for it. 


Kerosene as a fuel for internal combustion engine= 
is obtained by distilling crude petroleum, the result show- 
ing about 1 pint of the refined kerosene for each 344 
pints of the crude raw material. The heating value va- 
ries from 22,000 to 24,000 British thermal units per pound, 
depending somewhat upon the composition. In general, 
the quicker the distillation the poorer the kerosene, 
though the quantity obtained is liable to be greater. The 
“burning point” is placed between 130 and 140 degrees 
F.; the boiling point anywhere from 300 to 500 degrees 
F. When boiled a vapor density is observed equal to five 
times that of air, and the requirements for combustion 
call for almost 190 cubic feet of air to each pound of fuel. 


More than 40 submarine boats of various sizes and 
descriptions are now in service or under construction 
for the French Government. Three of the latest, known 
as “XX,” “Y” and “ Z,” are in the nature of experimental 
boats and are of different sizes, the displacements be- 
ing respectively 168, 213 and 202 tons. In these boats an 
attempt has been made to combine the advantages of the 
submarine boat proper with those of the “ submersible,” 
and to avoid the disadvantages of both “XX” has a 
length of 123 feet, a beam of 10% feet and a draft on the 
surface of 74 feet. She will have accumulators for elec- 
tric power when submerged, and some type of gas engine 
for use on the surface, the engine being of about 220 
horse-power, and the designed speed 10.5 knots. 
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The International Kerosene Engine. 


The kerosene engine is desirable for many purposes 
because of its low initial cost and its cheap and compara- 
tively safe fuel. A simple form of the kerosene engine, 
manufactured by the International Power Vehicle Com- 
pany, Stamford, Conn., is shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. The fuel generally used is ordinary kero- 
sene, but cheaper grades of petroleum may be substituted. 

The kerosene engine differs from the gasoline engine 
in essential details of its mechanism, due to the different 
natures of the two fuels, kerosene being less volatile. 
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ignition is taking place, and when the exhaust gases are 
escaping and the fresh charge entering. When the piston 
has risen nearly to the end of the upward stroke the air 
inlet A is uncovered, and as there is a partial vacuum 
in the air tight crank case C the air rushes in. As the 
piston descends, impelled by the ignited gases, the air in 
the crank case is compressed, the pressure extending to 
the passage D, called the air transfer box. The descend- 
ing piston finally uncovers the exhaust passage, through 
which the inert gases of combustion escape, impelled 
first by the pressure remaining in the cylinder, and then 
by the rush of air through the inlet E, which is opened 
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Fig. 1-—The Kerosene Engine Built by the International Power Vebicle Company, Stamford, Conn. 


No carburetor is used to convert the fluid into gas. The 
oil is introduced into the cylinder as a spray, mixed with 
air and is changed into a gaseous condition within the 
cylinder before ignition occurs by means of heat which 
must be within well-defined limits. If the vaporous fuel 
comes in contact with too great a heat the petroleum is 
disintegrated, its hydrogen escapes and its carbon de- 
posits in stone-like scales upon the cylinder head, while 
too little heat will not produce the gaseous condition nec- 
essary to perfect combustion. 

The engine is shown in Fig. 1, and Figs. 2 and 3 


show it in section and the position of the piston when 


after the exhaust, as will be noticed in Fig. 2. The 
moment the inlet E is opened the compressed air in the 
crank case and air transfer box rushes into the cylinder, 
driving out the remaining gases, except a small amount 
left in the cavity holding the firing plug F. This small 
residue plays an important part in the successful opera- 
tion of the engine, for it keeps the new charge away 
from the red hot firing plug until the proper time for 
igniting. As compression takes place above the piston 
during its upward stroke, the new charge forces the 
burned gases further into the cavity, until the new charge 
comes in contact with the plug and is ignited. The plug 
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has a screw stem, by which its position in the cavity 
may be adjusted by a nut on the outside of the cylinder 
head to correspond to the power required. Withdrawing 
the plug into the cavity delays ignition, thus furnishing 
greater power. Advancing it nearer to the opening of 
the cavity advances the ignition, and less power is de- 
veloped. 

The charge of fuel is introduced through the inlet B, 
either from a pressure tank or by the suction created 
by the partial vacuum of the crank case. A check valve 
prevents the oil from returning through B after it has 
been admitted. The oil as it enters the engine is received 
on a gauze screen, H, and by capillary attraction forms a 
thin film upon it until the entrance E is uncovered and 
the air rushes into the cylinder, passing through the 
gauze, taking the oil with it in a very fine spray, so 
fine that if permitted to escape into the air it would 
float. The intermingled air and oil spray passing up 
into the cylinder strikes the hot cylinder head at G. The 
heat of the metal is not enough to ignite the oil, nor to 
cause it to “crack,” i. e., give off hydrogen and deposit 
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of raw materials, and is at present supplying other com- 
panies with coke, ore and limestone. It will be its future 
policy to secure the larger profits made by the manufac- 
ture of finished products, and with that end in view the 
company has commenced the erection of a soil pipe plant 
at Gadsden, Ala., through its affiliated company, the 
Coosa Pipe & Foundry Company. It is likely that other 
plants for making the finished product will be constructed 
in the near future, but thus far plans have not progressed 
to the extent that a definite statement can be made. 


—_>-- oe 


The cargo of the Great Northern steamship Minne- 
sota, which sailed from Seattle, Wash., January 23, for 
her maiden voyage to the Orient, is easily the largest 
ever loaded at a Pacific Coast port. It consisted of 26,000 
tons of merchandise, chiefly domestic products, valued at 
$1,804,633 according to the manifests filed in the customs 
office. The manifests show among other goods consign- 
ments of 400 pieces, boxes, crates and packages of ma- 
chinery, 146 lathes and boxes of lathes, 35 boxes of cast- 
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Fig. 2.-—Section Showing Position of Fig. 3.—Section Showing Position of Fig. 4.-—End Elevation and Part Sec- 


Parts at time of Ignition. 


carbon. Instead, this heat converts the oil and air into 
a gaseous mixture, which is maintained by the heat of 
compression until the moment of igniting. 

The ignition plug replaces the torch, which need be 
applied only in giving to the plug its initial red heat for 
the first discharges, after which the heat of ignition is 
all that is necessary. 

For changing the speed of the engine a _ butterfly 
valve, shown at J, Fig. 4, in the air transfer box, is em- 
ployed for throttling and is automatically controlled by 
the governor, which is of the usual type. 


—— ~oem- 


The Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Company.— 
The control of this company has passed into the hands 
of New York interests and the headquarters has been 
moved from Baltimore, Md., to 74 Broadway, New York, 
where the company occupies the entire eighteenth floor. 
The operating offices, however, will remain at Birming- 
ham, Ala., which continues to be the address of the presi- 
dent, T. G. Bush, On the sale of the stock four of the 
Southern directors resigned and New York business men 
were selected in their stead. At a recent meeting the fol- 
lowing officers and directors were elected: T. G. Bush, 
president; J. H. Hoadley, vice-president; William M. 
Hoagland, treasurer; Richard H. Edmonds, chairman of 
the Executive Committee; Erskine Hewett, Atwood Vio- 
lett, William C. Seldon, D. G. Boissevain and Edward 
K. Hill. The company is strongly fortified in the matter 





Parts During Exhaust and Admission. tion, Showing Governing Mechanism. 


ings, 200 boiler tubes, 74 kegs of bolts and 896,117 pounds 
of copper ingots. 


It is estimated by Pittsburgh iron and steel authori- 
ties that the producing capacity of the United States 
Steel Corporation must be doubled within the next ten 
years to meet the enlarged demand for iron and steel 
products. 


The No. 1 blooming mill of the American Steel & Wire 
Company, at the Newburgh Works, Cleveland, Ohio, es- 
tablished a new record for rolling 4 x 4 inch billets during 
January, when 47,980 gross tons were rolled. The best 
previous record on this mil) was made in November, 1904, 
when 43,860 tons were made. 


It is stated that the Cambria Steel Company, Johns- 
town, Pa., intends to double its capacity for the manu- 
facture of steel cars. At present it has facilities for 
turning out from 75 to 100 steel cars per week, which are 
built under patents owned by the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, under a special arrangement with the 
latter. 


The report is officially denied that the Demmler Works 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, at Demmler, 
near Pittsburgh, are to be removed to Connellsville, Pa. 
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German Views of American Industrial 


Education. 


Dr. Jastrow, professor of political economy, Berlin 
University, sounds a note of warning to his countrymen 
based on his observations of the presence of educated men 
in American commercial life. His opinion, published in 
the annual report of the Senior Merchants’ Association 
of Berlin, is essentially at variance with what the Ameri- 
can Consul-General at Berlin reports to be the prevailing 
idea gathered by German visitors to the United States 
last year, as printed in The Iron Age of last week under 
the head of the “German View of American Industry.” 
This report indicates that the German visitors found 
American commercial and industrial education to be 
superficial as a whole. Dr. Jastrow, according to a dis- 
patch from Berlin, states that he was surprised at the 
number of college men in American business life, and that 
he found so many educated men following commercial 
pursuits that he argues that German business men must 
have a broader culture in order not to remain behind the 
Americans. He says that American experiences in com- 
mercial education will have an appreciable influence in 
shaping the course of study at the Berlin Commercial 
University, which the Senior Merchants’ Association will 
open for students in the fall of 1906. 

The trend of college men to go into business is becom- 
ing stronger every year. The annual crop of lawyers, 
physicians and other professional men continues large— 
too large, it is claimed—so that the average young prac- 
titioner, whatever his specialty may be, finds it pretty 
hard to make a start, to say nothing of a good living. 
Mercantile and manufacturing pursuits have no limit for 
the educated man who is able and ambitious. His field 
will not get crowded. The number of college bred men as 
compared to those whose education had to cease at an 
earlier stage will not become too great among the great 
industrial army. The mercantile life has always been 
sought by college men, but the manufacturing field has 
not been taken advantage of to any great extent until 
quite recently. It is said that undergraduates looking 
ahead saw the professions filled almost to the limit. and. 
deciding to go into business, saw that the real opening 
was in manufacturing. 

The college bred man must begin at the bottom, it is 
true. He must be in dead earnest, ready to subordinate 
himself to others no older whose practical experience 
must be for the time superior to the more substantial 
basis of education. When the graduate has done this he 
has succeeded in proportion to his natural ability, and, 
everything else being equal, he has progressed faster than 
those who had not the basis of a superior education. The 
experience of those who first tried this experiment was 
passed along to those that came after at college, until 
such a career has come to be looked upon as the equiva- 
lent in honor and general attractiveness to the pro- 
fessions. The undergraduate has come to shape his col- 
lege course to prepare himself in as practical a way as 
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possible for business life. This is evident in colleges 
with the elective system in the number of young men 
who select Spanish as an essential study, in addition to 
their French and German, on the ground that knowledge 
of this tongue of our new possessions and of the countries 
south of us may be of real business value. 

Another very essential change along the same lines is 
in the establishment of technical high schools and manual 
training schools. The whole idea of the high school 
course has changed because of the demand for something 
more than a routine education to follow the grammar 
schools, especially for those who will not have the oppor- 
tunity for a higher education, but also for boys who plan 
to enter a polytechnic institute or scientific school. Many 
small cities as well as the larger centers now have such 
preparatory schools, spending relatively great sums of 
money in buildings and equipment and for maintenance. 
So-called Latin-scientific courses are increasingly popular. 
It is in the technical high school and in semiscientific 
courses that many boys get the cue that leads them to 
shape their college training with a view to going into 
manufacturing. 

We are inclined to think that America has little to 
fear in the future from a lack of properly educated men 
in industrial and commercial pursuits. Dr. Jastrow is 
right. At the present time, perhaps, the critics voiced 
in Consul-General Mason’s report may be right in stating 
that too little attention is paid to those classes of special- 
ization that would carry out scientifically the develop- 
ment of American commerce. But colleges, polytechnic 
institutes, technical high schools and engineering schools 
generally will fill whatever void may exist. So long as 
the young men of the country have the virility and ability 
that characterize them to-day just so long will American 
industry maintain its high place in the world. 


— - 


The Trials of Machine Tool Sellers. 


Every machine tool builder and dealer has more or 
less frequent experiences with the customer who takes 
a tool on trial or buys it on time, and after using it in 
manufacturing declines to accept it, asserting it to be 
deficient in workmanship or capacity. The problem is to 
ascertain to which class such a customer belongs—the 
man who honestly believes that the machine is not what 
it was represented to be, or the man who either wishes 
to get rid of the tool after he has had some genuine good 
from it or seeks to get a reduction from the agreed price. 
The complaint by builders of high class tools is that the 
latter class is about as numerous as the other, but the 
dishonesty of purpose is fully as apt to lie with some 
shop official outside of the office as with the responsible 
officers who must accept the word of the shop as to the 
merits of a machine. 

Complaints by customers that a tool is a disappoint- 
ment owing to lack of a complete understanding of the 
machine are numerous enough, and such instances are 
easy of adjustment if the fault be with the workman or 
the shop superintendent, for the representative of the 
builder of the tool can easily straighten out matters. It 
may be that some small but important part of the mech- 
anism is out of adjustment, or perhaps in the hurry of 
setting up a tool for immediate shipment the careless- 
ness of an employee has left something undone that 
should have been done. Or it may be that an overzeal- 
ous salesman has gone too far in his guarantees, keeping 
his home office in ignorance of them, in which case the 
adjustment of differences may rightfully be a matter of 
dollars and cents. 
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It is a more serious complaint that customers will- 
after 


full use of them for a considerable period, during which 


fully decline to accept machines they have had 
time they have accomplished enough of the class of work 
for which the tool was Wanted to enable them to dispense 
Build- 


have to be on constant guard 


with its services for a considerable time to come. 
ers of special machinery 
against this sort of thing, which occurs much oftener 
than can be realized by those who are not in the ma- 
chine tool business. It must be said that machine tool 
builders themselves are seldom guilty of such deception. 
that 


answer to the 


Generally the complaint comes in a letter stating 
the machine will not do its work. In 
natural inquiry as to where the tool is deficient the an- 
swer is usually a general one, that it “ won’t work.” or is 
“no good,” or some other equally unintelligent explana 
tion. 


Ilere is where the expense begins for the manu- 


facturer. He must send a man to investigate and make 
a report. The report being that the machine is in good 


running order, or out of order apparently from sheer 
desire to have it so, the next step is to begin more ener 
xetic negotiations. Sometimes at this point the offer is 
made to take the machine at a reduced price, or hints 
are thrown out to that effect. Or the point blank refusal] 
to accept the machine at any price requires either the 
taking back of the machine. which must be done if it is 
trial, or else insistence that the 


simply on strenuous 


price be paid as agreed. There is a tendency to deal 
too leniently with such cases for fear of incurring ill will. 
Such leniency is a mistaken business policy, and injures 
the trade generally. If business men would be rid of 
those who would take advantage of opportunities to de- 
fraud they should deal with them with uncompromising 
business austerity, and insist that just bills be paid. 

There is another phase of this affliction of the ma 
chine tool men, which is when the shop foreman or su- 
perintendent wishes to be considered in a financial way 
when purchases of equipment are made. They must be 
“ greased,” to use an inelegant trade colloquialism. If they 
are not thus put in a good humor their efforts are direct- 
ed toward spoiling the reputation of that particular ma 
chine tool builder, and such men know how to do it. 
They prejudice their employers by insinuation and open 
criticism. This source of disagreement between the ma- 
chine tool man and his customer is one that the customer 
is quick to get rid of as soon as he finds it out. and 
nowadays it is not so easy to fool him, and the evil is 
consequently less frequent, but it still exists. 

Selling machine tools at long range is a great source 
of annoyance and disagreement. A New England manu- 
facturer of pipe cutting machines sold one to an Austra- 
lian customer to go back into the interior. which was an 
after its de 


expensive matter of freight alone. Soon 


livery a letter was received Stating that the machine 
would not work. The reply was that it must work. for it 
had been carefully tried out in the shop before shipment. 
Correspondence continued, each interchange of letters 
consuming several months. the customer all the while 
insisting that the machine would not work because the 
centering vise would not correctly align the work. 
Finally, in desperation the manufacturer wrote offering 
to take back the machine if the freight charges would be 
paid by the customer, providing the machine proved to 
be all right when it arrived at the shop. It cost $350 
for the freight on a $250 machine, which made a com- 
plete circuit of the globe, and it was found that an Aus- 
had 
returning them had reversed their positions, throwing 
the vise more than half an inch out of line with the dies, 


and yet no one had awakened to the idea that such a 


tralian workman removed the vise jaws and in 
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discrepancy must have a quick and easy solution. This 


Same manufacturer sent a machine to a Pennsylvania 


coal mining company and soon afterward received a 


letter that it ‘Wouldn't work.” Letters failed to get a 


more detailed account of the trouble, and a representa- 
tive was sent to Pennsylvania to see for himself what the 
matter was. Arriving on the scene he was told that the 
workmen were “ afraid they would break the machine.” 
He told them to go ahead and he would risk it, and they 
did and the work went along just as the machine was 

The sent the bill to 


company for his representative's 


designed to do it. manufacturer 


the coal expenses to 
Pennsylvania, but it was not paid. The cost of the epi- 
sode was thus another charge added to the long list of 
entries under the head of “ experience.” 

tre 


Our Record Breaking Gold Shipments. 


Last Thursday a French liner sailing from this port 
carried the largest sum of gold ever sent by a single ves- 
Atlantic. The 


The total gold exports of the 


sel from this side of the value of the 
shipment was $9,130,000, 
week were $11,000,000. The shipments of gold now being 
made are not only breaking records for single transae- 
tions but also for the total outflow of the precious metal. 
From the latter part of October up to the end of last 
Week the exports of gold have been about $62,000,000, far 
surpassing all previous movements of the kind in a cor- 
responding period. The nearest approach to that amount 
was in the three months ending with January, 1896, when 
The 


by the heavy exports 


about $40,000,000 was shipped to foreign bankers. 
recollection of the alarm 
of that 


caused 
period, which threatened the maintenance of the 
gold standard in this country, naturally causes the pres- 
ent movement to be regarded w ith some apprehension. as 
it has not ended. Exchange rates are still high, and as 


long as they are thus maintained gold 


exports will be 
profitable to those interested in such dealings. The situ- 
ation, however, is regarded with equanimity by our finan- 
that 


country possibly $200,000,000 might 


ciers, who assert With existing conditions in this 
be spared from our 
The differ- 
Nine 


years ago, when gold was being exported so freely, the 


xold accumulations without serious results. 


ence between the present and 1806 is very great. 


depreciation in the value of silver was causing serious 


currency disturbances, trade was rapidly contracting, the 


ibandonment of gold payment for United States Treas- 


ury notes was imminent. and gold was being rushed 


abroad so that its owners might be reasonably certain 


of getting it again when needed. For years after that 
experience every recurrence of gold shipments caused 
anxiety and depressed security values until the public 


that our financial] fabric had been so 


that it 


Withdrawal of some of the 


became assured 


strengthened could not be toppled over by the 


sreat stores of gold accumu- 
lated in our reserves. Nevertheless, such a huge move- 
ment as that now in progress is much beyond any rea- 
sonable expectation, and its causes are inciting discus- 
sion. 


One explanation which seems plausible is that we 


are experiencing a gold overflow. That is to say, our 
home production of gold is too large to be profitably 


used here and the surplus is seeking other outlets. This 
number of circum- 
fact that the 


So abundant is it that 


view of the case is supported by a 


stances. Prominent among these is the 
supply of money is abundant. 
with all branches of trade active, necessarily demanding 
the most ample funds for prosecuting business operations, 
call money on Wall Street is freely loaned at the rate of 


~ per cent. per annum, so that speculation in securities 
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is encouraged. Two striking examples of this extraor- 
dinary ease in money occurred the past week. One was 
the payment of $24,000,000 cash in Chicago for the pur- 
chase of City Railway stock by the syndicate now reor- 
ganizing the street railway system of that city, and the 
other was the immediate absorption in New York of an 
issue of $75,000,000 of 4 per cent. bonds by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company, largely intended for refund- 
ing purposes, both of which were accomplished without 
even a ripple in the financial world. The Southern Pa- 
cific bond transaction is regarded as the most remarka- 
ble of its kind in the history of finance. Without an 
advertisement, and, in fact, with the mere announcement 
that such an issue of bonds was to be made, the appli- 
cations for them were sufficient to exhaust the supply 
in two hours. The avidity with which these bonds were 
taken surprised even the bankers to whom the negotia- 
tion of the loan had been intrusted. When such large 
transactions as these can be effected with ease at the 
very time that an unparalleled gold exporting movement 
is in progress, it would seem that capitalists see nothing 
in it to excite immediate apprehension, but that, on the 
contrary, they feel that the movement is in accordance 
with natural laws of trade. Another point which sup- 
ports the theory of a gold overflow is the heavy produc- 
tion of the precious metal in this country, which is one 
of the leading sources of the gold supply of the world. 
We are now producing it at the rate of about $85,000,000 
a year, as compared with $47,000,000 as recently as 1895. 
Thus, in 10 years we have fallen only a little short of 
doubling our gold output. As gold is not popular as cur- 
rency, and its use in the arts is quite limited, the surplus 
above the Treasury and bank reserves, when thus heavily 
increased from year to year, becomes a mercantile com- 
modity which in time must find markets in countries 
producing little or none of this metal. As gold is now 
needed in Europe in connection with Russian financial 
arrangements, inducements are made to influence the 
flow in that direction. It is conceivable that such a move- 
ment could take place, even though this country was 
strictly a creditor nation. Notwithstanding its universal 
adoption by the leading nations of the world as the 
standard of currency values, gold is but a commodity, 
being as much so as iron or cotton. Those who desire it 
take the necessary means to get it, and those who pro- 
duce it are ever ready to exchange it for something which 
they consider equally valuable or desirable. 


ae 


Business Hari-Kari. 


It is a strange fact that manufacturers who are least 
favorably situated, mechanically, financially and geo- 
graphically, to produce economically are usually the ones 
who quote the lowest prices. Plants that never had a 
reason for existence where they stand other than the 
zeal of their promoters and the ignorance of their local 
backers are scattered all over the country, in locations 
which alone doom them to failure. Their careers, from 
the day their promoters leave for new fields and turn 
over the keys to their victims, are more or less protracted 
death struggles. Their worried managers, in an en- 
deavor to force trade in a direction in which it was never 
meant to go, daily commit hari-kari, for the knives with 
which they cut prices are two edged, letting their own 
financial blood while seriously injuring the business of 
their competitors. When, for instance, sheets or wire 
products are cut in price, who is it that goes the deepest 

the factor who controls his raw materials from the ofe 
up or the man who must buy his sheet bars or wire rods 


at the highest market price? When pipe prices are 
slaughtered, is not the chief executioner usually the 
isolated mill that has to pay its larger competitor a good 
profit on his skelp? When bars are cut to the bone, is it 
not the antiquated, out of the way mill, with high cost 
billets or dear scrap iron, that names the lowest price? 

The running amuck of such foredoomed plants does 
more to demoralize prices and to destroy the just profits 
of legitimate operations than any other factor in the 
trade. And the worst of it is that, when the resources 
of one set of owners of such a plant are exhausted 
and the sheriff steps in, the mill is usually sold for 
a fraction of its cost to another set of men equally igno- 
rant of the exigencies of the trade, who are enabled by 
the low purchase price and small fixed expense to con- 
tinue the hopeless struggle for another term of years, 
until they, too, have sunk all they care to lose. 

The same conditions exist in merchandising. It is the 
dull salesman who cuts the price, just as it is the dull 
razor that wounds the face. It is the misfit merchant, ig- 
norant of his fixed costs and proper profits, who demor- 
alizes business in his trade or vicinity while he is dig- 
ging his own business grave. And when the sheriff auc- 
tions off his goods, they, too, continue to exert a harm- 
ful influence on the trade until the last dollar’s worth 
finds its way into the hands of consumers. 


——__~--o___ 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company.—Something 
Pneumatic for January, the house organ of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, announces that that company 
has absorbed the Chicago Storage Battery Company, an 
enterprise that had been started by J. W. Duntley about 
a year previous. This adds to the line of supplies offered 
by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company a complete line 
of storage batteries equipped with what is known as the 
Duntley washable cells. The batteries are being used 
chiefly now for train lighting, though they are adaptable 
to a wide range of uses. The same issue announces a 
new Franklin air compressor having compound steel 
cylinders and compound air cylinders. These compressors 
are designed to run noncondensing with boiler pressure 
100 pounds to the square inch, each compressor averaging 
700 cubic feet of free air when running at a speed of 100 
revolutions per minute. The company also announces 
that it is placing on the market a new valved sand sifter 
intended” especially for shops where heavy work is done. 
In this device the riddle is suspended from a frame which 
is agitated by means of a reciprocating pneumatic device. 
The publication also illustrates the Chicago sand rammer 
as used for filing slots in armatures. This is in reality a 
form of pneumatic hammer which is placed horizontally, a 
file being substituted for a hammer or tamping tool] and the 
armature placed underneath the file in such a way that 
the reciprocating motion of the tool files the slots. 


+--+ —~<-e-- — _—___ —_ 


The interesting statement is made in a report to the 
Department of Commerce and Labor by United States 
Consul James H. Worman, Three Rivers, Quebec, that at 
a recent meeting of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation the presiding officer took occasion to point out how 
admirably for Canadian interests the new “dumping 
clause” was working, and how it had recently been ap- 
plied to a purchase of steel rails by the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, by which the importer had to pay on 60,000 tons 
of steel rails the regular duty of $420,000, plus an extra 
duty of $210,000. 


E. W. Bentley, formerly with the Rust Boiler Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has severed his connection with that 
company and has opened an office in the Bessemer Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, representing the A. D. Granger Company 
for engines, boilers and other equipment; also the Skin- 
ner Engine Company, Erie, Pa.; Bates Machine Com- 
pany, Joliet, Ill, and Harrisburg Mfg. & Boiler Company, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Charles A. Bunting, for eleven years construction en- 
gineer for the Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, Pa., 
and later with the Allentown Rolling Mills as superin- 
tendent, has accepted the position of superintendent of 
the Mansfield Engineering Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Edward L. Harrison, who for the last 15 years has 
been connected with the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, an- 
nounces his connection with the Vandyck Churchill Com- 
pany, 8 Dey street, New York. 


Consequent upon the merger of the Simplex Railway 
Appliance Company with the American Steel Foundries, 
William V. Kelley of the Simplex Company was elected 
vice-president, a director and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the American Steel Foundries. 


Major Hugh J. Gallagher, General Staff, U. 8S. A., who 
was detailed by direction of the President for service with 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, bas assumed the duties 
of purchasing agent of the commission, with headquarters 
in the Washington office of the commission. He has had 
a wide experience in purchasing supplies for the army 
and is regarded at the War Department as one of the 
best informed and most efficient purchasing agents in 
the country. 


A. C. Smith, superintendent of the Cleveland Furnace 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has resigned in order to as- 
sume the superintendency of the furnaces of the National 
Tube Company at Wheeling, W. Va. 


J. E. Thropp. Jr., formerly connected with the 
Duquesne blast furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
has resigned his position of superintendent of the Donora 
blast furnaces of the same company. - 


George H. Benzenberg, Milwaukee, Wis., formerly city 
engineer, has been appointed chief engineer in charge of 
the construction of the new water works system of Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Benzenberg has for some time been identi- 
fied with this work as consulting engineer and was one of 
the board of engineers which laid out the plan. 


Dr. Richard Moldenke, secretary of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, read a paper on “ Testing 
Cast Iron” before the mining and metallurgical section 


of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, February 2. 


Gilbert M. Smith has been elected president and 
treasurer of the Manhattan Brass Company, New York 
City. 

A. L. Ralston has been appointed general freight agent 
of the Crucible Steel Company of America, to succeed C. 
D. Dyer, resigned. 


James H. Gross, for years superintendent of the beam 
mills of the Homestead Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, has recently been made superintendent of the 
Howard Axle Works of the Carnegie Steel Company at 
West Homestead. Last week he was presented with a 
diamond stud by the employees of the Homestead beam 
mill. 


Charles C. Price, formerly auditor of the American 
Bridge Company, at Pittsburgh, but who has resigned and 
will take up his residence in Philadelphia, was presented 
last week with a fine gold watch and fob by employees 
of the auditing department of the concern. Frank B. 
Thompson, formerly assistant auditor of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, has been appointed auditor of the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company, succeeding Mr. Price. A dinner was 
given Mr. Thompson in the Monongahela Club last week 
by 25 of his associates in the Carnegie Steel Company, at 
which he was presented with a handsome gold watch and 
chain. The presentation speech was made by James J. 
Campbell, auditor of the Carnegie Steel Company. 


Harry F. McMinn has severed his connection with the 
Colonial Steel Company and has made arrangements to 
represent the John Illingworth Steel Company, whose 
works are at Frankford, Pa., and office and warehouse 
at 25 Cliff street, New York. 
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Davis KEELEY, long a prominent furnace manager, 
most of the time in Eastern Pennsylvania, died at Pheenix- 
ville, Pa., January 18. He was born in 1820 and was 
therefore 84 years of age. In 1842 he was engaged in 
building pumps and mining machinery in Pottsville. In 
April, 1845, he made an agreement to do all the furnace 
building at the Phenix Iron Works and built two large 
blast furnaces, besides a number of puddling furnaces. 
Subsequently he rebuilt one of the furnaces complete 
from floor to stack in three months, which at that time 
was considered a remarkable achievement. In 1879 he 
took charge of a furnace in Morris County, N. J., and 
equipped it for making a special quality of pig iron for 
nails and horseshoes. In 1881 he remodeled two blast 
furnaces in Albany, N. Y., after which he remodeled those 
of the Merion Iron Company at Conshohocken, Pa. His 
next work in that line was to remodel the Hooven furnace 
at Norristown, Pa., his last work being on the Edge Hill 
furnace at Edge Hill. Pa.,. after which, in 1888, he retired 
from active business. His son Jerome Keeley and his 
grandson Frank J. Keeley conduct a pig iron business at 
135 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, under the firm name of 
Jerome Keeley & Co. 


GEORGE H. PERKINS, an inventor prominently con- 
nected with the oil trade of the country, died February 2 
at Island Heights, N. J., as the result of a long illness 
following upon an injury received some time ago. Mr. 
Perkins was a pioneer in the manufacture by machinery 
of tin cans for the shipment of oil, having factories in 
New York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. Later he became 
associated with the Atlantic Refining Company, and in 
his subsequent inventions introduced some material 
changes in methods of oil refining. He was born in 1839 
at Hillsboro, Ill. Mr. Perkins was a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the Franklin 
Institute and a number of other technical associations. 


HELGE G. Forssure, senior member of the firm of Fors- 
burg & Murray, machinists and iron workers, Washing- 
ton, D. C., died suddenly, on January 29, from heart dis- 
ease, aged 56 years. He was born at Stockholm, Sweden, 
and came to America asa child. He had been in business 
in Washington for many years, the firm doing consider- 
able mechanical work for the Government and for the 
Potomac River steamers. 


HARRISON H. Taytor, inventor of the Taylor water 
tube boiler and of a number of other successful mechan- 
ical appliances, died February 4, in Detroit, Mich. 


CHARLES H. Capy, who for 12 years ending last May 
Was general manager for Witherbee, Sherman & Co., 
Mineville, N. Y., died of apoplexy at Ballston, N. Y., 
January 28, aged 59 years. He was born in Oneida 
County, N. Y., spending his boyhood on a farm. Thence 
he went to Cleveland for his education, where his fam- 
ily subsequently resided. His first work was with the 
Cleveland Woolen mills as superintendent, which posi- 
tion he filled 10 years. With the closing of the company’s 
business he went to Marquette with the Cleveland Iron 
Mining Company, where he stayed two years, after which 
he accepted the position of manager of the Chapin Iron 
mine, where he remained 10 years. His health having 
failed, he passed last winter in the South, but the im- 
provement realized was but temporary. 


JAMES CLINTON SPENCER, vice-president of the North- 
western Iron Company, Milwaukee, Wis., died February 
2, at Miami, Fla., from bronchial pneumonia, aged 75 
years. Mr. Spencer was for many years a railroad con- 
struction engineer and was identified with the building 
of the Erie Railroad in 1848, the Hudson River Railroad 
in 1849 and the Chicago & Alton in 1852. In 1861 he was 
appointed manager of the Milwaukee & Prairie du Chien 
Railroad, now a division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul. In 1879 he became receiver for the Milwaukee 
& Northern. Since 1875 he had been a consulting en- 
gineer of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago. For 
several years he was president of the Milwaukee Club. 
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Trade Publications. 


Foundry Chaplets and Anchors.—W. W. Lindsay & 
Co., Harrison Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Pamphlet. Describes 
the manufacture from soft steel of the McCoy & Lukens double 
head chaplet and single head anchor, and lists the sizes and 
forms in which they are made. 

Paradigm Skylights.—Artiur E. Rendle, 428 Eleventh 
avenue, New York. Catalogue, 10% x 15% inches, 24 pages. 
Largely made up of views of plants in which the Paradigm sky- 
lights or glass side walls are used. It also contains description 
of the devices for securing the lights in place, the advantages 
of the Paradigm skylight, lists of users, text concerning the 
places where the system is particularly useful and why, and 
numerous testimonials. 

Forgings.—Wyman & Gordon, Worcester. Mass. “ A Short 
Story of Henry Maudsley.’’ The latest in a series of biographies 
which have been issued by this company gives an interesting 
account of the man who is known as the originator of modern 
machine tools. It also describes the value of heat treatment of 
forgings, and shows by micro photographs the difference in 
structure before and after heat treatment. 

Motor Cars.—Adams Company, Dubuque, Iowa. Illustrat- 
ed catalogue cf the Adams-Farwe!l motor car. Describes the 
furnishings, mechanism and operation of the car as a whole, fol- 
lowed by detailed information concerning the individual parts. 
This car is equipped with a special motor having three cylinders, 
radially disposed, which was described in The Iron Age of No 
vember 3, 1904. 

Boring Mills.—Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, Wis 
Illustrated catalogue of vertical and horizontal boring and turn- 
ing mills. The introductory pages describe the mills and their 
parts, and succeeding facing pages contain half-tones and brief 
descriptions of the mills in various sizes and with special equip- 
ments, including 34-inch vertical mills with plain head and 
swivel head; 42-inch vertical mills with two swivel heads and 
one turret head; 52, 60, 64 and 72-inch vertical mills, horizontal 
mills, turret lathes and a too] grinder. 


A Modern Cement Plant.—Dodge Mfg. Company, Misha- 
waka, Ind. Illustrated book 9 x 12 inches in size, 75 pages. en- 
titled ‘*‘ The Construction of a Modern Cement Plant.” Contains 
interesting information concerning cement and the process of 
its manufacture: suggestions as to the location and equipment of 
cement plants, and brief descriptions of a number of notable 
cement plants with views particularly selected to show power 
transmission systems. Other information of value concerns the 
packing and shipping of cement and cement formule. The latter 
part deals with the Dodge American system of rope transmission 
and component pieces of equipment, such as friction clutches, 
pulleys, pillow blocks, sheaves, couplings, &c. 

Rolling Mill Machinery.—United Engineering & Foun 
dry Company. Pittsburgh, Pa. Cloth bound illustrated catalogue. 
& x 10 inehes, 205 peges. Contains an interesting introduction 
concerning the organization of the company, which is composed 
of the following departments: McGill & Co., Lincoln Foundry 
Company, Lloyd Booth Company, Chilled Roll Foundry Company 
and the Frank-Kneeland Machine Company, all in Pittsburgh. 
Views of the offices and about the works are given. The subject 
matter of the catalogue is classified under the headings: Lever 
shears, vertical shears, punches, rail straighteners, guillotine 
shears, tin plate squaring shears, tin plate doubling shears, 
hydraulic shears, hot and cold metal saws, roll turning lathes, 
hydraulic accumulators, hydraulic cranes, rolling mills, grinding 
mills, angle straightening machines, car squeezers and tube 
works machinery. Large half-tones illustrating various sizes 
and classes of the machines are profusely used. 

House Tank Pumps.—Prindle Pump & Engineering Com 
pany, 95 Liberty street, New York. Catalogue A. Illustrated 
Describes motor driven rotary pump sets and discusses their 
use, construction, operation and erection. It also describes an 
automatic tank switch for the centrol of the motor and lists the 
three sizes in which the pumps are made for direct current. 
single phase alternating, or two or three phase alternating cur- 
rent motor drive. 

Induction Motors.—Emerson Electric Mfg. Company. St 
Louis, Mo. Bulletin No. 3062. Contains an illustrated descrip- 
tion of two types of automatic starting single phase alternating 
current induction motors of from 1-40 to 1-6 horse-power. 

Worm Gearing.—Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 
Pa. Illustrated catalogue, 6 x 9 inches, 92 pages. Contains 
something historical concerning the Hindley worm gears and 
Hindley spirals, and the advantages which these concave werms 
have over straight worms. The catalogue is devoted to illus- 
trations of gears of this character which the company has made 
for various work, notably for elevators, ship steering gears. 
anchor hoists, blooming muiils. pumps, breech mechanisms of 
large guns, presses, mining machinery, &c. Tables of dimensions 
for various standard pitches are printed, with numbers by 
which they may be ordered. 

Simplex Radial Drill Presses.—Dreses Machine Too! 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Small illustrated catalogue. Con- 
tains views and specifications of 31, 36, 48 and 54 inch simplex 
radial drills, and illustrations of parts and accessories, including 
combination tilting table with worm movement, speed variator 
and constant speed and variable speed motor drives. 

Preservative Paint.—Arlington Mfg. Company, Canton, 
Ohio. Three circulars. Dealing with carbonelastic coating, ‘a 
protective paint for iron and steel work described as unaffected 
by sulphur, brine. acids, alkalies and climatic changes. One 
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«.rcular gives price-list and another shows a view of the new 
Williamsburg Bridge, New York City, on which the Arlington 
paint was used. 

Fluorspar.—-Geo, G. Blackwell. Sons & Co., Limited, The 
Albany, Liverpool, England. Folder. Concerns special facilitfes 
which this company has for supplying and shipping large quan 
tities of Nuorspar to all parts of the world. It contains a state 
ment to the effect that this company is supplying at present 
some 30,400 tons annually. 

Welding.—Siandard Welding Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Circular. “ Difficult Welds Made Easy.’’ Mentions a number of 
unusual welding jobs which this company has undertaken. 

Pumping Machinery.—Henry R. Worthington, 114 Lib- 
erty street, New York City. Illustrated catalogue, 6 x 9 inches, 
152 pages. Describes many types of pumping, condensing and 
measuring devices developed by this company in the 64 years 
of its existence, the most prominent being the duplex steam 
pump of which Henry R. Werthington is the inventor. Special 
designs of this type of pump are adapted to boiler feeding, mine 
pumping, removing air and circulating water in condensers, 
water works service, fire service, &c. One illustration shows the 
intericr of the Central Park avenue pumping station in Chicago. 
where three vertical triple expansion high duty quick acting en- 
gines are installed. One of these at its official trial gave a duty 
of 174,700,000 foot-pounds per 1000 pounds of superheated 
steam. Other apparatus described includes condensers, cooling 
towers, vacuum pumps, steam accumulators, feed water heaters, 
water meters and centrifugal pumps. An illustrated description 
of several of the last was given in The /Jron Age of April 21, 
1904, 

Grinders and Polishing Machines.—Chas. H. Besly & 
Co., 15 South Clinton street, Chicago, Ill. Lllustrated catalogue, 
4 x 9 inches, 56 pages. Contains a large amount of descriptive 
matter on the subject of grinding and polishing, with particular 
reference to the Gardner grinder and the use of spiral grooved 
steel disk wheels for the support of circles of emery cloth or 
paper. Instructive information in connection with work of this 
character is given. Illustrations show the many different types 
of the Gardner grinders, specifications being given with each. 
Other illustrations show samp!es of work and the manner of per- 
forming it. Band grinders and band polishing machines, on 
which emery paper or cloth is mounted upon the drum instead of 
a disk, are also illustrated, with specifications. The latter part 
of the catalogue contains miscellaneous matter such as Helmet 
babbitt and bronze spring wire, lathe dogs, clamps, oil cups, dies 
and die stocks and taps. 

Oil Pumps.—Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pamphlet. Concerns mechanical oil pumps for steam engines. 
pumps, automobiles and traction engines. 

Rock Drills.—Rand Drill Company, 128 Broadway, New 
York. Booklet. Describes Little Giant rock drills with tripod 
mounting and rock drills mounted on tunnel or drifting columns. 
with various cther mountings for special work, such as the driv- 
ing of narrow tunnels and the sinking of small shafts, quarry 
work, submarine drilling, subway construction, &c. Numerous in- 
teresting views are shown of work of these various characters 
in process. A few words are also given concerning compressors 
and pneumatic tools. 

Cranes.—Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich. LI- 
lustrated booklet No. 19. Shows a few of the many types of 
cranes which this company manufactures. 

Match Box Machines.—Birch & Birch, Crawfordsville, Ind 
Circular descriptive of a new improved tray or box making ma 
chine. 

Wire Rope and Rope Clips.—-A. Leschen & Sons Rope 
Company, St. Lovis, Mo. Two circulars. One concerning iron 
and steel patent flattened strand wire rope and Hercules wire 
rope and the other the Atlas clip and stranded galvanized wire. 

Adjustable Reamers.—Gisholt Machine Company, Madi- 
son, Wis. Loose leaf for insertion in binder. Concerns the solid 
adjustable reamer described in The Jron Age of September 29, 
1904. 


Galvanized fIron.—t\nited Galvanizing Company, 525 
North Front street, Philadelphia, Pa. Mailing card. Concerns 
the facilities of this company for the quick filling of orders for 
galvanized bars, angles, channels, tees, hoop and band iron, nails. 
spikes. pilates, & 

The National Klectric Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has inau 
gurated a series of electrical catechisms which it is sending to 
the trade generally. These catechisms start with the first prin 
ciples of electricity, giving the definitions of terms and their 
equivalents in better known mechanical apparatus wherever 
there is an equivalent. 


Calendars. 


The Watt Mining Car Wheel Company, Barnesville, Ohio 
Hanger monthly calendar. 15 x 25 inches. Contains views of 
mine cars and installations where the cars are in use. 


Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park. Mass. 
Hanger monthly calendar, 184% x 24% inches. Separate sheet 
for each month and large figures. Contains views of works and 
the various sizes and styles of milling machines manufactured 
Also illustrates several special operations, cutters, work pro 
duced, and a grinder. 


William Burg, 117 North Third street, St. Louls, Mo. Vest 
pocket leather bound memorandum book with renewable filler. 
Fly leaves contain a calendar and tables of useful information 
on the weights per unit of length of iron in various forms. 
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Stocks Decline 30,000 Tons. 


A Record Production of 


We entered the new year with a record production of 


pig iron, the make in January having been, including an 


estimate of 20,000 tons for charcoal pig iron, very close to 
1,800,000 gross tons. 
do relatively better, since we entered the month with a 
capacity at work of 404,000 tons per week. Consumption 
Is even greater, since stocks have again been drawn upon. 
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Location 
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New York: 
Buffalo dist. 
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Number 
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Other New York...11 


New Jersey 
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Pennsylvania : 
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Pittsburgh dist....39 
ern. tiie, we t 
Shenango Valley...21 
West. Penn... cone 
SE: - WA aie ata ee A. i 
Maryland ache ae 
Wheeling dist........ 13 


Ohio: 


Mahoning Valley...17 
Central and North- 


ern Ohio and 
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Illinois 21 
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The South: 
Virginia 23 
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North Carolina.... 1 
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jarring accidents, 
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-—February 1.— 
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Number 
in blast. 
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13,313 
3,180 
4.652 
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10,920 
390 
10,162 
6,218 
2,162 

0 
100,700 
3,942 
.210 
3,740 
0 
6,036 
3,934 


36,524 


26,626 
0 
6,200 
35.100 
700 
1,203 
5,250 
1,000 
6,000 
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26,276 
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641 
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404,292 
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Wonthly Pig Iron Production. 


14,453 
2,347 
4,650 

198 


10,27 75 
23 39 
10,240 
6,488 
2.544 
0 
95,000 
1,962 
31,820 
22,553 
0 
6,097 
21,295 


33,735 


27,750 
0 
6,172 
27,400 
0 
1,215 
4,944 
950 


3,976 


8,060 
1,331 
25,463 
5,858 
864 

U 


377,879 


September. October. November.December. January. 


(30 days) (31 days) (30 days) (31 days) (31 days) 


New York.... 
New Jersey.. 
Lehigh Valley 
Schuylkill Val. 
Lower Susque- 
hanna and 
Lebanon Val. 
Pittsburgh dis. 
Shenango Val. 
West. Penn.. 
Md., Va. and 
Kentucky 

Wheeling dis. 
Mahoning Val. 
Cent. and No. 
Hocking Valley 
and Hanging 
Me a vée< 


I1l.,Mich.,Minn., 


Wis., Mo. and 
Gee sy heve 
Alabama 
Tennessee, No. 
Carolina and 
Georgia 


44,725 
19,192 
33,166 
27,055 


48,200 
80,279 
104,724 
72,906 


184,788 
100,210 


25,617 


63,701 
29,744 
37,270 
29,081 


43,319 
402,880 
100,557 

78,451 


44,547 
64,401 


109,918 
91,182 


22,406 


199,125 
116,507 


22,181 


67,735 
28,308 
39,069 
39,165 


41,526 
382,316 
106,326 
82,787 
51,499 
64,517 
129,774 
98,610 


24,295 


192,488 
115,789 


22,401 


72,752 


21,464 
44,581 
45,335 


39,999 
412,433 
131,417 

92,478 


66,105 
86 306 
149,39 
108.522 


184,873 
114,670 


23,339 


Totals ...1,357,842 1,4 455, 270 1, 486. 605 1, 616,007 
We estimate the production of the anthracite and 
as follows: 


coke furnaces monthly 


Production of ¢ 


January (31 days) 
February (29 days) 
March (31 days) 











Grogs tons. 
1,472,788 
1.390.615 
1,590,470 


Coke and Anthracite Pig. 
1908. 


1904. 
Gross tons. 
923,651 
1,208,381 
1,451,417 


77,159 
21,431 
53,207 


44,956 


37,318 
461,362 
144,278 

98,765 


72,495 
105,995 
161,462 
122,916 


200,804 
115,458 


$1,232 


Re 776,! 568 


1905. 


Gross tons. 
1,776,568 


April (30 days) 1¢ 31 L_3Gt.00s sac ceaee 
May (31 days) 1, 71 3.614 1,536,995 
June (30 days). 1,673,228 Laeetae 8 80s ks he ewuse 
July (381 days)... 1,546,184 Lseeee lh He aes 
August (31 days).. - 1,571,126 1,172,745 
September (30 days) } 553.717 Leeeeee a ecwewbe 
October (31 days) 1,425,658 1,455,270 
November (30 days) ‘ 1,039,622 1,486.605 
December (31 days) : 846,605 1,616,007 

Total year.... .17,482,058 16,186,558 


These figures do not include the production of charcoal 
iron. During the first half of 1904 the output was 213,- 
356 gross tons, while during the second half it was only 
124,173 tons, or at the rate of a little over 20,000 tons 
per month. 

Production of Steel Companies.—Returns from all the 
plants of the United States Steel Corporation, the Cam- 
bria, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Lackawanna, Wheeling, 
Ashland, Republic, Jones & Laughlin, La Belle, Bethle- 
hem, Calumet and Colorado companies show the follow- 
ing totals of product month by month. We present also 
separately monthly figures of the production of spiegel- 
eisen and ferromanganese, which is included in the to 
tal: 

Production of Steel Companies.—Gross Tons. 
Spiegeleisen and 


Pig.—Total production ferromanganese. 


1903 1904 1905 1904. 1905. 
January .. 502,994 1,129,042 6,673 21,002 
February . ‘ 756,260 12,961 
March .... Te 913,412 23,128 
BOE .< 0.6 966,850 974,006 29,145 
May ......1,037,325 927,534 art 25,755 
June ......1,021,839 788,822 24,950 
July ...... 987,855 694,892 27,284 
August ... 993,564 747.570 19,280 
September... 956,363 936,494 . 20,723 
October ... 829,215 971,447 i 13,669 
November . 553,067 962,384 oes 13,442 
December . 406,730 1,019,841 aie 13,325 


Deducting from the total monthly production the out- 
put of the steel companies we reach the following series 
of figures, which represent closely the make of the mer- 
chant furnaces. Taking into account the fluctuations in 
the stocks, we arrive at the apparent consumption from 
month to month: 

Statistics of Merchant Furnaces—Gross Tons. 
Apparent 


1904. Production Stock. consumption. 
SGMMGET .< vecwes $20,657 21,615 442,272 
February ....... -. 452,151 45,722 497,873 
pO ae . 538,005 71,364 609,369 
April . y eed aa . 587,081 13,688 600,769 
Ser . 609,461 + 101,433 508,028 
pT ere Re ee ee 506,917 + 75,104 431,813 
ser ck eweaees . 515,927 - 49,960 465,967 
pO Ee ee Saab ais $25,175 - $9,743 464,918 
September . aa ak 421,348 73,883 495,231 
October .. ; . 483,823 26,656 510,479 
November ‘ 524,221 — 70,198 594,419 
December j can 596.400 - 655,760 652. 200 

Totals 6,081,166 ie dad we a 6,273,338 

1905. 

OE dwt whew 647,526 30,724 678,250 


This shows a current consumption of merchant iron 
of over 8,000,000 tons per annum, 


Stocks, 

Believing that a classification of the merchant stocks 
by general geographical divisions would aid in a correct 
appreciation of the situation, we have arranged them in 
three groups: The Eastern, which includes New York, 
New Jersey and the Schuylkill, Lehigh, Lower Susque- 
hanna and Lebanon valleys; the Central Western and 
Northwestern, which includes western Pennsylvania, the 
Shenango and Mahoning valleys, the Hanging Rock re- 
gion, central and northern Ohio, and Michigan, Lllinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Missouri, and the Southern, 
which includes Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. The stocks, of course, 
do not include the holdings of the steel companies: 


Merchant Furnace Stocks. 


Oct. 1. Nov. 1. Dec. 1. Jan. 1 Feb. 1. 

0 Py ee 96,397 88,980 88,142 84,967 85,054 
Central and North- 

west ..........269,047 247.769 210,080 ooo 155,770 

Se 2k eonnanee 190,003 192,284 160,572 143,338 131,486 

Totals........555,447 529,033 458, 794 403,034 372,310 


ys. aioe 
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An error was made fn the January stocks, which has 
been revised. 


For a series of months the active anthracite and coke 
furnace capacity fluctuated as follows: 


Coke Coke 

capacity capacity 

per week. per week. 
February 1, 1905..... 402,292 Et er 
Ae ee ree 877.879 BP sods hk caobe 05 oe ee 
December 1, 1904... ..357,846 Ct eee 386,215 
November 1..........334,249 SS eae 
SE Mens sw s0 ees o 319,249 February 1.........-S880,500 
September 1......... 291,573 January 1, 19038...... 346.073 
eee 246,092 December 1, 1902..... 336,617 
EE is. & ig ha os cnmeeeen November 1..........830,110 
Es anaes ss eaaese 336,197 Oetebher 1 ....s 0s vcs ve neeeuee 
oS eee. 368.244 September 1.......... 328,243 
ee 337,257 NI ad 6 nth ace ode 328,745 
eee 808,751 i aaa 
WE Bi a as adh 273,692 RE RAs ote a oe ole 337.492 
January 1, 1904...... 185,636 hk 337,627 
December 1, 1908..... 244,156 gt 331,140 
November 1...........278,715 A 
ge ee re 353.142 February 1..........825,440 
September 1.......... 360,197 January 1, 1902......291,992 
MES Biss ckkowte eo 53,681 December 1, 1901... ..317,358 
Py iw 4ouw anes n eee 


During January there were blown in Durham, one 
Hokendauqua and one spiegel furnace in the Lehigh 
Valley; one Donora in the Pittsburgh district; Colonial 
and Scottdale in western Pennsylvania; one Joliet, one 
South Chicago and two Union furnaces of the Illinois 
Steel Company in the Chicago district; one Hubbard in 
the Mahoning Valley; Gem in Virginia; one Sloss and 
one Bessemer in Alabama, and Embree in Tennessee. 
There were blown out Lebanon Valley furnace, Allegheny 
in Virginia, and one Calumet in Illinois, which, however, 
is to go in again at once. 


———~>--e— —__ 


NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Berkshire Iron .Company, which recently purchased the 
Sheridan Furnace, Sheridan, Pa., has increased its capital stock 
to $1.100,000. 


Orders have been given to prepare for blast as soon as pos- 
sible the five furnaces of the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company 
in and about Lebanon. Pa., which have been idle for considerably 
over a year. The Colebrook furnaces will be started as soon 
as they are overhauled, which will take a short time, and will 
be followed by the Cornwall! furnaces. S. 8S. Hartranft is mana- 
ger of the furnaces. 


The Hudson Iron Company, New York, will blow in its Hud- 
son Furnace at Secaucus, N. J., about March 1. 


Lebanon Valley Furnace, Lebanon. Pa., was blown out Janu- 
ary 4 for repairs. 


At the adjourned annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Dillon-Griswold Wire Company, Sterling, Ill., the following offi- 
cers and directors were elected: Chester Griswold, president and 
treasurer: John B. Howat, vice-president and general manager ; 
Robert McCosh, secretary and assistant treasurer; Sanborn G. 
Tenney and W. M. Dillon. 


Lawrence Furnace of the John Peters Iron Company, [ron- 
ton. Ohio, will be sold about March 14. 

Calumet Furnace, South Chicago, Ill., will be blown in within 
a few days. 

Everett Furnace, Everett, Pa., which is operated by Joseph 
E. Thropp, made during the month of January a daily average 
ef 199 tons of iron. which Is the best work the furnace ever did. 
In three days in the last week of January it produced 704 
gross tons, and since blowing in last June the stack has made a 


daily average of 187 tons. G. W. Hughes is superintendent of 
the furnace. 


The British Columbia Nail & Wire Company. Limited. Van- 
eouver, B. C., is in the market for equipment for a wire nail 


mill, including drawing benches and nail machines, second-hand 
preferred. 


The Diamond State Steel Company, Wilmington, Del., has re- 
ceived permission from the court to dispose of its manufactured 
products and to make up raw material stored at the plant. This 
will enable the company to start up its plant in a limited way. 


Some excellent records for production are being made at the 
Ohio Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, at Youngstown, 
Ohio. Recently a run of 583 ingots was made in 12 hours. 
Thomas McDonald is general superintendent of these works. 

fhe Wheeling Steel & Iron Company, Wheeling, W. Va., has 
decided to remodel its skelp mill to permit of rolling wider 
sizes and for this purpose has placed a contract with Mackir- 
tosh, Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh, for taking out the present 
engine which drives its skelp mill and installing a new Corliss 
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engine, 44 x 66 inch stroke. This engine will be coupled direct 
to the roughing traio of the mill and will be arranged to drive 
the finishing train by means of ropes. 


A deed has been recorded at Lebanon, Pa., by which the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company secures from Mrs. Euphemia 
Grubb de Cerkey two nihety-sixth shares in the Cornwall ore 
banks, near Lebanon, Pa. The value stated in the papers re 
corded is $20,000. Mrs. de Cerkey is a daughter of Edward B 
Grubb, noted as the owner of a large part of the famous ore 
hills. The Pennsylvania Steel Company already holds a con 
siderable share in the ore hills. 

The Meyersdale Sheet Steel Company, which has been erect 
ing a sheet plant at Meyersdale, Pa., wi!l have the mills com 
pleted and ready for operation within 30 days. The plant con 
tains two 24-inch hot mills and one 20-inch cold mill, and the 
product will be black plate and planished steel sheets, gauges 
18 to 30. A. F. Baumgarten & Bro. of Pittsburgh will direct 
the sales and purchases of the plant. 


The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company is preparing plans 
for enlarging the tin plate mill at Sharon, Pa. It is at this 
plant that the Bray continuous process of rolling sheets or tin 
plate is being installed. 


The 11 open hearth furnaces in the South Sharon Works of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, at South Sharon, Pa., turned out 
85,711 gross tons of open hearth steel in 148 heats in January, 
surpassing the best previous output for one month by 3457 tons 


The Oliver Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh. recently se 
cured a very large order for 14-inch bolts for shipment to Porto 
Rico. A special nut machine of English design is being installed 
in this plant, which will considerably increase the output of 
nuts. 


The Youngstown Mfg. Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has filed 
articles of dissolution. The company formerly made iron and 
steel bars, nuts and bolts, but has not operated its plant for a 
long time. 


General Machinery. 


Adam's Steel & Wire Works, Joliet, Ill., is arranging for the 
manufacture of a new steel metal specialty, to which will prob 
ably be devoted considerable time and energy in the near future 
The company expects to be in the market for machinery for the 
welding of large size wrought iron pipe. 

The Alpena branch of the Sanilac Center Mfg. Company, Lim 
ited, Sanilac, Mich., will erect a building and install an engine, 
corrugating machine, shears. drills and punches and such other 
appliances as may be necessary in making corrugated galvanized 
culverts and other sheet steel specialties. 

The Armstrong Brothers Tool Company, Chicago, is putting 
up a new plant of brick and mill construction. The main buiid- 
ing will be 60 x 175 feet, three stories and basement, witb an 
extension to the first floor of 30 feet. The plant will be equipped 
with a complete line of shafting, hangers, &c. It is yet unde 
cided whether to utilize steam for power or to install motors and 
purchase power. The plant site is 197 feet on the Northwestern 
Railway tracks, affording excellent shipping facilities, and 203 
feet on San Francisco avenue. 


The Indianapolis Drop Forging Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
whose plant was entirely destroyed by fire last July, has now 
completed its new works on the site of the old, consisting of 
main building 50 x 250 feet, and an addition 55 x 150 feet, all of 
brick and stone. ‘These buildings have been newly equipped 
with all the latest improved machinery adapted for the produc 
tion of drop forgings. including the company’s specialties, engi- 
neers’ and agricultural screw wrenches, and the plant is one of 
the largest in the West. With the new equipment, which was 
started up on December 26, and the close proximity of the works 
to the leading lines of railroad, the company is now in position 
to take care of all orders promptly. 


The Landis Machine Company, Waynesboro, Pa., is now ship- 
ping its 2-inch bolt cutters in single, double and triple heads, 
as well as the smaller sizes, and has orders booked to keep the 
plant engaged for four months. The company has shipped quite 
a number of machines to England and the Continent of Europe. 


The Bessemer Foundry & Machine Company, Pittsburgh, has 
been granted a Delaware charter with a capital of $50,000. The 
incorporators are James K. Neagley, D. B, Neagley and L. E. Mc- 
Kain, all of Pittsburgh. The new company is formed for the 
purpose of doing a general machine and foundry business, but 
plans have not yet been worked out. It is probable a large 
plant will be built in the Pittsburgh district. 

The Larzelere Machine Company, Williamsport, Pa., builder 
of engines, boilers and saw mills, has sold the buildings and 
ground occupied by its plant. As soon as a new site can be 
arranged for the company will install its machinery and con 
tinue its business. 

The Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has recently 
obtained the following contracts: Buckeye Pipe Line Company. 
Montpelier, Ind., induced draft outfit, consisting of large duplex 
fans, with direct attached engines; Public School 146, heating 
and ventilating equipment; State Insane Asylum, North Grad- 
ton, Mass., heating and ventilating equipment ; Humbolt round. 
house of Canadian Northern Railroad, heating equipment ; Tren- 
ton, N. J., shops, Pennsylvania Railroad, forge shop equipment 
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Himeji Electric Light Company, Japan, large tandem compound 
engine. 

The Buffalo Steam Pump Company. Buffalo, N. Y., which is 
controlled by the Buffalo Forge Company, has received an order 
to build a fire pump for the League Island Navy Yard; duplex 
horizontal electrically driven power pump for the Schlitz Brew 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., and a number of pumps of 
various sizes for the different plants of the International Sait 
Company. The company also has a number of orders on its 
books for shipment to London, Rio de Janeiro and Australia. 

The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y., which 
is another interest of the Buffalo Forge Company, is shipping 
a complete cocoa drying outfit to Africa, a five-roll cane mil] 
of the largest size to Africa, and a large sugar machinery outfit 
to Brazil. 

Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh, builders of engines 
and heavy rolling mill machinery of all kinds, have secured a 
contract from the Portsmouth Steel Company, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, for a 30 x 84 inch three-high plate mill with tables. The 
mill is being designed especially for rolling light plates, and 
the housings will be steel castings, in accordance with the lat 
est plate mill practice. The engine to drive this mill wil! also 
be furnished by Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., and will be of th 
Corliss type, 44 x 60 inches, with fly wheel 24 feet in diameter, 
weighing 50 tons. 

The Geometric Drill Company, New Haven, Conn., 
organized under a charter granted by the State of Delaware 
which was limited in its duration, decided to reorganize as a 
Connecticut corporation under the name of the Geometric Too 
Company, with a capital stock of $100,000, under an arrange 
ment whereby the stock of the new company was fo be issued 
for the property of the old and the stockholders of the old 
company were to receive stock of the new company in proportion 
to their respective holdings. The laws of Connecticut are very 
favorable to the management of such corporations, there being 
no annual franchise tax, and as the stockholders were mostly 
resident in and about New Haven it was considered much more 
convenient as well as economical to have the corporation 
located there. The transfer has already been made, the new 
company assuming the obligations of the old. The balance 
sheet shows an actual valuation of property in excess of the 
amount for which the new company is capitalized 


being 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The city of McKinney, Texas, will install a complete electric 
light system. Everything will be purchased new except the en 
gines. Jesse Shain, J. D. Bass and Giles L. McKinney are the 


committee chosen to contract for all material for the entire 
plant. 


The construction of a lighting and ice plant has been started 
at Clyde. Kan. Two 30-kw. generators, one 50-kw. alternator, 
two compressors and a 10-ton ice machine will be installed. M 
E. Maggart is owner and operator of the new plant 


Edwin B. Hendin, Denver, Col., has been awarded the con- 
tract for supplying an 80 horse-power tubular boiler and a 
27,000-galion steel receiving tank at Fort Logan, Col., his bid 


being $3807.38. 


E. H. Abadir & Co., St. Louis, Mo., have the contract for the 
installation of a 350 horse-power boiler and equipment at the 
electric light plant at Little Rock, Ark. 

The Peter Schoenhofen Brewing Company, Chicago. is erect 
ing a three-story engine and condenser house, which will be 56 x 
60 feet. A 300-ton refrigerating machine has been purchased 
from the Fred W. Wolf Company, Chicago, and the brewing 
company yet requires two 250-kw. generators. Mr. Sipple has 
these matters in charge. 

The Westinghouse Biectric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has sold to the La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, a direct 
current engine type generator, to be rated at 1000 kw., the volt- 
age to be 250, with switchboard. The Westinghouse apparatus 
already installed in this plant includes alternating and direct 
current generators with a total rated capacity of 1250 kw., a 300- 
kw. rotary converter and over 200 motors, not including those 
used on the cranes, ranging in size from 1 to 200 horse-power. 


The Alaska Fuel. Power & Transportation Company has been 
organized with a capital stock of $1,000,000 by parties interested 
in the Council City and Salmon River Railroad, Alaska, to 
acquire the coal deposits in the Seward Peninsula, Alaska, and 
to develop electricity to furnish power for the various mines and 
camps. No machinery or supplies will be purchased this year. 
W. H. Duval, of Duval & Cone, 76 Worth street, New York, is 
interested. 

Foundries. 


rhe Youngstown Car Mfg. Company, Frick Building, Pitts- 
burgh, with a plant at Youngstown, Ohio, has added a foundry 
to its car wheel works for the manufacture of car wheels for 
industrial and mine cars. The company will also make a special 
self oiling wheel. patent anti friction end thrust. R. W. Oswald 
formerly of the Carlin Machinery & Supply Company, Incorpo- 
rated, Allegheny, Pa., will have charge of this department. 


Foundry equipment is required by the Eureka Stove Works. 
Birmingham, Ala.. which was recently incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $50.000 and which bas taken over the plant of the 
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Eureka & Machine Company \ new brick and iron 
foundry building, 80 x 102 feet, is to be erected at a cost of 
$3000, and a new office building, 25 x 40 feet, is to be construct- 
ed. John McLean is president; John C. McLean, vice-president, 
and E. E. Howard, secretary and treasurer. 
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Foundry 


The receivers of the Delaware Steel Castings Company, Ches- 
ter, Pa.. will sell the plant at auction on February 16 The 
plant, which was only recently erected and equipped, consists of 
a foundry building, 127 x 500 feet: gas producer house, 30 x 60 
feet; engine and boiler feet, and office building, 
20 x 40 feet It is equipped with an annealing furnace, five gas 
producers, 225 horse-power 
225 horse-power electric 


house. 30 x 80 


horse-power Corliss engine, 250 


Berry boiler, Crocker-Wheeler generato1 


motors, grinders, saws, shapers and othe machinery necessary 
to a complete steel casting plant. 


Walter H. Storm & Co, Incorporated, 26 Cortlandt street, 
New York, has incorporated to make structural and machinery 
castings. ‘The company has taken over a modernly equipped 
plant with a daily capacity of 40 tons, and makes a specialty of 
stair castings, for which it has a large contract from the iron 
trade of this city Walter H. Storm is president and manager 

H. W. Caldwell & Son Company, makers of elevating, convey- 
ing and power machinery. Chicago, will erect a 
new foundry building, 115 x 200 feet trick and steel will be 
used jin its construction available in about 30 


transmission 


Details will be 
davs 

The Western Company, Chicago, is erecting a one- 
story mill room, 70 x 100 feet It is of brick and mill construc- 
tion. 


Foundry 


The Union Car Wheel Company, Pittsburgh, has applied for 
a Delaware charter to manufacture iron, steel or any other metal, 
the capital stock to be 
Reynolds, C. I 


$150,000 [be incorporators are G. E. 


Kerr and Frank V. Eaton, all of Pittsburgh. 

The Newport Iron & Brass Foundry Company, Newport, Ky., 
which was recent!y organized, has purchased the plant and busi- 
ness of the Newport Foundry & Machine Company 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the West Virginia 
Bridge & Construction Company was held last week in Wheeling, 
W. Va The following directors were eleted: Senator Stephen 
B. Elkins, Edward Hazlett, W. E. Stone, J. J. Holloway, C. R. 
Hubbard, E. W. Ogelbay, Charles F. Paxton, W. A. Wilson, 
George A. Laughlin. Mr. Wilson is the only new member of 
the board, and succeeds J. H. Barrett, formerly general manager, 
who recently resigned 

The McClintic-Marshall Construction 
at Pittsburgh and Pottstown, Pa 
buildings and heavy structural work 
contracts 1000 tons of bridge work and 
track elevation for the Chicago and Western Indiana district 
and 1500 tons of building material for the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany: also a large steel building for the St. Louis Plate Glass 
Company, to replace furnace building, casting hall and lehr build- 
ing. which were of wooden construction and which were recently 
destroyed by fire The steel building to replace these wooden 
structures will contain 50.000 square feet. Also a steel building 
50 x 360 feet in size, to contain the rail finishing mill, for the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company at Youngstown, Ohio. Also steel 
frame work for the Renova shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
amounting to 500 tons, and a steel building, 80 x 200 feet, for 
the Youngstown Car & Mfg. Company, to contain a new foundry 
being built at Youngstown, Ohio 





works 
builder of steel bridges, steel 


Company, with 
has recently secured some 
Among these ars 


large 


Fires. 
Fire destroyed the plant of the Worcester Builders’ Finish- 
ing Company, Worcester, Mass February 1, 
£8000 


with a loss of 


The three-story brick machine shop of Swift & Co., Chicago, 

lll., was recently damaged $5000 by fire 
The foundry of John H. Dialogue & 

was recently damaged $5000 by fire. 


Son, Camden, N. J., 


The Excelsior Rolling Mills Kan., were destroyed 
by fire February 2. The loss is placed at $150,000 


Marysville, 


Fire on February 3 caused a loss of $8000 at the plant of 
the Cramp Shipbuilding Company, Philadelphia 

The plant of the Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, 
N. J., was recently damaged $7500 by fire 

The machine shop of G. & J. Reisech, Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
destroyed by fire last week. The loss is estimated at about 
$25,000. 

Hardware. 


The Standard Emery & Polishing Wheel Company. Spring- 
field, Mass., has removed from Brightwood to 48-50 Taylor 
street, where five times the former manufacturing space is avail- 
able. The company is the originator and sole manufacturer of 
a patent paper polishing wheel, and also manufactures lam- 
inated and other felt wheels, solid leather wheels and canvas 
wheels 

The Black Silk Stove Polish Works, Sterling, Ill., is erect- 
ing a new factory building, 28 x 120 feet. two stories high. 
This new building will greatly enlarge the manufacturing capac- 
ity of the company. 
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The Hawkeye Pump Company, Washington, Iowa, is making 
4 number of improvements in plant to meet the increasing de- 
mand for the Hawkeye galvanized steel cistern, house and stock 
well pumps. 


Gibbs Automatic Sash Lock Company, Lexington, Ky., is now 
installing machinery in a two-story brick building, 80 x 130 
feet, the greater portion of which will be occupied by the com- 
pany. The factory will, it is expected, be in operation within 
three weeks, with a capacity of several thousand sash tocks a 
day. 


In the near future the erection of an important addition to 
the foundry of the Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Company, Nashville, 
Tenn., will be begun. The company, which last year made two 
additions to its foundry, will materially enlarge its mounting 
department. The company manufactures stoves, hollow ware, 
tinware, mantels and grates, lamp goods, toys, &c. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Logansport & Wabash Valley Gas Company, Logansport, 
ind., contemplates the erection of a large fuel gas plant. C. F. 
Dieterich, New York, is president of the company and James 
Murdock, Lafayette, Ind., one of the largest stockholders. 

The City Gas & Electric Company, Paris, Il., has increased 
its capital stock $60,000 in order to get money to improve the 
plant. 

The Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal Railroad. controlled by the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is making inquiries 
for 1500 to 2500 steel gondola cars. 


The Anniston, Ala., plant of the Western Car Wheel & Foun- 
dry Company, which has been idle for a long time, is being 
started into operation. The plant has a capacity of 10 or 15 
cars a day, and the company has sufficient orders on its books to 
keep it in operation at full capacity for a long time. Arrange- 
ments are being made for drawing the pig iron supplies for this 
plant from Birmingham furnaces. 


The Kiler Motor Pump & Supply Company has been incor- 
porated at Indianapolis, Ind., with $50,000 capital stock, by 
Chas. M. Kiler, Alexander Marley, H. C. RandoJph and J. T, Fell. 


The Denio General Electric Company, Rochester, N. Y., was 
recently incorporated to manufacture telephone, telegraph and 
other electric appliances. For the present the company wil! de- 
vote itself to the production of a new patented automatic fire 
alarm. It has not yet been decided whether a factory will be 
installed or whether the appliances will be made by contract. 


Stephano Brothers. Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of 
&gyptian cigarettes, will not require any machinery for their 
proposed new plant except elevators and a pump. The firm is to 
erect a building 44 x 177 feet, seven stories high. 


The Wheelan Company, Red Bank, N. J., has been incorpo- 
cated to manufacture the Preston device for automatically 
replacing the trolley upon the wire. It has not yet been de- 
cided whether to erect a plant or have the device made by 
contract. William A. Hopping is president ; Hobert T. Preston, 
eecretary, and George C. Hopping, treasurer. 


The W. A. Bates Mfg. Company, Cuba, N. Y., has been in- 
ecorporated to manufacture sheet metal devices. Capital, $2000. 
Incorporators: W. A. Bates, L. Bates and Jno. Stevens. 


Ornamental! iron seats are to be placed in Cincinnati's parks. 
Council has been asked for authority to issue $1500 worth of 
bonds for the purchase of 300 benches. 


The American Radiator Company is erecting a large ware- 
house cn Somers street, Cincinnati, to cost about $40,000. The 
company expects to make that city a distributing center for the 
West and will carry an ‘mmense stock on hand. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company will build 400 coke 
ovens near the Orient Coke Works, south of Uniontown, Pa. 
The company has 1200 acres of coal lands and the new ovens 
will furnish coke for the blast furnaces at Youngstown and 
New Castle. 

The Energy Elevator Company, Philadelphia, has taken con- 
tracts for a freight lift to be installed in the State College, 
Bellefonte, Pa.; a large lift for Merion parties, and orders have 
been received from Goldsboro, N. C., and Chattsworth, III. 
Local deliveries include a 3-ton power elevator at 3012 Market 
street, and an electric freight elevator at 234 Queen street. 
Hand power freight lifts are also to be installed in the new 
addition to the First Regiment, N. G. P. Armory. 

The Indiana Steel Corporation has 
South Bend, Ind., with $40,000 capital 
Mack, John E. Wilcoxen and Wm. Mack. 


The Pittsburgh Oil & Gas Company has just completed its 
gas main from the gas fields in Clarion County, Pa., to Ashta- 
bula, Ohio. It consists of 8 and 10 inch pipe, and from the 
starting point in the Speechley gas fields to its terminus has 
branches extending to and will supply gas to Jamestown, Green- 
ville, Fredonia and Stoneboro, Pa., and Andover, Jefferson, (‘on- 
meaut and Ashtabula, Ohio. The gas was turned into the line 
iast week and big pumps started to force it to the points of 
consumption. With the installation of the new line more thaa 
9000 consumers will be added to those supplied by the company. 
During the coming summer many other smaller towns in Penn’ 


been incorporated at 
stock, by Walter B. 
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Sylvania and Northeastern Ohio will be supplied with gas from 
the Clarion County fields. 


Steps have been taken at Carlisle, Pa., for the rebuilding of 
the Carlisle Body & Gear Works, burned a short time ago. 


The J. D. Connell Iron Works Company, New Orleans, La., has 
secured a very desirable piece of land on the New Basin Canal, 
upon which it is proposed to erect a plant for the construction of 
vessels and the building of engines and boilers. A full equipment 
of the necessary machinery will shortly be installed, the pur- 
chase of which has already been made. 

The New York City Milling Company, Produce Exchaage, 
New York, is to build a five-story brick mill, 100 x 132 feet. 

The Delaware Metal Refinery, Philadelphia, Pa., is preparing 
to rebuild along original lines its works, which were recently 
damaged by fire. The furnaces were only slightly damaged and 
only vequire repairs, and there will be very little machinery to 
renew. 

J. Murray Mitchell has been appointed 
Coughlin-Sanford Switch Company, New York. 

Lamb & Ritchie, Cambridge, Mass., have sold 57,000 square 
feet of land at Cambridgeport, containing a brick factory build- 
ing, to the National Biscuit Company, which will build a modern 
factory on the site. The building was formerly occu- 
pied by Lamb & Ritchie for their lead lined iron pipe depart- 
ment, which they sold out last spring to the Lead Lined Pipe 
Company. Wakefield, Mass. 


receiver for the 


The business of Hale Brothers, 42 Lagrange street, Worces 
ter, Mass., manufacturers of jack chains, has been incorporated 
as the Haic Brothers Company under Massachusetts laws, with 
capital stock of $5000. The officers are Lydia A. Brimmer, pres- 
ident; Olive M. Bowman, treasurer, and Mitchell Freeman, 
clerk, all of Boston, It is an old business and will be conducted 
without change in management. 


The business of the Union Stove Lining Company, Taunton, 
Mass., has been incorporated under Massachusetts laws with 
capital stock of $10,000. The officers are Enoch N. Goff, Taun- 
ton, president; Charles H. Lincoln, Taunton, treasurer, and 
Ralph I. Durkee, Somerville, clerk. 


Richards & Co., Incorporated, Boston, Mass., dealer in metal, 
has removed its warehouse and office from 60 Union street to 
much larger quarters, 200-206 Causeway street and 117-125 
Beverly street, next to the North Terminal Station. 


The Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Railroad, now in 
course of construction, writes that its requirements in rails 
this year will be about 15,000 tons, of which 7000 tons are now 
under order with the Soo works. 


The general offices of the Bessemer Coal & Coke Company 
will be moved from Cleveland to Pittsburgh on April 1. This 
decision was arrived at at a meeting of the stockholders held 
in Pittsburgh last week, at which the following officers were 
elected: C. J. Brokenshire, Cleveland, president ; George H, Love, 
Johnstown. vice-president; E. M. Love, Johnstown, secretary, 
and J. R. Branch, New York, treasurer. The directors are F. W. 
Wood, Cleveland: L. F. Demmler. Pittsburgh: J. C. Lang, Pitts 
burgh: William Steinmeyer, Pittsburgh; E, H. Baker, Cleveland ; 
Wilford Johnston, New York. 

The Western Electric Company, New York, has secured an 
option on 34 acres of ground near McKeesport, Pa., and will pos- 
sibly build a plant on this ground, but definite plans have not yet 
been made. 


The Mahoning Foundry & Machine Company.— 
This company, whose plant is located at Youngstown, 
Ohio, is adding a 108 x 120 inch x 18 foot planer to its 
machine shop equipment. It has recently contracted to 
furnish the Youngstown Iron & Steel Roofing Company 
a Danielson No, 206 C power press to be used in the 
manufacture of whiffletrees and other sheet metal special- 
ties: also an additional 26-inch sheet mill, including sheet 
and pair furnace castings. The Mahoning Company 
also has a contract with the Morgan Engineering Com- 
pany, Alliance, Ohio, for castings required on a 500-ton 
hydraulic press and eight steam hammers. This com- 
pany recently completed a large casting order for the 
Morgan Engineering Company, covering castings for large 
plate mill shedrs, several of which were from 25 to 30 
tons in weight. It also manufactures caustic soda pots 
for the large chemical manufacturing companies, upon 
which it is booked one year ahead, and Slick-Morrison 
cast iron ladle thimbles for use in blast furnace slag cars. 
The business outlook is reported very encouraging. 


> -— 


Recently the Shenango Works of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, at New Castle, Pa., turned out 12438 gross tons 
of sheet and tin bars in 12 hours. During January this 
plant made 48,500 tons of Bessemer ingots. 
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Core Sand Binders.* 

I believe that I can show good cause for the 
title “Core Sand Binders ’—show that these words are 
better and tHat we should drop the use of the expres- 
sion “core compound” as the general name for the 
materials that are used in sticking core sand together. 
It is true that every material used for this purpose is a 
compound. But so is the sand a compound. So is the 
pig iron a compound, though certainly no salesman has 
vet had the nerve to offer you any Carnegie chill cast- 
ing compound under the impression that you would recog- 
nize it as pig iron. 

The materials in question are employed solely for 
their adhesive qualities. You may say that they do 
other things, but be that as it may, the basic reason for 
their use is to bind the sand together so that it will take 
and hold the desired shape. Certainly such a material 
is a sand binder, and when used for cores a core sand 
binder. This is my plea and I hope my justification 
for the new name. 





The Core Shop Suffering from Neglect. 

It has been brought forcibly home to me again and 
again as I travel from foundry to foundry that the 
core shop has suffered and is suffering from neglect. I 
believe that I am perfectly safe in saying that in address- 
ing the Foundrymen’s Association of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict I am addressing men who have made a closer study 
of the business than any other such body in the United 
States, and yet I doubt if there are five of you who can 
tell what your binders cost per ton of sand mixed; not 
half who can tell off hand, with any accuracy, what your 
core sand mixtures are, and I will warrant if there are 
any who think they know that one visit to their core 
room will prove they are in error. 

Here is a trade without a literature. Can 
pect progress from a nation without a written language? 
In what is probably the most read book of the few relat- 
ing to the foundry trade there are just 4% pages devoted 
to core making out of nearly 400, and one-half of these 
4% pages is padding. 

The Coremaker Difficult to Teach. 

This neglect has brought about another condition of 
affairs. The sand, the binders and the manner of drying 
have been worked out for each foundry, and the core- 
maker that lasted long enough to get good results has 


you ex- 


held the job until he and not the office was tired. This 
fact has made him narrow, localized and with a high 


opinion of his own skill in sands and binders and there- 
fore difficult to teach. 

As an example of this, and also of several other re- 
lated points, I recollect meeting a boss coremaker a short 
time ago who was dissatisfied with the results he was 
having. This in itself was remarkable, and especially 
so because in my business of selling a core sand binder I 
had just left the office of the company he was working 
for, where I had been told that they could not even listen 
to my story because they were getting good results from 
their cores and there was no use in disturbing any part 
of the plant that was running smoothly and well. 

It turned out that this man had been working for a 
rival concern, located a few miles away, and because of 
his good results had received and accepted an offer from 
his present employer, who at the time was having trouble 
from excessive breakage of cores, much blown work and 
many condemned castings, owing to defects in the cored 
work. 

Now he had used my binder in the old shop and I was 
of course curious to know why I had lost his trade and 
anxious to secure it again. I knew something of the 
sands in that locality, and after an examination of those 
he was using I worked out the following story: The 
figures that I now give are not the actual ones, but are 
‘elatively correct. The sand mixture in his old shop 
was: 


‘0 per cent. old or gangway sand........... eye 
‘0 per cent. loamy sand, at $1.80 per ton................ .54 
t0 per cent. local bank sand, at 75 cents per ton.......... 30 

ET aie wis Pes es CASE SWEET EHS ob oa ae eb $0.84 


| part of Gluetrin to 40 parts of sand. 


., * Paper read by J. 8S. Robeson, president of the American 
‘lutrose Company, Philadelphia. before the Pittsburgh Foundry 
nen’s Association, February 6, 1905. 
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This binder cost 15 cents per gallon, or 3% cents per 
quart, delivered. The sand ran 900 quarts to the ton, and 
on these figures the binder cost 84 cents per ton of sand 
mixed, and the total cost for each ton of core sand ready 


for cores was $1.68. The new shop had been using: 


40 per cent. sharp sand, at $1.20 ner ton ..$0.48 
60 per cent. loamy sand, at $1.80 per tom................ 1.08 
pa | RS ng ee a Oe Eee ee ere ee re oe . $1.56 


1 part of flour to 12 parts of sand. 

Flour at that time cost $25 a ton, and on a weight of 
1.1 pounds to the quart the cost of binder per ton of core 
sand mixed was $1.03, and the total for each ton 
of core sand ready for cores was $2.59 per ton. The work 
from these cores was bad. They had tried rosin, on and 
off, with equally poor results. 

With these two sands, which were different from the 
loamy sands of his old shop, this man tried, with and 
without old sand, Gluetrin, as he had used it before, and 
failed. He then went back to the original practice of 
this shop, flour, and by changing the mixture slightly 
and seeing that the proportions of the sands and the 
sands to the flour did not vary, and forbidding the core- 
makers to run to the flour sack whenever they liked, 
which had previously been allowed, he managed to get 
much better results than they had formerly secured. 
This satisfied the office, but the work was not as good 
as in the old shop. He knew it and was dissatisfied, but 
apparently helpless. Here was a man that looked ready 
for my material, and in spite of his failures was easily 
persuaded to try it again. I after exam- 
ining his sands that the whole trouble was in the sand 


cost 


was certain 


mixture, and several were tried, this being finally adopt- 
ed as the most satisfactory and economical: 


40 per cent old or gangway sand . . $0.00 
40 per cent. loamy sand, at $1.80 per ton................ 72 
20 per cent. loca! bank sand, at 75 cents per ton.......... 15 


67% cents per ton of sand mixed. and the total cost for each 

ton of core sand, ready for cores, was $1.54% 

This was successful, reduced the breakage of cores 
and did away entirely with any blown castings or trouble 
from the size of cored holes, besides making a clear sav- 
ing of $1.0414 on each ton of core sand mixed. 

It seems to me that there were two causes at work 
here. The one that his superiors did not know enough 
to push him for better results, nor to aid him with sug- 
gestions, and the other that he himself lacked sand ex- 
perience, did not realize that though sands look 
alike, they may be different, and that one or two trials are 
not sufficient to test a sand or a binder. Incidentally he 
learned how to figure the cost of his mixture, something 
he had never done before. 

Kinds of Core Sand Binders, 

Under this heading of sand binders any ma- 
terial possessing adhesive qualities might be included. 
Local conditions and sands have caused the use of some 
that seem absurd to the general trade. A consideration 
of these freaks is omitted and only those that are found 
in general use are considered. 


even 


core 


These are: 


Solids. Liquids 
1. Dextrine. 1. Fish oil. 
2. Flour. 2. Glue. 
3. Proprietary dry mixtures 3. Gluetrin (proprietary liquid) 
4. Rosin. 4. Linseed oil 


5. Molasses 
6. Proprietary oil 

7. Rosin oil 
At the first glance it is seen that these can be divided 
into two distinct the solids and the liquids. It 
is to the difference in action of these two conditions of 
matter when used as core sand binders that I 
pecially to call your attention, and not to the merits or de- 


mixtures 


classes 
wish es- 


merits of any particular one 

Let us consider the work that is required of a binder. 
The local conditions in each shop vary greatly, and it is 
only possible to name these requirements in a general 
way. A good binder must make a core that 1, Is strong 
both green and dry; 2, is weak and rotten after the cast- 
ing is cooled; 3, is not easily affected by moisture; 4, 
will give off but little gas; 5, will dry quickly ; 6, will not 
change in size; 7, has a low cost. 

The ideally perfect core sand binder is one that mixes 
easily with the sand, making a mass that packs with but 
little and leaves it 
clean: is stand alone 


work in the box, leaves it freely 


strong enough before baking to 
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without sagging or deformation and retain sharp edges. 
Such a core must now bake in the shortest possible time, 
and when baked be hard enough to stand rough handling, 
be weak enough to yield to the contraction of the iron 
in cooling, porous enough to permit the gases to escape 
freely, and after cooling leave the casting easily and 
cleanly. 

The usual method of preparing the mixture is to put 
on the floor the required quantity of each kind of sand, 
previously selected by the foreman or boss coremaker, 
and to spread or sprinkle on top of this pile the necessary 
amount of the dry or liquid binder that is to be used, 
afterward wetting the mass, as may be required, with 
water. This pile is then cut over and shoveled, being 
finally put through a riddle and then delivered to the 
coremakers or put in a pile ready for their use. There 
are various modifications of this practice in the way of 
riddling the sand before the binder is put on, mixing in 
a machine, &c. Every step that is taken to increase the 
thoroughness of the mixing is a step taken in advance. 
The more perfect the mixture the better the core. 

If you are using a dry binder—flour, for example— 
and it is simply dumped on the pile of sand, wet down 
and put into barrows, wheeled to the coremaker and 
made up into cores, you will have a core that consists of 
a gob of flour with a little sand in it next to a gob of sand 
With a little flour in it. It does not take a very wise man 
to know that such a core will be weak, and it is a fair 
presumption that when the hot metal strikes one such 
loaf of bread in the core there will be a large volume of 
gas given off at that point and a resultant blown casting. 

The more thoroughly the sand and binder are stirred 
and mixed together the more even will the distribution be 
and the more nearly will the ideal condition be reached 
of having each grain of sand surrounded and attached to 
the next grain by the binder. For this reason dry binders 
should be very finely ground—be very much finer than 
the sand. 

This condition of fineness is true of flour, not quite 
so true of rosin, and not nearly so much so of the dry 
binder mixtures on the market. Flour is delivered in a 
much more finely ground condition than any particle of 
ordinary sand and if kept dry will remain loose and free 
from lumps. Rosin is not usually—in fact, I think, never 
—so finely ground, but even so will immediately, be- 
cause of the moisture and heat in the air under normal 
conditions, commence to stick together and ball up. All 
the dry mixtures sold will act the same way as rosin, in 
varying degrees, so that the result with these two latter 
materials is that, however much labor may be spent on 
the mixing, the mass will never be nearly so uniform as 
with flour. If flour is therefore the best, let us see how 
bad it is. 

The sand is composed of grains varying in size from 
particles as small as a needle point up to 4 inch. The 
variation in the shape of these grains is much greater 
than in the size, and in fact the shapes met with are so 
various that they cannot be numbered. This matter of 
shape, as long as the size is within the limits already men- 
tioned, is the most important. Roughly speaking, these 
grains may be divided into two kinds—namely, those that 
are angular, having sharp corners and numberless pro- 
jections and recesses, and those that are rounded, the 
projections having been rubbed off, so that the grain is 
a more or less true sphere with a highly polished surface. 

Difference in Saud Structure. 

Some years ago I was engaged in the manufacture 
of steel by the basic Bessemer process, and as part of our 
practice it was necessary for us to make dolomite bricks. 
For this purpose we used an exceptionally pure dolomitic 
limestone, which was crushed in a jaw crusher, then pul- 
verized to nearly the fineness of flour, dampened with 
water and pressed into building brick form and size on 
an ordinary brick press, then calcined at a very high 
temperature. The work of making these bricks was 
progressing very satisfactorily, the breakage in handling 
from the brick press and in piling in the kilns being prac- 
tically nothing, when there was offered to us a limestone 
from another quarry. : 


Repeated careful chemical analyses of this stone showed 
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that it differed but little from that we were using. If any- 

thing, it was more nearly pure and a contract was placed 

for a large tonnage. Shipments arrived and were dumped 

and used indiscriminately with the older stone. Later in- 

vestigation showed that they were probably in about 

equal proportions in the stock pile, so that the pulverized 

material coming to the brick press was about half and 

half of each stone. With its use trouble immediately re- 
sulted. The bricks were very weak as they came from ' 
the press. Fully 25 per cent. were broken in the handling 
at this point, and from 10 to 15 per cent, more when 
piling in the oven. 

Various means, such as increasing the water, the 
pressure on the press, &c., were tried, but with no suc- 
cess in doing away with the trouble. Instant relief was 
necessary, so that the use of the new stone was stopped, 
with an immediate stoppage of the trouble, while the 
investigation proceeded. The microscope finally told the 
story, as it showed that the older stone crushed and pul- 
verized into granular grains, while the newer stone gave 
almost perfectly rounded particles. The geological ex- 
planation carried this back to the manner of the original 
deposition or formation. It can easily be realized that 
under pressure these granular pieces would knit into one 
another, projection into recess, so that their very shape 
made a strong bond, whereas the rounded grains could 
simply have their polished curves the one against the 
other, without bond, and, in fact, of a position and of a 
shape to encourage a sliding or rolling action and con- 
sequent weakness and breakage. 

This same story is exactly and similarly true of the 
core sand. The bond is increased in the cores, however, 
by the use of some added material, that by the aid of 
water or of heat becomes adhesive or is so of itself. 
This, however, is but an aid. It does not change the 
conditions produced by the first shape of the sand grains. 
The more angular they are the less work the added 
adhesive has to do; the more rounded, the greater the 
work. There is a common expression used in the foun- 
dry, that a sand is sharp, and, on examination, I have 
found that such a sand invariably shows the angular 
grains to which I have referred. 

I have not come across, however, any expression or 
word or name that denoted the reverse of this condition, 
the nonsharp kind. All of the nonsharp kind that I have 
used contained some loam or clay; so that, for want of a 
better name, I have called this loamy sand. Now I do 
not know whether it is true or not that these rounded 
grains only occur with the loam admixture. It is my 
experience, however, that the two always appear to- 
gether, and when they do so appear, that the loam acts 
as a binder. Thus the two kinds of sand, the sharp sand 
and the loamy sand, are both, in a measure, self binding, 
though from entirely different causes, and the bond, as 
formed, is of a different nature. 

I have never found a case where what might be 
termed the angular bond was strong enough to make a 
core without an added binder, but I know of one loamy 
sand, and there are probably others, from which hard 
cores can be made: without the addition of any adhesive. 
In the New England district the universal base of all 
core sand mixtures is beach or bank sand and the usual 
binder is flour, together with a small amount of the pro- 
prietary dry mixtures. In the foundry district in and 
around Philadelphia there is a very large amount of 
Lumberton, Millville and other sands containing loam or 
clay used. The characteristic core sand of this section 
is thus a loamy sand and the usual binder is flour and a 
certain amount, greater I think than in New England, of 
the proprietary dry mixtures. 

Here, now, are two sands entirely unlike in. their 
physical conditions and self binding powers that are in 
practice bound and made into cores with the same ad- 
hesive material, flour, and requiring about the same 
amount. It is evident therefore that the binding power 
of the angles on the sharp sand is replaced by the ad- 
hesive property of the loam in the loamy sand. 


Results of Using These Sands. 


From this view of the situation it would seem that 
it made no difference which sand was used, that the one 
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was as good as the other. There is, however, a very 
great difference in the structure of the two cores. With 
the sharp sand the angles fit into one another, but not 
perfectly. The flour particles press into the recesses, 
rest on the projections and lie against the body of the 
grain, but not flatly, completely, perfectly, the very irreg- 
ularity of the shape making the joint between the grains 
of sand themselves, as well as with the binder, imperfect, 
and as a consequence the mass is not solid nor compact, 
but consists of grains tightly and perfectly joined at dif- 
ferent points to the surrounding grains, but with open 
and unjointed parts at other points. In other words, the 
interstices are not completely filled. Thus the core is 
porous, though strong, with ample opportunity for the 
travel through its interior and out to the surface of any 
gases that may be generated. 

With the loamy sand the story is different. Here 
the binding is entirely dependent upon the adhesive 
strength of the loam and the flour. With the addition of 
water, these two mix intimately and easily, and as the 
rounded and polished surfaces of the sand grains come 
together under the pressure of the ramming this fluid 
mass of adhesive—greater in proportion to the whole 
mass than with the sharp sand, you must remember— 
is forced and flows into the open space between these 
grains, a much smaller space than with the angular sand, 
and as a consequence these inter-grain spaces that would 
form passages for the travel of the gases are almost 
closed up. In other words, the interstices are almost 
completely filled. Thus the core is strong, with the 
same amount of flour is actually stronger than when 
made from sharp sand, but very dense and compact. 

As a proof of this you will und that the man who is 
using sharp sand as his base for cores seldom or never 
talks about trouble from his cores blowing. He cares 
little whether the core and binder offered him has gas 
in it or not, but the man using the loamy sand is ever 
on the watch for that point. He knows that he must be 
careful, and because flour gives off so much smoke and 
gas when the hot metal strikes it he is ever seeking for 
a substitute that will give him less trouble and reduce 
his loss from core blown castings. 

Solid and Liquid Binders, 

Now it has been noted that the binders commonly 
used can be divided into two classes, the solids and 
the liquids, and also that, in preparing the core sand 
mass, Water is invariably added. With the exception of 
the rosin all of these dry binders are more or less soluble 
in water. The rosin, after it has been mixed and molded, 
likewise becomes liquefied or partly so, because of the 
heat in the core oven. 

At the first glance it would seem then that they all 
became liquids during the operation, and that there is 
thus really but one class of binders. This is not entirely 
correct, because, first, some of the mixing is usually done 
before the water is added; and, second, because only 
enough water can be added to make the mass properly 
damp for ramming. This amount is not sufficient to 
make the dry binder thin, fluid, and in a condition to run 
freely through the sand. The most casual examination 
of a rosin made core will show that the sand and binder 
are very improperly mixed. The rosin can be seen in 
spots throughout the mass, and it is, as a fact, the poor- 
est and, per unit of volume, the most expensive of the 
binders, mainly because of the impossibility of proper 
mixing. This but goes to prove the well-known fact that 
a more uniform mixture can be attained when a liquid 
and a solid are put together than when two solids are 
used. The thinner the liquid the more easily will it run 
through the mass of sand and the more rapidly and com- 
pletely will it cover each grain. 

It would therefore seem that a liquid binder would, 
with the least work, give the most perfect mixture, pro- 
vided, of course, that it was thin enough when put on the 
sand to flow freely through it. It must also be suffi- 
ciently adhesive per unit of bulk so that the amount 
added will not make the sand too damp. Some experi- 
ments recently made for the purpose of proving this 
theory showed that the efficiency of all of the dry binders 
could be increased by better mixing, but that the expense 
of so doing was greater than the cost of the binder that 


Was saved, as, aside from the difference between hand 
and machine mixing, this means simply longer continued 
work on the sand mass. 

With the liquid binders a somewhat different method 
seemed possible. Having the idea in mind that the thin- 
ner the binder the better the mixture, a material was 
selected, Gluetrin, that mixed easily and readily with 
water, and a test was then made by putting this on the 
sand in the form of a spray with compressed air. At 
the foundry where this was tried their regular core sand 
mixture was: 


20 per cent. old or gangway sand... ; .... $0.00 

60 per cent. Millville gravel, at $1.40 per ton..... 0.84 

20 per cent. local sharp sand, at $0.90 per ton...... aa ee 

TOCEE -aacewes je raba wit mica tata daweencubene $1.02 

1 part Gluetrin mixed with 1 part of water to each 50 parts of 
sand 


rhis sand ran 930 quarts to the ton, and the binder, 
therefore, at 3% cents a quart, cost 70 cents per ton of 
sand mixed, and the total cost for each ton of core 
sand, ready for cores, was $1.72. The practice was to put 
the sand on the floor in three layers as dumped from the 
wheelbarrows. This was then shoveled and cut over 
about three times while dry. 

The Gluetrin had previously been mixed with an equal 
amount of water, and was then sprinkled over the bed of 
sand from a watering pot. The pile was shoveled over 
once, sprinkled with water, and put through a riddle on 
a pneumatic shaker and taken to the coremakers. In 
the first test with the compressed air spraying, the same 
amount of Gluetrin and water was used and the cores 
were entirely too hard. 

Various trials were made until now their practice is 
to wheel in the sand and to put it on the floor, as former- 
ly, but as the sand is shoveled and cut over, while dry. it 
is thrown rather high from the shovels and is met by a 
spray of Gluetrin and water. This is done twice and it 
is then put through the riddle as before. The sand mix- 
ture is now: 


40 per cent. old or gangway sand....... on ia al ar weg ah a ha a $0.00 
40 per cent. Millville gravel, at $1.40 per ton....... 0.56 
20 per cent. local sharp sand, at $0.90 per ton... cence Ge 
WE i vihecnuea ween rey ort errr es eer er Cee $0.74 

1 part of Gluetrin, mixed with 2 parts of water, to 70 parts 
of sand. Thus the binder costs but 50 cents per ton of sand 


mixed, and a total cost of $1.24, as compared to $1.72, a sav 
ing of 48 cents per ton. 

Here is a credit for old sand, binder and labor, due 
to the method of mixing alone, and a small debit for 
compressed air. 

As the oils and oil mixtures are too expensive per 
unit of volume for general use, and this without regard 
to their merits or faults in any other respect, but few 
tests were made with them. Such as were made, how- 
ever, agreed with this result. 


The Donora Works Started.—PittssureH, Pa., Feb- 
ruary 8, 1905.—(By Telegraph.)—On Tuesday the sec- 
ond blast furnace at the Donora Works of the Carnegie 
Steel Company was put in blast. Both furnaces at this 
plant are now in operation and are expected to turn out 
1000 tons or more a day of pig iron when they get up to 
their full output. Three of the 12 50-ton open hearth fur- 
naces at these works have also been started, making their 
first heat on Tuesday. Three more of these furnaces will 
be started this week, and when six are running the bloom- 
ing mill will be started. It is expected to have the entire 
12 furnaces in operation within a short time. The prod- 
uct of the open hearth department will be used in the rod, 
wire and wire nail departments of the plant, which are 
operated by the American Steel & Wire Company and 
which have been running right along. 


‘icicles alittle 
A Light Rail Mill for Edgar Thomson.—Orders have 
been given for the erection of a new rail mill at the Edgar 
Thomson Works of the Carnegie Steel Company. It will 
be a double mill to roll light rails from 8 to 25 pounds per 
yard, 33 feet long, either from heavy section seconds 
or from any size of billet. The new mill is to be located 
between the present rail mill and the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad tracks. It is estimated that the mill will cost 
about $600,000. 
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486 THE IRON AGE 


The Iron and Metal Trades 





Our monthly blast furnace statistics show that in 
January production of the works in the United States 
beat all records, having been 1,776,500 tons, exclusive of 
Charcoal Iron, which has been running at the rate of 
20,000 tons a month during the past six months. This 
carries the production very close to 1,800,000 tons, or at 
the rate of 20,750,000 tons per annum. Yet the furnaces 
have not been in full swing in January, since the weekly 
capacity has advanced from 377,879 tons per week on 
January 1 to 404,292 tons on February 1. In spite of 
the heavy production the stocks of the merchant furnaces 
declined from 403,000 tons on January 1 to 372,000 tons 
on February 1, thus indicating a rate of consumption 
of fully 21,vv0,000 tons a year. That such a figure should 
be reached in midwinter is astounding. 

There have just been closed purchases by the United 
States Steel Corporation of Basic and Bessemer Pig 
Iron in the Pittsburgh district aggregating 25,000 tons, 
equivalent to $15.50 at Valley furnace, for prompt de- 
livery. In eastern Pennsylvania further round lots of 
Basic Pig, aggregating about 15,000 tons, have been taken 
by Steel works, while reports from the South indicate 
that one Birmingham interest has marketed about 25,000 
tons during the past few days. In the New York market 
a number of the larger founders have been feeling the 
situation. This is in contrast with the attitude of buyers 
in the principal distributing centers of the West, who 
have been holding off lately. 

In the Rail trade additional tonnage has been placed, 
this including some larger orders for Chicago, the 25,000 
ton contract of the Baltimore & Ohio Company and a 
modest share for the lines in this country of the 25,000- 
ton Grand Trunk order. 

The manufacturers of Structural material and of 
Plates are expected to hold a meeting next week. While 
leading interests will probably be arrayed against any 
advance in prices, it is possible, if not probable, that the 
smaller makers will carry through their desire for a 
somewhat higher range of prices. They point to the 
advance in raw materials and to the upward tendency 
in all other lines of Finished Iron and Steel. It is urged 
that the demand would not be checked by such a move. 

The principal makers of Sheets have announced an ad- 


vance of $2 per ton on certain sizes, to go into effect at 
once. 

The international markets are growing stronger. Dur- 
ing the week the English Plate makers have put up prices 
10 shillings per ton without any co-operation. Steel Rails 
and Billets and Bars are from $3 to $4 per ton higher 


’ 
than they were three months ago. 


February 9, 1905 


. . 

A Comparison of Prices. 
Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 

At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 

Feb. 8, Feb. 1, Jan.11, Feb.10, 


PIG IRON: 1905. 1905. 1905. 1904. 
Foundry Pig No, 2, Standard, 

Philadelphia ............... $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $14.50 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

SCRE oS 5 acne 6 yee oo vais 16.25 16.25 1625 12.25 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Local, Chicago 17.50 17.50 17.50 13.75 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 16.35 16.60 16.85 13.60 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 15.85 16.10 16.25 12.75 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 18.50 18.50 18.50 16.00 


BILLETS. RAILS, &e.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Steel Forging Billets, Pittsburgh 25.00 25.00 er ae 
Steel Biliets, Philadelphia..... 26.00 26.00 25.00 24.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago.......... 25.00 25.00 25.00 24.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 81.00 31.00 31.00 30.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 


OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 15.50 16.00 16.00 11.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 17.50 17.50 17.75 12.50 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 20.00 21.00 21.00 16.50 
0 om: Rails, Philadelphia..... 23.00 23.00 22.50 15.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 16.50 16.50 16.50 14.00 
O, Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 16.00 16.00 16.00 13.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh... 1600 16.00 16.50 13.75 


Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 14.00 14.50 15.00 10.50 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.63% 1.63814 1.65 1.35 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.40 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.65 1.65 1.69% 1.34% 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.54% 1.54% 1.54% 1.44% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.30 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.64% 1.64% 1.64% 1.74% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 
Beams, TIGSWOCE oocsics ccvvese 1.64% 1.64% 1.64% 1.74% 
Beams, Pittsburgh............ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 
Ammen, TIPPETT. «oc cc cvccss 1.64% 1.64% 1.64% 1.74% 
Angies, Pittsbargh...........-. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.50 1.55 1.45 1.42% 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.55 1.60 1.50 1.50 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.15 
Barb Wire, Pittsburgh......... 2.25 2.25 2.20 2.50 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh........ 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.90 
Cut Nails, Pitteburgh.....cse0- 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.70 
METALS: 
Copper, New Terk. ci vcccesics 15.25 15.25 15.124412.12% 
Spelter, St. Lowls.....ceccssee 6.00 6.05 6.15 4.6716 
Tame, Trew TOPE. 2.2 ccccvecessic 4.55 4.45 4.60 4.40 
eee, TG, RIS FO eee bee Gass 4.35 4.37% 4.52% 4.25 
We i Tae sk Bia 5s oR 29.32% 29.65 29.05 27.95 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 8.50 8.50 8.75 7.00 
Michel. Maw Watts x0.<c< de wesse 40.00 40.00- 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate. Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York....... 3.74 3.74 3.74 3.64 


Chicago. 


FIsHER BUILDING, February 8, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 

There is no denying the fact that current business is 
exceptionally light, and were it not for the fact that mills 
and furnaces have orders on their books that will keep them 
busy for some months to come a break in prices would be 
in order. Foundrymen all over the West have overbought 
in Pig Iron, and the accommodations which they received 
from producers in the way of extension of time on payment 
in consideration of permitting the advance delivery of the 
Iron has led them to stock their yards so full that they have 
scarcely room to turn and have practically no room to store 
Scrap. The immediate result of this condition is twofold. In 
the first place, the buying of Foundry Iron is practically at 
a standstill, and, in the next place, the purchase of Scrap has 
resolved itself into pick up business to meet current require- 
ments. This, coupled with the fact that the large users of 
Scrap, the Iron and Steel Bar makers, have been out of the 
market for some weeks, has resulted in a serious slump in 
Scrap prices.. In markets tributary to Chicago Southern 
Irons are not salable at higher than $13.50, Birmingham 
basis, for first and second quarters, and Northern Irons are 
at their maximum at $17.50, delivered. Furnaces are be- 
ginning to show anxiety as to their tonnage for the second 
haif of the year, and overtures on their part meet an un- 
responsive market. The same is true with Finished Ma- 
terials. Practically no new business is being booked on 
Plates, Structural Steel and Bars. Some business is in 
evidence on Pipe, both Cast and Welded. Sheets are a 
little stronger in tone, but not sufficiently so to induce the 
leading Western interest to start its mills, which have been 
idle for a number of months. There is no change in the 
Billet and Rail situation. Trading in Wire products is 
quite active. Metals are stationary and in slow demand. 








+ 
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Coke is coming to this market more freely than it has for 
two months, and though prices have not actually broken 
they are softer than they were a week ago. 


Qid Materials.— <A very decided break, ranging from 50c. 
to $1.50 a ton, has taken place in this market. This is due 
to the fact that the Republic Iron & Steel Company, the 
Inland Steel Company and other large buyers are conspicu- 
ous for their absence in the market and that foundrymen all 
through the West have tied up their capital and their space 
in Pig Iron to such an extent that their purchase of Scrap 
is narrowed to daily necessities. ‘The only noteworthy fea- 
ture in the Scrap market is the fact that Steel Rails from 
1 to 4 feet in length rule higher than Rails over 4 feet. 
This is due to the increased demand on the part of makers of 
semifinished Steel, who use Rails largely in connection with 
Pig Iron to make their melts, and their furnaces are so 
small that they cannot use over about 2-foot lengths. The 
Chicago & Northwestern and the Santa Fé have both sold 
large tonnages and realized prices that were disappointing 
to them. We quote per gross ton: 


we areas Paes . «. . $20.00 to $20 50 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over....... 15.00to 15.50 
Old Steel Ratis, less than 4 feet....... 15.50to 16.00 


Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in 


SMI: sia Wick d'ecc:% 6 e's Sata nid @ ae --- 22.50to 23.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails, for side tracks.. 20.00 to 20.50 
bs", eee .. 16.50to 16.75 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........ .. 14.00to 14.50 
Frogs, Switches and Guards........ . 14.00to 14.50 
RT WO Gis aan dk Binie shuts Bea OO Oe 9.50 to 10.00 


The following quotations are per net ton: 


he, ee Aree yr 
ee ee ee eee 21.00 to 21.50 
a ee ee ee ee 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.............. 17.00 to 17.50 
No, 2 Railroad Wrougbt.............. 15.50 to 16.00 
Sea tai kk s 6 cok dee earnee 16.59 to 17.00 
wh gt Ae ee 13.50 to 14.00 
Wrought Pipes and Flues............. 11.50to 12.00 
BOO. BSE POON, 6c cc vccwccdcse AO 4200 
Brom Asie Turmimes... «2... csccces ..-. 11.50 to’ 12.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 11.50 to 12.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 11.00 to 11.50 
I Sts os Bee oie G.di¥ bere cone as a 8.75 to 9.00 
EE Gs ace ok oo 0s Wee oe we 8.75 to 9.00 
1 Oe ee ee eee 9.50to 9.75 
TG Ee ee eet Cree 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 11.50to 12.00 
we BRE SNe as sanvricctacceceses 13.00 to 13.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 11.00 to 11.50 
ee ee ee 13.75 to 14.00 
Agricultural Malleable............... 12.50 to 13.00 


Metals.—The market is weak, with trading practically 
at a standstill. Prices, though soft, have not changed actu- 
ally from last week’s figures. Copper remains steady at 
154c. to 1514c. for Casting, and 15%<c. to 155<c. for Lake, in 
car lots, with 4c. to 4c. higher for small lots. Lead is 
quoted in 50-ton lots at 4.45c., in car lots at 4.50c., and 5c. 
to 544c. in small lots. Pig Tin is unchanged at 30c. to 30M%4c. 
in car lots. Spelter is advanced for car lots, but unchanged 
for small lots, the car lot price being 6.15c. and the small 
lot price 6%c.- Sheet Zine is held at $7.50, base, Lasalle, 
equivalent after deducting discounts to $7.25, Chicago, for 
car lots of 600-lb. casks, with small lots selling at $7.50 to 
$8. Prices of Old Metals are unchanged, as follows: Copper 
Wire, 1314%4c.; Heavy, 13c.; Copper Bottoms, 12c.; Copper 
Clips, 12%c.; Red Brass, 11%c.; Red Brass Borings, 10c.; 
Yellow Brass, Heavy, 9c.; Yellow Brass Borings, T7éec.; 
Light Brass, 74c.; Lead Pipe, 41%4c.; Tea Lead, 4c.; Zinc, 
4\4c.; Pewter, No. 1, 19%c.; Block Tin Pipe, 25c. 

(By Mail.) 
CuicaGco, February 6, 1905. 

Pig Iron.—There are no changes either in price or in 
general trade conditions in the Pig Iron market. Buying is 
almost at a standstill and any business placed is usually 
for the third quarter, in which case the overtures are more 
likely to come from the seller than from the buyer. It 
appears that furnaces are pretty well filled up with business 
for the first half of the year and that they are beginning to 
send out feelers for trade beyond that period. Buyers as 
a rule seem apathetic and are none too anxious to place 
contracts for delivery beyond next July at present prices. 
On the other hand, a number of furnaces are refusing to 
quote beyond July. Two large radiator companies have 
bought fairly large tonnages within the last ten days, pre- 
sumably for delivery beyond next July, although the terms 
of delivery are not divulged. We repeat last week’s quota- 
tions without change: 


Lake Superior Charcoal..... . $18.50 to $19.00 


Northern Coke Foundry. No, 1. data a a a a 18.00 
POU EmOre COMO POUMary, INO. 2... ccc ccccesccce BE 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3............ce0e. 17.00 
Northern Scotch, No. 1............... 18.00 to 18.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.......... 19.30 to 19.80 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2.......... 18.80 to 19.30 
Southern Silvery, 4 to 6 per cent. Silicon 18.65to 1965 
Southern Coke, No. 1....... eerie Fe A 
ee, Ss os a wae oo wales 17.15 to 17.40 
ee OO, PE dc cade n wes wea 16.65 to 16.90 
CM PE Ce ec awes betee es éss 16.40 to 16.65 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 1765 to 17.90 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 17.15to 17.40 
ee B.S 16.50 to 16.75 
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Southern Mottled and White 15.90 to 16.15 
Malleable Bessemer... ‘ 17.50 
Siandard Bessemer 18.50 to 19.00 
Jackson Count ind Ket cky Silvery, 

to 8 pe Silico 20.30 to 22.30 
J kson County and Ken cv Silvery, 

10 per cent. Silicon esccce See 
Alabama Basi -. 17.15to 17.40 
Virginia Bast ‘ stcee Bee. 2a 

Billets.—The scarcity of Billets is becoming formidable 
to forge shops and other users not fully covered by con- 
tracts About the lowest price obtainable for Forging Billets 


s market is $28, and prices range from there up to $32 
i ton, according to the importance of the buyer to the seller. 
Bessemer Billets, which are officially quoted at $21 at Pitts- 
burgh or $24, Chicago, are unobtainable here at less than 
$25 for base sizes, if at that price, and sales are reported as 
high as $27 and $28. Sizes larger than 16 square inches in 
section up to, but not including, 100 square inches are held 

$2 premium over the base size. 


Rails and Track Supplies.- No orders of any magnl- 
tude have been taken since last week’s report. About 35,000 
tons have been booked thus far for the Western mill since 
February 1. We quote Standard Section Rails in 500 ton 
lots and greater, $28, at mill. Light Rails, f.o.b. Milwaukee 
mill, on about the following basis: 8 and 10 Ib. Sections, 
$28: 12-lb., $27; 16-lb., $26; 20 and 25 Ib., $25; 30 to 45 
lb. Sections, $24; Angle Bars, 1.40c. to 1.50¢.; Spikes, 
1.70c. to 1.75¢e.; Track Bolts, 2.40c. to 2.50¢., base, with 
Square Nuts, and 10c. to 15c. higher for Hexagon Nuts. 
Store prices on Track Supplies range from 15c. to 25c. per 
100 Ibs. above car lot mill prices. 


Structural Material.—Current business is extremely 
light, and no large contracts have been placed for several 
weeks. Quotations are unchanged as follows: Beams and 
Channels, 3 to 15 inches, inclusive, 1.66%4c.; Angles, 3 to 6 
inches, 14-inch and heavier, 1.6644c.; Angles, larger than 6 
inches on one or both legs, 1.7644c.; Beams, larger than 15 
inches, 1.7644c.; Zees, 3 inches and over, 1.66%4c.; Tees, 3 
inches and over, 1.71%4c., with the usual extras for cutting 
to exact lengths, punching, coping, bending or other shop 
work. Local jobbers quote the minimum price on Angles, 
Beams and Channels, 1.90c., with 10c. advance for 18, 20 
and 24 inch Beams and for Angles larger than 6 inches on 
one or both legs. These prices are for either random lengths 
or cut to lengths, but 10c. to 15c. higher is charged for very 
small or wasteful lots. 


Plates.—Business is very light, but mills are making 
no effort to force buying, as their order books already con- 
tain enough business to keep the rolls busy for some months. 
Official car lot prices at Chicago for shipment from mill are: 
Tank quality, 4-inch and heavier, wider than 14 and up to 
100 inches wide, carloads, Chicago, 1.66%c.; 3-16 inch. 
1.7644c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.81\4c.; No. 9, 1.9144c.; Tank 
quality, 6 to 14 inches wide, 10c. below these prices; Flange 
quality, any width up to 100 inches, 1.76%4c.; Sketch Plates, 
in Tank quality, 1.76%4c.; in Flange quality, 1.86%c. Store 
prices are as follows: Tank Plate, 44-inch and heavier up to 
72 inches wide, 1.90c. to 2c.; from 72 to 96 inches wide, 2c. 


to 2.10e.; 3-16 inch up to 60 inches wide, 2c. to 2.10c.; 72 
inches wide, 2.25c. to 2.35¢c.; No. 8 up to 60 inches wide, 


2.05e. to 2.15¢e.; Flange quality, 25c. extra. 

Sheets.—There is some improvement in inquiry for 
Sheets and independent makers are beginning to persuade 
themselves that in spite of the large tonnages booked by 
the leading producer several months ago the spring demand 
will be sufficient to keep all the rolls busy. However, it is 
hard to figure out how the independent mill can buy its 
Sheet Bars at present prices and deliver Sheets at the 
ruling prices without taking a_ loss. Official prices 
named by the leading producer for car lots and greater 
at Chicago, delivered from mill, have as their minimum 
the following figures: Nos. 9 and 10, 1.81%4c.; Nos. 11 
and 12, 1.8614¢.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.91%4c.; Nos. 15 and 
16, 1.96%6c.; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.21%c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 
2.2644c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.31144c.; No. 27, 2.36%4c.; No. 28, 
2.4614c.: No. 29, 2.6144¢.; No. 30, 2.71%4c. Store prices rule 
as follows: Blue Annealed Sheets, No. 10, 2.05¢. to 2.15¢c.; 
No, 12, 2.10c. to 2.20c.: No. 14, 2.20c. to 2.30c.;: No. 16, 


2.30c. to 2.40c.; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.45¢. to 2.50c.; Nos. 22 


and 24, 2.50c. to 2.60c.; No. 26, 2.55c. to 2.65c.; No. 27, 
2.60c, to 2.700e.; No. 28, 2.70¢. to 2.80c. Galvanized Sheets 
are unchanged but strong at the following net prices, f.o.b. 
Chicago, in car lots from mill: No. 16, 2.61%4c.; Nos. 18 and 
20, 2.76l4c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.9114c.; No. 26, 3.11%4c.; No. 
27, 3.3114c.; No. 28, 3.5144c. These prices range from 75, 
10 and 10 at Pittsburgh in the heavier gauges to 80 and 2% 
in the lighter. Net prices quoted by local jobbers on Gal- 
vanized are as follows: Nos. 10 to 18, inclusive, up to 36 
inches wide, 3c. to 3.10c.; No. 20 up to 30 inches wide, 3c. 
to 3.10c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.15¢e. to 3.25¢.: No. 26, 3.40c. to 
3.50¢e.; No. 27, 3.60c. to 3.70c.; No. 28, 3.85c. to 3.95¢e.; No. 
29, 3.75c. to 3.90c.; extras for Sheets wider than 30 inches 
are charged on gauges No. 20 and lighter, the extras varying 
with the widths and gauges. Such dealers as sell on the 
discount basis quote the following minimum figures: Nos. 
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10, 12 and 14, 36 to 48 inches wide, 75 to 75 and 10 per cent.; 
No. 16, 75 and 2% to 70 and 10 per cent.; Nos. 18 and 20, 
75 and 7% to 70 and 10 per cent.; Nos. 22 and lighter, 70 
and 10 per cent. 


Bars.—Steel Bars and Bands are firm at 1.56%c., base, 
half extras, for either Bessemer or Open Hearth, and what 
little business is done in Iron Bars and Bands is done at about 
1.65c. basis. Soft Steel Hoops are firm at 1.71%c. rates, full 
extras, in car lots; Soft Steel Angles, Channels, Tees and 
Shapes belonging to the Bar class, 1.66%4c., half extras, 
Chicago, in car lots. Quantity differentials are added to the 
regular extras for size and for less than car lots, as follows: 
Less than 2000 Ibs. down to 1000 Ibs. of a size, 10c. extra; 
less than 1000 Ibs. of a size, 30c. extra. Store prices on 
Iron Bars are held at 1.85c. to 2c., the bulk of the business 
being on the basis of 1.90c. Steel Bars and Bands from 
store are held down to 1.75c., base, half extras, by the atti- 
tude of one large producer, who has a warehouse connection 
here. Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.85c., half extras; 
Soft Steel Hoops, 2.10c., full extras. On Soft Steel Bars, 
Angles, Shapes and Hoops from store 5c. to 10c. higher than 
these minimum prices is charged for small quantities. 


Merchant Steel.—Current specifications show less ac- 
tivity than they did some weeks ago, but the aggregate booked 
thus far by the mills is sufficient to make them indifferent 
as to whether their customers specify at once or delay some- 
what later. There seems to be some danger, however, that 
these delayed specifications may be bunched toward the end 
of the season and thus swamp the mills. Smooth Finished 
Machinery Steel, 1.81%4c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.764c. ; 
Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.6114c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 
1.76\%4c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.30c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.11%4c.; Rail 
way Spring, 1.76%c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 64%4c. to 8c.; spe- 
cial grades of Tool Steel, 13c. and up. Shafting is unchanged 
for the present at 52 per cent. discount in car lots and 47 
per cent. in less than car lots in base territory. 


Merchant Pipe.—As intimated in this report last week 
the leading producer of Pipe made changes in discount which 
advance the price about $1 a ton. The new schedule in car 
lots, Chicago, is as follows: 








-——Steel.—_—__, -—- lron.——_, 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 





>. 0. Se 66.35 50.35 48.35 
¢ OTR BOER 2 ewan 70.35 58.35 56.35 
% to 6 inches...... 74.35 54.35 62.85 
CS: FC eae 69.35 54.35 52.35 
Extra strong pipe, % 

to % inch......... 59.85 47.35 57.35 45.35 
¥% to 4 inches....... 66.35 54.35 64.35 52.35 
4% to 8 inches..... .62.35 50.35 60.35 48.35 


Double extra strong 
pipe, % to 8 inches 55.35 44.35 53.35 42.35 


Boiler Tubes.—Railroads are becoming very heavy 
buyers of Boiler Tubes for locomotive shops, and contract 
boiler shops are also doing better in that respect than they 
had done for some months. Prices are unchanged, the official 
discounts on less than car lots, Chicago, for shipment from 
mill being: 


Steel. Iron. Seamless. 
D te Dee SOROR, 0s 060600005 tee 89.35 52.35 
1% to 2% inches.............54.35 39.35 40.35 
i Ra eae . - 66.35 44.35 —— . 
, baie ate up to 4 in. 
ee OB Ac 5 osc bans tess 62.35 51.35 { Bits 
6 Ou’ 28 RENO, 6 ck ccesencds CO 39.35 Jee 


Consumers who buy in car lots are officially quoted 2 points 
lower discounts, while jobbers are named prices that give 
them a merchandising profit. 

New store prices on Boiler Tubes as announced in our 
last report are about as follows, though there is no agree- 
ment and no unanimity of prices between local jobbers as 
there once was: 


Steel. Iron. Seamless. 
Ai AE sn nc sev cans 40 25 42% 
AO6 > Bk GOR, cies cea ee sve 50 35 35 
it PL, ccc k eed cas ohtew ® 52% 35 87% 
ee OO Bs 0.0 x0 0060 505% 60 47% 45 
6 inches and larger.......... 50 “e ka 


Cast Iron Pipe.—No contracts of consequence have 
been closed and prices are unchanged, but the tone of the 
market is strong and there is every prospect that the spring 
season, which is about to open up, will develop an unusual 
tonnage. Prices are firm at $28.50 a gross ton for 4-inch 
Water Pipe and $27.50 for 6-inch and larger, with $1 extra 
for Gas Pipe. 

Coke.—The Coke situation is a little less strained than 
it was a week ago, as the railroads have succeeded in fur- 
nishing sufficient rolling stock to take care of an extremely 
large tonnage. The going price for first quality 72-hour 
Foundry is $3, Connellsville, or $5.65, Chicago, though there 
is a lot of Coke from the Connellsville region in the market 
at $2.75, while a number of Virginia and West Virginia 
Cokes are quoted at the basis of $2.50 to $2.75 at the ovens, 
plus the same $2.65 freight to Chicago. Wise County, Va., 
operators are asking $3 to $3.25 at the ovens, plus $2.25 
freight rate. Milwaukee Solvay is quoted to foundries ats 
$5.65, Chicago, in car lots. 
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ForREST BuILpING, February 7,. 1905. 


Considering the bad weather and other interruptions to 
business during the past week, the Iron and Steel markets 
have shown remarkable strength. The demand has not been 
particularly heavy, but deliveries are so urgently called for 
that it is impossible to resist the conviction that things are 
better than appears on the surface. This is further con- 
firmed by the fact that prices are absolutely impregnable. 
There is no worrying about new business, as there is plenty 
to go on with, and there are many indications of a great 
demand in the near future. Moreover, consumers of Pig 
Iron and Scrap Material feel that they are not getting prices 
in proportion to the increased cost, and as they see no way 
to make reductions, they are naturally firm in regard to sell- 
ing prices. The condition of their order books, combined 
with a good day-to-day demand, will enable them to con- 
tinue this policy almost indefinitely, although there are 
strong evidences that the present dullness will not continue 
for any length of time. Better weather would be very help- 
ful, but this, of course, is merely a question of time. Activ- 
ity is not pre-eminent in any particular line, but business 
is so evenly distributed that the aggregate volume is sur- 
prisingly large, yet it attracts little attention until the 
character of the distribution is looked into, when it be- 
comes very clear that it is an all round resumption of busi- 
ness activity. The Finished Material end is somewhat of an 
enigma, yet there is very little hunting around for business. 
There appears to be no unusual activity, yet there is hardly 
a mill anywhere but can run comfortably full. Specifica- 
tions come in fairly well, and there is a heavy tonnage on the 
books, while the day-to-day demand: offsets any delays that 
may occur in securing specifications on back orders. Prices 
are very firm, and in some cases are at a slight premium 
over the official quotations, so that taking everything into ac- 
count conditions may be said to be very satisfactory and full 
of promise as regards the spring and summer trade. 

Pig Iron.—Recent movements indicate that stocks of Pig 
Iron are not increasing. There may be a slight accumula- 
tion of low grades, but standard qualities are taken as 
rapidly as they can be shipped, so that prices of such are 
firmly maintained. Considerable interest is manifested in 
regard to the forthcoming furnace report, which should give 
a fairly correct outline of the statistical situation. If the 
output proves to be larger than during December it will be 
likely to check further advances, or if stocks have increased 
the same result may be expected, while the reverse of this 
would pretty surely tend toward higher quotations. The 
opinion of the trade and the undoubted paucity of stocks in 
this district favor the last named proposition, but the United 
States is a big field and all the districts need to be heard 
from before a final opinion can be reached. As regards the 
local market, the most prominent feature is the extremely 
light offerings. There is no actual scarcity, unless it may be 
in Basic Lron, which is so well taken up that there is prac- 
tically nothing for sale. When consumers need Iron, how- 
ever, they have to ask for it, makers having nothing worth 
offering in the open market. In this way several lots of 
2000 to 5000 tons each have been taken during the past few 
days, and further business could be done if makers or sellers 
made a motion to that effect. Foundry grades move easily 
in small and medium sized lots, which is practically all that 
furnaces can spare, as most of their output is being taken 
on old contracts. Low grades are still in large supply and 
can be had at relatively low prices, the range for all grades, 
Philadelphia and nearby deliveries, being about as follows: 


See Be I, oil ck nas -o ce ....$17.75 to $18.00 
a OE A eee 17.50 to 17.75 
7 MCEES dS Loss Cals's bic he n.d? 00 wees 16.75 to 17.00 
Standard Gray Forge................ 15.50 to 16.00 
Ordinary Gray Forge................ 15.25 to 15.50 


NE. SNe hh Ws J ehilkn wi ncdebes d-9:5 xchib omental aa 16.50 
Low Phosphorus............. . -$20.00 to 20.25 


Steel.—Prices are very firm and look like working higher. 
Business has been done at $26 on large orders, but mills are 
so full of work that buyers would probably have to pay more 
money on additional business. 


Muck Bars.—There is no change from last week and 
not much disposition to do business. Buyers would prob- 
ably pay $29 to $29.50, delivered, but sellers quote the out- 
side figure f.o.b. their mills. 

Plates.—There is nothing of special interest in this de- 
partment. New business is not in notably large volume, but 
mills are more fully employed than they have been for months 
past, although there is no difficulty in making deliveries as 
promptly as are required. Prospects for the spring and 
summer months are regarded as highly favorable, however, 
and it is not unlikely that prices will be slightly advanced, as 
they are not in proportion to the costs of raw materials. 
Meanwhile quotations are about as follows: 


Part 
Carload. carload. 


3 Cents. Cents. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel, over 14 


I ds 6 hs 05.605 ss une déke oo 1.68 1.68 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel, rectangu- " % 
lar Plates, 14 inches wide and under.1.53 1.5: 

Flange or Boiler Steel............... 1.73 1.7 
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Marine, A. B. M. A. aad Commercial 


Fire Box Steel.. 1.8314 1.88% 
Still Bottom Stee!.... 1.93% 1.986 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel 2.13% 2.18%, 
The above are base prices for \4-inch and heavier The fol 
lowing extras apply Per 100 

3-16-inch thick... . , ; ; .$0.10 pounds extra 
Nos. 7 and 8, B. W. G Cr = a ere | = 
ot SS oe eee ; as ° 220 

Piates over 100 to 110 inches. . = Od 

Plates over 110 to 115 inches...... 10 

Plates over 115 to 120 inches 1: 

Plates over 120 to 125 inches 25 

Plates over 12% to 130 inches... nO 

Plates over 130 inches......... 1.00 


Structural Material.—There is a very good feeling as 
regards this interest, as a large amount of work is likely to 
come out in the near future. Railways will be in the market 
for bridges and general equipment, so that considerable 
activity is looked for during the spring and summer months. 
Orders on the books are quite important, but specifications 
are rather slow, which permits quick deliveries on day to 
day orders. Prices remain about as follows: Beams, Chan 
nels and Angles, 1.63\%4c. to 1.75c., according to specifications, 
and small Angles, 1.55c. to 1.60c. 

Bars.—The Bar trade appears to be in better condition 
than it has been for a long time past. Mills are running 
pretty full and have about all the business they want. 
Prices are in most cases a tenth above the association prices, 
some mills getting more than that, but a fair average for good 
Refined Iron is 1.63%4c. to 1.70c., while in some cases 1.75c. 
is paid for extra quality of Refined Iron. Steel Bars are 
firm at 1.53%4c. to 1.60c., according to what may be required. 

Sheets.—There is a good demand for spot lots, but 
prices are not satisfactory considering the cost of produc- 
tion. 

Old Material.— The market is very stubborn, and is hot- 
ly contested by the various conflicting interests. Consumers 
are working for lower prices, but stocks are so well under 
control that no impression has been made on prices, and with 
any increase in the demand it is not unlikely that they will 
be marked up. Meanwhile bids and offers for deliveries in 
buyers’ yards are about as follows: 


san a Gk 6 500 dete ee es $17.50 to $18.00 
No. 1 Steel Secrap.......... . 17.25 to 17.75 
Old Steel Axles..... ; ..+.- 20.00to 21.00 
Old Iron Axles... pales . 23.00 to 24.00 
Old Iron Rails.... rie weeeee 28.00 to 24.00 
Old Car Wheels. . aig ; . 16.00 to 16.50 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought .. 21.80to 22.50 
DO, Fe Deno cv cidie ders Wee ewe a 18.00 to 19.00 
DEGREES THOR sé 6.526000. 660 weve eee 15.50 to 16.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap.............+:+ 20.50 to 21.50 
Wrought: Irom Pipe. .......cese.--. -. 16.50to 17.00 
No. 1 Forge Fire Scrap........-..+.06: 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 2 Forge Fire Scrap, Ordinary..... 12.00 to 13.00 
Wrought Turnings.......... i ... 14.50to 15.00 
Axle Turnings, Choice Heavy . 16.00 to 16.50 
Ce, PING 641d 76 oi Wine 8% 000, - 11.25to 11.50 
Stove Plates......... ; mle . 13.50 to 14.00 
+e 


Cincinnati. 

FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., February 8, 1905.—( By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron. -The market during the past week has been 
unusually quiet and dull. Scarcely any inquiries have de- 
veloped and we are unable to learn of a single sale where 
there has been any considerable tonnage involved. One 
agent reports that a disposition seems to exist among buyers 
to take hold of the market in a more substantial manner than 
has been the case for ten days past, but this expression of 
opinion is, we apprehend, the exception and not the rule. 
Furnaces for the most part are not: pressing for sales into 
second quarter and, as consumers generally have been taken 
care of for the first, there is apparently little demand at the 
present time. Within the next three or four weeks it will be 
necessary for them to consider the requirements for second 
quarter delivery, and this, it is predicted, will in a measure 
cause renewed activity. Reports indicate that the market 
in the East is much more brisk than in the West, especially 
the Central West. Just what effect this stagnation at the 
present time will have upon the price is a debatable ques- 
tion, although the consensus of opinion seems to be that 
unless a buying movement is quickly evolved we shall see 
prices a shade lower within the next few weeks. Industries 
like Car Wheel works and Soil Pipe foundries are said to be 
exceptionally busy and are now figuring on a further supply 
of Iron. Established quotations on both Southern and North- 
ern are unchanged from last week’s figures and are said to 
be subject to no shading. Freight rates from Hanging Rock 
district, $1.15, and from Birmingham, $2.75. We quote, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


Lake Superior Coke, No. 1.... é ; 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2 ty beamed tas 
Lake Superior Coke, No 


Southern Coke, No. 1.......... ; a 
Southern Coke, No. 2..... . i . 16.25 
Southern Coke, No. 3. 15.75 
Southern Coke, No, 4.... 15.50 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft 16.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft 16.25 
Southern Coke, Gray Forgs« . 15.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled... . ; $14.75 to 15.00 
Ohio Silvery. No. 1...... ‘ ; 20.65 to 21.15 

1 

1 

1 
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Ca L eee i Matlleable 1 

Standard Southern Car Wheel $18.50 to $19.00 

Lake Superior Car Whe ind Ma ible 18.00 to 18.50 

Coke.—The continued cold weather has not been with 
out its effect on production. Reports from Pittsburgh dis- 
trict show, in addition to this, there have been severe strict- 
ures | iccount of insufficient motive power and equipment. 
Prices are holding firm and demand is good. We quote from 
92.25 to $3, f.o.b. ovens, for the best Connellsville Foundry 
grades 

Plates and Bars.—Jobbers are said to be busy as a re 
sult of the mills being unable to supply and deliver. Trade 
in Bar Iron is first class, and, as distillers are becoming 
busy, there is a growing demand for Hoop Iron. The de- 
mand in the Plate line is only fair, with Structural Iron in 


increased demand. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 
Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.65c., with half extras; the same 
in smaller lots, 1.90c., with full extras; Steel Bars, in car- 
load lots, 1.53¢c., with half extras; the same in smaller lots, 
1.75c., with full extras; Base Angles, 1.63c., in carload lots; 
Beams and Channels, in carload lots, 1.63c.; Plates, %4-inch 
and heavier, 1.63c., in carload lots; in smaller lots, 1.90c. ; 
Sheets, 16-gauge, in carload lots, 2.15c.; smaller lots, 2.70c. ; 
14-gauge, in carload lots, 2.00oc.; in smaller lots, 2.60c.; Stee! 
Tire, *% x 3-16 and heavier, 1.73c., in carload lots. 

Old Material.— Business is a little quiet. Prices are un 
changed as far as we can learn, the tonnage of the week being 
light. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows : No. 
1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $17 to $18 per net ton; No. 1 
Cast Scrap, $14 to $14.50 per net ton; Iron Rails, $21.50 to 
$22 per gross ton; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $14.50 
to $15 per gross ton; Relaying Rails, 56-lb. and upward, 
$23 per gross ton; Iron Axles, $21 to $22 per net ton; Car 
Wheels, $16 to $17 per gross ton; Heavy Melting Scrap. 
$14.50 to $15 per gross ton; Low Phosphorus Scrap, $17 to 
$18 per gross ton. 

—_ p< 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Oato, February 7, 1905. 

Iron Ore.—There has not been quite so much buying of 
Iron Ore during the past week. Estimates of the quantity 
which has been sold, based upon the estimate of total out- 
put, are not reliable, since it is impossible to tell what per- 
centage of that amount will be produced by the consuming 
producers. One thing seems evident: It is that the strictly 
merchant mines will seek a wider field than the old terri- 
tory which has been dependent upon their mines, in the hope 
that they may be able to increase their output. Prices hold 
about as they have been, as follows: Bessemer Old Range, 
$3.75; Bessemer Mesaba, $3.50; non-Bessemer Old Range, 
$3.25, and non-Bessemer Mesaba, $3, all f.o.b. Lake Erie 
ports. There has been some little inquiry for vessel capac- 
ity with which to move the Ore to be produced. The vessel 
owners have taken their accustomed stand, holding for 90c. 
from the head of the lakes, with proportionate rates from 
Marquette and Escanaba. It is improbable, with the present 
supply of tonnage and other lake conditions, that the vessel 
owners should be able to secure such contracts, and there- 
fore the demand is considered purely a nominal one. The 
labor situation on the lakes is becoming ominous, and the 
present status indicates that it will have an influence in shap 
ing the rates which are to be paid. The vessel owners, 
through their association, having declared for an open shop. 
the pilots of the lakes—the backbone of last spring’s long 
strike—have affiliated themselves with the ’longshoremen in 
an effort to throw the power and strength of the two or 
ganizations against the vessel owners’ organization and com- 
pel it to yield. A repetition of last spring’s strike can only be 
avoided by a quick change of front on the part of one or the 
other side to the controversy. 


Pig Iron.—The Foundry Iron market is beginning to 
show a little more animation than has been seen in the past 
few weeks. It is far from buoyant or strong, but there is 
an increasing tendency on the part of consumers to cover 
their needs for the second quarter and even to spread over 
into the third quarter. The furnaces, with the appearance 
of new business, even in the distance, are disposed to get a 
little stronger prices. The ruling sentiment, however, is 
strongly tinctured with conservatism, some of the producers 
being against any further rise in price, in the fear of shut 
ting off the buying movement. There is very little being sold 
for immediate shipment, but such as is sold goes at $16 in 
the Valleys for No. 2. There is only a little buying of 
Bessemer Iron and the prices vary. Small lots are sold at 
prices ranging from $16 to $16.50 in the Valleys. The Coke 
situation is about as it has been. There is a good supply, 
with prices easier. The best 72-hour Foundry Coke is sel! 
ing at $2.75 to $3, while Furnace Coke is sold at $2.50 to 
$2.75 at the oven. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—After the recent rather 
heavy buying in Bar Iron consumers have about withdrawn 
from the market, but the mills are so well supplied that they 
show no weakness. Most of the mills which have received 
the larger orders have been well supplied with Scrap and 
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have not turned buyers. The consequent easing of the prices 
of Scrap has therefore promised something in the way of 
better prices on Bar Iron. But any reduction seems re- 
mote at best now. The smaller mills are still picking up 
some little business at prices ranging from 1.60c, to 1.65c., 
Youngstown, while the larger mills are holding for 1.70c. 
on general specifications. The increased activity, which is 
being seen in the building trade in Cleveland, together with 
the betterment of the trade generally, has stiffened the 
Structural market. The matter of delivery is a serious one 
at the present time, and those who need Shapes quickly are 
forced to pay premiums for them either to the jobber or the 
small mills. The Plate trade presents nothing new. It is 
a question of delivery on specifications, which are increas- 
ingly heavy. There is some increased activity in the Sheet 
trade. The time is approaching when many of the Sheet 
consumers will need an increased supply, and they are be- 
ginning to buy against their needs. They are somewhat 
hampered in this, however, by the fact that the mills are 
refusing to sell on contracts. The market is steady at 2.50c. 
for Nos. 22 to 24 Black Sheets out of stock, while the same 
gauges are selling at 2.20c. in car lots at the mills. The 
market for Standard Rails is dull for the present, but good 
inquiries are in from some traction companies which are 
planning to expand their territory somewhat. Light Rails 
are in good demand at steady prices, 

Old Material.—The Scrap market has been rather quiet 
and inclined to dullness. The expected buying did not 
appear and the-market turned somewhat easier. The dealers, 
expecting to unload upon the mills, had collected a good deal 
of material, which they have been inclined to sacrifice, due 
to the lack of yard room. This has given a somewhat 
easier tone to the market. The break has not been general, 
however. We revise quotations, most prices being nominal, 
all gross tons: Old Steel Rails, $16 to $16.50; Old Iron 
Rails, $23 to $23.50; Old Car Wheels, $17; Heavy Melting 
Steel, $16 to $17. All net tons: Cast Borings, $8.50 to $9; 
No. 1 Busheling, $14 to $15; No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $18 
to $19; Iron Car Axles (nominal), $20 to $21; No. 1 Cast, 
$14.50 to $15; Stove Plate, $11 to $12; Iron and Steel 
Turnings and Drillings, $11.50 to $12.50. Borings are selling 
freely. 

0 


Pittsburgh. 


PARK BUILDING, February 8, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—This morning details were completed by 
which the United States Steel Corporation has purchased 
10,000 tons of Bessemer Pig Iron from W. P. Snyder & Co. 
and 15,000 tons from the Bessemer Pig Iron Association, all 
for February shipment, the price being $15.50, Valley fur- 
nace. Most of this Iron will be shipped to the Homestead 
Steel Works, which has been very short of metal right along, 
while part of it may go to the Vandergrift Works of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company. This purchase of 
25,000 tons of Pig Iron by the Steel Corporation comes at an 
opportune time and is expected to have the effect of greatly 
strengthening the market, which has been dull for several 
weeks, while prices are somewhat easier. It will clean up a 
good deal of surplus Iron and establishes the market for Bes- 
semer and Basic at $15.50, Valley furnace. There is more 
or less Bessemer and Basic Iron being offered for resale by 
brokers, but this is in small lots and is mostly Iron that has 
to be moved. Some of this has been offered a trifle under 
$15.50, Valley furnace, but it is difficult to find purchasers 
for it, as the leading Stee] interest refuses as a rule to 
negotiate with brokers for Iron, and they are thus com- 
pelled to offer it to small consumers. We quote Bessemer 
and Basic Iron at $15.50, Valley furnace, but it is possible 
that on small lots for prompt shipment this price might be 
slightly shaded. The demand for Foundry Iron is rather 
quiet, and Northern brands of No. 2 are held at about $16, 
Valley furnace, equal to $16.85, Pittsburgh. We note some 
small sales aggregating about 1000 tons at this price. The 
demand for Forge Pig Iron is also quiet, as large consumers 
are pretty well covered, and prices are somewhat easier. 
We quote Northern brands at $15 to $15.15, f.o.b. Valley 
furnace, equal to $15.85 and $16, Pittsburgh. We note a 
sale of 500 tons of Northern Gray Forge at $15, Valley fur- 
nace, 

Steel.—The Steel market continues very active, the de- 
mand for Billets and Sheet and Tin Bars being especially 
heavy and beyond the capacity of the mills to furnish prompt- 
ly. In fact, Billets, Sheet and Tin Bars for prompt delivery 
readily command $2 to $3 a ton over the official prices. 
We quote Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets up to 0.20 car- 
bon at $23 to $24, and Sheet and Tin Bars in long lengths 
at $25 to $26, f.o.b. maker’s mill. Forging Billets are held 
at $25 to $26 at maker's mill, depending on carbons. 


(By Mail.) 


The past week in the Iron trade has been without special 
feature and there have been no important changes in prices. 
It is expected that the United States Steel Corporation wills 
buy from 25,000 to 50,000 tons of Bessemer and Basic Iron 
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for February. The Pig Iron market is quiet and prices 
are easier and slightly lower. This is due to the fact that 
a good deal of Bessemer and Basic Iron is being offered for 
resale by dealers, including one lot of 7000 tons, which the 
Lackawanna Steel Company is offering in this market, this 
being the Iron taken some time ago in exchange for 7000 
tons of Heavy Melting Stock. The top of the market to-day 
on Bessemer and Basic Iron is $15.50, Valley furnace, but 
on a firm offer this price could be shaded; in fact, we are 
advised that Bessemer and Basic Iron has been offered at a 
shade under $15.50 without finding buyers. Forge tron — 
is also easier in price and Northern brands are offered as 
low as $15, Valley furnace, equal to $15.85 Pittsburgh, a 
decline of about 50c. a ton in the past week or ten days. 
There is a fairly active demand for Foundry Iron, Northern 
brands of No. 2 being. held at $16, Valley furnace, equal 
to $16.85, Pittsburgh. It is thought the lull in the Pig 
Iron market will not continue long and that there will be no 
serious decline in prices. The Steel market continues very 
active and consumers of Sheet and Tin Bars are having 
trouble in getting deliveries, particularly for Open Hearth 
Steel. Billets and Bars continue to command $2 to $3 a 
ton over official prices for prompt delivery. 

In Finished Iron and Steel the tonnage is fairly large, 
but not as heavy as in December and early in January. 
Hlowever, the finishing mills have very heavy contracts on 
which buyers are specifying freely and which give the mills 
plenty of work. An advance in prices of Sheets and Tin 
Plate by the leading interest would not be a surprise to the 
trade, but, in fact, is expected at any time. 


Ferromanganese.—Owing to activity in the Steel trade 
the demand for Ferro continues heavy, and a good deal of 
tonnage is being sold. Prices are firm on the basis of $45, 
delivered, for 80 per cent. English and domestic in large lots. 


Rods.—The demand for Rods has been rather quiet in the 
past week or two, but the market is firm on account of high 
prices of Steel. We quote Bessemer and Open Hearth Rods 
at $31 to $31.50, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Skelp.—The demand for Skelp has quieted down in the 
past week, leading consumers being covered and out of the 
market for the time being. We quote Grooved Iron Skelp, 
ordinary gauges and widths, at 1.70c. to 1.75¢.; Sheared, 
1.80c. to 1.85¢c.; Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.50c. to 1.55c., and 
Sheared, 1.55c. to 1.60c. Some mills are quoting higher 
prices than this, as they are pretty well filled up and prac- 
tically out of the market as sellers. 


Muck Bar.—There has been very little done in Muck 
Bar in the past week or two, but the market is fairly strong. 
We quote best grades of Muck Bar made from all Pig Iron at 
$28.50 to $28.75, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and note a sale of 300 
tons at the latter price. 


Steel Rails.—There is a fair amount of activity in the 
Steel Rai! trade, the tonnage booked for this year being re- 
ported as slightly in excess of 1,000,000 tons. However, 
some of the leading roads have not yet come into the market 
as buyers, but are expected to do so before Jong. We quote 
Standard Sections at $28, at mill. There is a fair amount of 
inquiry for Light Rails, which we quote at $23.50 to $26, de- 
pending on the weight 

Structural Material.—In a general way the Structural 
trade is quiet, but some fairly large contracts have recently 
been placed. The McClintic-Marshall Construction Com- 
pany has taken about 4000 tons of bridge work and track 
elevation for Chicago and western Indiana, and about 1500 
tons of Building Material for the Pennsylvania Company, in 
addition to some large Steel buildings. We quote: Beams 
and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.50c.; over 15-inch, 1.60c.; 
Angles, 3 x 2 x 4 inch thick up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.50c.; An- 
gles, 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% inches, 1.60c.; Zees, 3-inch and larger, 
1.50c.; Tees, 3-inch and larger, 1.55c. Under the Steel Bar 
Card Angles, Channels and Tees under 3-inch are 1.50c., 
base, for Bessemer, and 1.55c., base, for Open Hearth, sub- 
ject to half extras on the Standard Steel Bar Card. 


Plates.—There is nothing of special interest to note in 
the Plate market, new tonnage being fairly large, while speci- 
fications on contracts are coming in very freely, giving the 
mills plenty of work. The Steel car interests are buying 
Plates and other Shapes more freely, the Standard Steel Car 
Company turning out at the present time.48 Steel cars per 
day, for which it uses about 600 tons of Plates and Shapes, 
all of which are furnished by local mills. There is some 
talk of an advance in price of Plates and an early meeting 
of the Plate Association to take action on this, but so far 
nothing official on this has been given out. Prices are un- 
changed and we quote: Tank Plate, 44-inch thick, 6% to 14 
inches wide, 1.40c., base; over 14 inches wide and up to 100 


inches in width, 1.50c., base, at mill, Pittsburgh. Extras 
over the above prices are as follows: 
Extra per 
100 pounds. 
Gauges lighter than 44-inch to and including 3-16- 
inch Plates on thin edges...............0008 $0.10 
Cameed Te. 6 -OOE Bay Gu.0.. cccthssiv ect Peeves 15 
Gees Te, Bis pasinewe 049 10-0eedbesteutdi chow -25 
Pilates over 100 to 110 IMcbes. 2. oc ccc ccscscece .05 
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Eiates over 110 to 115 inches... ......-ccccecees 10 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches. ..........ccceee- 15 
Plates over 120 to 125 inches. ......-...-2e+e0- 25 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches...........--e+e+:s 0 
BUmee SVOR Boe MMCNER.. 00. ccc ccc cece ccacc aces 1.00 


All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 
narrowest end being pot less than 3!) inches)... .10 
Complete Circles..... Cate ee wk ee komene ae. ee 


Boiler and Flange Steel Plates......... conus 10 
Marine, “A B. M. A.,” and ordinary Fire Box 
NE En 6 6k 06 REN EARS e on RUM O08 .20 
ee ee ee ea NO ke we Been ae .30 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel... owes ccc c cer ccccues .50 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TERMS.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a max 
imum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 
days from Gate thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allow 
able. Pacific Coast base, 1.40c. f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail 
tariff rate of freight to destination added, no reduction for rec 
tangular shapes 14 inches wide down to 6 inches of Tank, Ship 
or Bridge quality. 

Sheets.—While new tonnage in Sheets is not quite as 
heavy as some time ago, buyers are specifying very freel) 
on contracts and the leading mills are being pushed to their 
utmost to get out Sheets as fast as wanted. Some of the 
leading Western jobbers who expected to have heavy stocks 
of Sheets for spring trade find these depleted and are urging 
prompt shipment from the mills to keep their stocks intact. 
Announcement of an advance in price of Sheets by the lead- 
ing interest within a short time would not be a surprise to 
the trade, but, in fact, is generally expected. Prices remain 


very firm and we quote: No. 24, box annealed, one pass 
through cold rolis, 2.05c.; No. 26, 2.15¢e.; No. 27, 2.20c., and 
No. 28, 2.30c. We quote Galvanized Sheets as follows: Nos. 
22 and 24, 2.75c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.95c.; No. 27, 3.13c.; 
No. 28, 3.35c. We quote No. 28 Gauge Painted Roofing 


Sheets at $1.65 per square, and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, 
No. 28 Gauge, at $2.85 for 24-inch corrugation. Jobbers 
charge the usual advances over above prices for small lots 
from store. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The tonnage in both Iron and 
Steel Bars continues quite heavy, and this, with large con- 
tracts placed some time ago on which buyers are specifying 
very freely, is giving the mills a full amount of work, and, in 
fact, some of the leading mills rolling Steel Bars are from 
four to six weeks behind in shipments. We quote Common 
Iron Bars at 1.65c. to 1.70c. and Refined Iron Bars at 1.80c. 
to 1.85c., Pittsburgh. We quote Bessemer and Open Hearth 
Steel Bars at 1.40c., base, in carloads and larger lots, with 
the usual advances for small lots. 


Hoops and Bands.—New tonnage being placed in Hoops 
and Bands is rather light, the leading consumers being cov- 
ered by contracts placed some time ago, when prices were 
from $2 to $3 a ton lower than they are now, and on which 
they are specifying very freely. On the few orders now 
being placed for Hoops the three leading producers quote 
1.55¢c., and on Bands, 1.40c., base, extras on the latter as 
per Steel card, f.o.b., cars, maker’s mill. 


Tin Plate.—Reports that orders for Tin Plate had 
fallen off and that the leading mills are piling up stock are 
vigorously denied. It is stated that the output of the leading 
Tin Plate mills is being shipped to consumers about as fast 
as made and that new orders are quite heavy. As noted in 
this report before, mills that can make prompt shipment of 
Tin Plate are sometimes able to secure a premium of 5c. to 
10c. a box over the official price. We quote 100-lb. Cokes 
at $3.50 net, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days or 2 per cent. 
off for cash in ten days. 


Merchant Pipe.—Conditions in the Pipe trade are very 
satisfactory, demand being heavy and the mills filled up with 
tonnage for some time to come. A good deal of large work 
in the way of Line Pipe is in sight and the outlook for the 
Pipe trade could hardly be more satisfactory. Prices are 
firm, discounts to consumers in carloads being as follows 

Merchant Pipe. 





——Steel.- a Iron.— — 
Black. Galv. Blac k. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
ia CE Sn TRO & @ ».0yn 6:0 010,0 68 52 S 50 
¥ i See 72 60 58 
OO @ BOGOR) oii c cvec's 76 66 74% 6414 
Gg BR eee 71 56 6914 54 
Extra strong, plain ends, 
Me OF SEs ccc ce tes 61 49 59 47 
00'S CRGMEB eo ccc ccs 68 56 66 54 
4% to 8 inches.......... 64 52 62 50 
Double extra strong. plain 
ends, % to 8 inches... .57 46 55 44 


Boiler Tubes.—The demand for Boiler Tubes continues 
active and the leading mills are shipping their product about 
as fast as made. Some of the leading consumers anticipated 
the recent advance by placing large contracts, on which they 
are now specifying. Discounts in carloads are as follows: 

Boiler Tubes. 


Iron Steel 
EO Ree. SO CV acc udepbbewesceosdes 43 46 
:, eS Pree 43 58 
Sete SN sad ek 5, 6 wbi0 06 ered a on wos 6S Bid 48 60 
i Sn 2 < 5 shea nC eee eine 6iy ae 55 66 
Ce ee Ss bis SBh a oc cntwsibobieedkea 43 58 


Merchant Steel.—The new tonnage being placed with 
the mills is light, most of the leading consumers being cov- 
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ered by contracts, some of which run up to July 1 or longer, 
and on which they are specifying very freely. Prices are 
fairly firm and we quote: Tire Steel, 1.60c. to 1.65c.; Smooth 
Finished Machinery Steel, 1.60c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 
2e. to 2.10e.; Toe Calk, 1.90c. to 2c.; Colled Rolled Shafting 


is 52 per cent. off in carloads and 47 per cent. in less than 
carloads, delivered in base territory. 
Railroad Spikes.—The demand for Spikes continues 


one or two local producers being sold up for several 
We quote $1.65 to $1.70 per 100 Ibs. in car- 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


heavy, 
months ahead. 
and $1.75 in less than carloads, 

Spelter.—Prices on Spelter are easier and the market is 
very quiet. We quote prime Western at 6.05c., St. 
equal to 6.17%c., Pittsburgh. On a firm offer this 
might be shaded. 


loads 


Ti ades 
Louis, 
price 


Connellsville Coke.—We note a continued heavy de- 
inand for both Furnace and Foundry Coke, and as the car 
supply is better than for some time, shipments are corre- 


spondingly heavy, amounting to 12,744 cars last week. It 
is stated that the Lackawanna Steel Company is trying to 
secure a permanent supply of Coke in the Connellsville 
region and has made offers for several properties. The Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company will build 400 more Coke ovens 
this summer, the Brier Hill Coal & Coke Company 200 and 
the Orient Coal & Coke Company 100. Other Coke concerns 
will probably build new ovens, and this year promises to be 
a busy one in the matter of erecting new ovens. The H. C. 
Frick Coke Company is negotiating for the purchase of the 
holdings of the Hecla Coke Company, amounting to 1100 
Coke ovens and 5000 acres of Coal lands. These Coal lands 
are held under lease by the Hecla Coke Company from the 
Thaw estate, the Hecla Company paying the Thaw estate a 
royalty on every ton of Coke produced. Out of 29,129 ovens 
in the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions only 1729 were 
idle last week, the output of Coke for both regions having 
been a little over 330,000 tons. Furnace Coke for prompt 
shipment is more plentiful and is held at $2.50 and $2.75 a 
ton at oven. Strictly Connellsville 72-hour Foundry Coke 
is held at $2.! 50 to $2.75 a ton on contract. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The Scrap trade continues 
quiet and prices are slightly easier, owing to lack of demand 
and to the weaker tone in the Pig Iron market. There have 
been no important sales of Scrap in this district since our 
last report. We quote: Heavy Melting Scrap, $16 to $16.50; 
No. 1 Wrought Jaane $19.50 to $20; Bundled Sheet Scrap, 

$14.50 to $15; Cast Iron Borings, $10.50 to $11; Wrought 
ven Turnings, $13.75 to $14; Steel Rails, short pieces, $16 
to $16.50; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $15.50 to $16; Iron Car Axles, 
$23 to $24. All above prices are for gross tons, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. On a firm offer and for prompt shipment it igs prob- 
able some Scrap dealers would slightly shade above prices. 


——~-e—____ 


The Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association.—The 
regular monthly meeting of this association was held in 
Pittsburgh ae 6, with W. H,. McFadden in the 
chair and F. H. Zimmers secretary. Owing to inclement 
weather the Ses was lighter 


than usual, among 
those present being the following: E. D. Frohman, 


S. Obermayer Company; J. W. Anderson and S. F. War- 
ren, Pennsylvania Malleable Company; J. H. Murray 
and T, J. Dewan, Duquesne Steel Foundry; W. H. Me- 


Fadden and H. E. Field, Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co.: 
S. D. Sleeth and John Schick, Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company ; W. P. Reardon and B. B. Fuller, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company; L. G. Blunt, Westinghouse 
Foundry; J. S. Seaman, Seaman-Sleeth Company; Rob- 
ert A. Walker, The Iron Age; John McLaren, Phillips & 
McLaren; George S. Page, Park Works of Crucible Steel 
Company, and F. H. Zimmers, Union Foundry & Machine 
Company. The paper of the evening, entitled “ Core 
Binders,” was read by J. S. Robeson, president of the 
American Glutrose Company, Philadelphia. Its reading 
was followed by an interesting discussion. 
————_~4--@__—____- 


The Lackawanna Steel Company, which has recently 
taken from the Illinois Steel Company C. H. McCullough, 
Jr., to be assistant to the president, and Thomas Mathias 
to be the assistant superintendent at the Buffalo works, 
has just added to this list George Downs, general night 
superintendent; William Sutherland, night superintend- 
ent, and Jeremiah Sullivan, assistant superintendent of 


the rail mill, all of whom have left the South Chicago 
works and gone to Buffalo. 


A. A. Fowler of Rogers, Brown & Co., New York, has 


completely recovered from an operation which he under- 
went some weeks since. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, February 8, 1905. 

So far as large business is concerned, the week has not 
only shown a continuance of the good volume which has 
recently been in evidence, but has marked a considerable 
increase. The large machinery houses are showing a good 
deal of enthusiasm over the bright prospects in sight and 
the present conditions. As to the smaller run of trade there 
is a bit of dissatisfaction, however. Orders have been a lit 
tle more backward this week, and many complaints are heard 
eoncerning the serious delays in shipping incidental to the 
snowstorm. Machine tool merchants are still complaining 
about the lathe manufacturers’ inability to make shipments 
with any degree of promptness. 

As a rule, prices remain unchanged. There has come 
over the heavy machinery market a degree of firmness, how- 
ever, which it is taken in some quarters foreshadows an in- 
crease in prices. 

The tubular boiler trade is still in rather poor shape, and 
prices are somewhat demoralized. We know of a concern 
which has everything in readiness for placing upon the mar- 
ket a new line of boilers, but is withholding it pending an 
improvement in this particular branch of the trade. 

Architects and engineers in this city are extremely busy 
preparing plans for contemplated structures of large dimen- 
sions, which if unhampered by labor disturbances will be 
constructed in the spring ard will require considerable me- 
chanical equipment. 


Remarkable Work of New Chuck Lathe. 


Somewhat startling results of tests of a new driving 
wheel chuck lathe, just placed on the market by the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company, have occasioned considerable com- 
ment in machine tool and railway shop circles. The machine 
which showed the remarkable results was installed in the 
Montreal shop of the Canadian Pacific Railway a short 
time ago. In its construction it is said to embody entirely 
new features for a machine for this class of work, and the 
results obtained seem to amply justify the radical departure 
taken in the design. We understand that this one machine 
has been performing work at the rate of six pairs of 79-inch 
wheels in a day of 10 hours, which is a little more than 
three times the amount of work formerly performed on a 
driving wheel lathe of this company. The story, as it is 
told in the trade, is that the Canadian Pacific interests, who 
had three driving wheel lathes at their Montreal shop, needed 
another one and installed this new machine. The capacity 
for work is so great that it is now doing the work of the 
entire shop. We understand that the principle of construc- 
tion of this machine embodies two pairs of face plates, each 
wheel being gripped at the tires between a pair of the same. 
In this manner the work is held at a point very close to 
the point of contact of the tool, so that the amount of cut 
is only limited by the endurance of the tool steel used, the 
element of the springing of the axle being eliminated entirely. 


Consolidation of Pneumatic Tool Companies. 


There is a strong probability that within the very near 
future the Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Company will be 
absorbed by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. Nego- 
tiations to this end are now under way, and while the exact 
basis of consolidation has not as yet been agreed upon, we 
are informed on very good authority that matters are pro- 
gressing favorably and the combination will soon be ef- 
fected. It is stated, in fact, that there is a possibility that 
the control of the Philadelphia company will simply be 
taken over by the principals interested in the Chicago com- 
pany and that the two companies will be operated as at 
present. We know that for some time past there has been 
a movement on foot looking toward increasimg the capitaliza- 
tion of the Philadelphia company from $100,000 to $1,000,- 
000 and the addition of two new members to the board. 
These negotiations give rise to the supposition that the 
Philadelphia company may continue to operate separately. 

Large Machinery Purchases, 

Doubtless the largest purchaser of machine tools during 
the last week was the American Locomotive Company, which 
placed an order for $145,000 worth of miscellaneous sho 
tools with the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. A number of 
large boring mills, frame slotters and milling machines were 
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included in these orders. The company also placed an 
order for a very large number of assorted tools with Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore. The tools are to be placed in the 
Schenectady and Dunkirk shops. 

The Missouri-Pacific-‘Railway has placed a large order for 
general railroad tools, to be installed in new shops at Sedalia, 
Mo., with Manning, Maxwell & Moore, who also received a 
large order for: boring mills, steam hammers, lathes, &c., to 
be installed in the shops of the Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey, at Eliabethport, N. J., and Ashley, Pa. 

The New York Air Brake Company, Watertown, N. Y.., 
has been in the market with a very good sized list of machine 
tools of different types, and we understand that the orders 
have been placed with Manning, Maxwell & Moore. 


Important Machinery Inquiries, 

‘The General Electric Company, which, as we noted last 
week, is in the market for quite a large number of machine 
tools, has not yet placed its orders. We understand that 
these tools are to be used in the new static transformer de- 
partment and consist chiefly of the lighter classes of ma- 
chinery. 

There has been a report current in the trade during the 
week to the effect that the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company intends erecting large locomotive shops at Rich- 
mond and Huntington. George W. Stevens, president of 
the company, advises us that this statement is incorrect. 
In the machinery trade we learn that specifications were issued 
some time ago for a considerable quantity of machinery to 
be installed at these points, and while bids were received, 
nothing has come of the matter as yet. 

Those of the trade who have successfully followed up 
the machinery requirements of the Standard Roller Bearing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., announced in these columns 
from time to time, have been rewarded with some nice or- 
ders. Thus very recent purchases include 15 Brown & 
Sharpe plain and universal grinders, 20 Cleveland automatic 
machines, five semiautomatic machines, ten lathes, three 
Cincinnati milling machines, 12 upright drills and a number 
of small tools. 

It will be remembered that the Standard Roller Bearing 
Company is making very extensive additions to its works 
and its needs in the way of mechanical equipment have not 
yet been supplied. One of the additions to the plant is to 
be used as a steel foundry, and the company will shortly be 
in the market for a complete steel casting equipment, includ- 
ing furnaces, &c. We are informed that the company also 
expects to purchase within the next three months five lathes, 
ranging from 14 to 24 inches; two milling machines, two 
splining or broaching machines and ten universal grinders. 

Expenditures aggregating about $25,000, of which $16,000 
represents new machinery, have been authorized by the 
Board of Directors of the Old Dominion Iron & Nail Works 
Company, Richmond, Va., for making improvements to the 
plant. Some of the mechanical equipment to be purchased 
are two 150 horse-power boilers, a 12-inch Belgian train 
of rolls, two spike machines, one lathe and two waste heat 
furnaces. A few months ago Frank J. Gould of New York 
purchased the Old Dominion works and immediately com- 
menced the preparation of plans for remodeling and modern- 
izing the plant with the intention of putting it in operation 
as soon as possible. These plans, which have now been 
approved, provide for the erection of a 9-inch mill and 
building and for the installation of a department for the 
manufacture of spikes, which is a new venture for the 
company, but which promises to become an important ad- 
junct to its business, as Mr. Gould controls several railroad 
properties in and around Richmond, besides holding impor- 
tant interests in other large railroad systems. Beginning 
the first of the year all departments of the works were put 
into full operation with a full force of men, the first time 
in many months. 

Drills, power hammers, cold tire setters, hub boxing ma- 
chines, blacksmith tools and wood working machinery, con- 
sisting of planers, jointers, band.saws, cut off saws and 
swing saws are required by the McKay Carriage Company, 
Grove City, Pa., which is to rebuild its plant, which was 
recently destroyed by fire. None of the machinery has been 
purehased| The company is to rebuild on the old site, re- 
placing the burned structures possibly with a cement block 
building, 100 feet square, two stories high, and another 
two-story building 50 feet square. While it has not yet been 
definitely settled, it is probable that a gas engine will be 
used to furnish power, theugh the company has been figuring 
some on electric power. 

We are advised by W. P. Coleman, president of the 
Canada Car Company, Limited, Board of Trade Building, 
Montreal, that contracts for very extensive machinery equip- 
ment required by this company have not yet been placed. 
The matter is being put into shape as rapidly as possible, 
however, and it is expected will soon be settled. 

The Fred W. Wolf Company, which has probably the largest 
machine shop in Chicago that does none of its own foun 
dry work, has about concluded to make its own castings, and 
desires literature and prices on the necessary equipment and 
material for the installation of a complete foundry plant. 
The company contemplates establishing its foundry out in the 
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country on a location suitable and large enough to move its 
entire plant on it. This change will be made gradually so as 
not to interfere with the company’s work. 

The Temple Iron Company, Reading, Pa., will prepare 
plans, and will soon call for bids for the construction of a 
new breaker at its Harry E. colliery. The new breaker will 
cost about $150,000, and will have a daily capacity of about 
2000 tons of coal. 

The D. B. Martin Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has pur- 
chased the Easter abattoir in Montreal, Canada, and will 
spend considerable money in enlarging and modernizing the 
plant. The improvements have not yet been definitely de- 
cided, but in the near future the company intends to install 
quite a little new machinery. 

Two contracts for building portions of the $100,000,000 
Barge Canal have been awarded by Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Works Franchot, Albany, N. Y., to Lindon W. Bates, 
74 Broadway, New York. ‘The first contract is for work 
on the Champlain Canal, and calls for the expenditure of 
$605,008, while the second contract, which is for work on 
the Erie Canal, was awarded to Mr. Bates at his bid of 
$726,815. These awards were made on item prices or the 
unit system, instead of the lump sum basis. This leaves 
four of the six pieces of work which were advertised to be 
contracted for. 

The New Jersey Boiler Company, successor to the Bard- 
Cate Company, 97 Liberty street, New York, is now making 
large additions to its plant at Boonton, N. J., and it has 
just closed contracts with Joseph T. Ryerson & Son of Chi- 
eago and New York. A number of punches, shears, rolls, 
riveters, &c., are to be used in the making of heavy riveted 
steel pipe. The New Jersey Boiler Company has an order 
for 1800 tons of riveted steel pipe, to be used for sewerage 
purposes by the municipality of Jersey City, N. J. The 
pipe runs from 5 to 8 feet in diameter, to be made up of 
plates 144 inch thick, ranging from 75 x 170 inches to 75 x 
380 inches. The plates are now being shipped from Pitts- 
burgh. The company is at present directing almost all of 
its energy in the direction of steel plate work, but intends 
in the very near future to place upon the market a line of 
high class boilers. Mr. Bard, who is the senior member of 
the company, is well known in the trade in this district, as 
well as the vicinity of Pittsburgh and the West, through 
his former connections with Riter-Conley Mfg. Company of 
Pittsburgh. 

As soon as the weather will permit, work of construction 
will be commenced on another iron works in Hoboken, N. J. 
The Thomas J. Marsh Iron Works Company of that city, 
which has contracts for several large steel structures in 
New York, is to erect a plant 100 x 125 feet, on Park 
avenue. The foundations for the building have been laid 
and if the weather shall prove favorable it is the intention 
to push the work as fast as possible so as to have the plant 
ready for operation March 1. 

Arthur Kayser, 24 Alte, Jacobstrasse, Berlin, S. W.., 
who is the selling agent throughout Europe with the excep- 
tion of England and France for the automatic reverse tap- 
ping chucks and automatic opening die chucks manufac- 
tured by F. A. Errington, 39 Cortlandt street, New York, is 
now in this country. He is making his headquarters at Mr. 
Errington’s office and expects to remain here about three 
or four weeks. The object of Mr. Kayser’s trip is to widen 
his business connections and secure the European agency 
for some additional mechanical specialties kindred to those 
which he is now handling. He will travel through New 
England and west as far as Pittsburgh in search of such 
specialties. 


New Smelting Plants Projected, 


We have received further information concerning the 
contemplated improvements of the American Smelting & 
Refining Company, whose principal offices are located at 71 
Broadway. The improvements as planned for the coming 
year are on an extremely large scale, and if carried out as 


expected will involve the expenditure of several million 
dollars. It has been definitely decided to build one large 


new smelting plant in Northern Mexico, plans for which 
are now being prepared. Another large new smelting plant, 
also to be located in Northern Mexico, is also projected, and 
work upon the plans will doubtless be commenced within a 
short time. In Utah it is contemplated to erect a large cop- 
per smelting plant, and it is also expected in the trade that 
this project will soon assume definite shape. It has also 
been definitely decided to gradually increase the capacity 
of the company’s refineries at Perth Amboy, N. J. Plans for 
this work are under way at the present time. These matters 
are. scarcely in shape for the specification of any of the 
equipment required, but it is expected that within four or 
five weeks the work will have arrived at this stage. 
tee 


The McClintic-Marshall Construction Company, with 
works at Pittsburgh and Pottstown, Pa., recently shipped 
four large girders for use in the Majestic Theater Build- 
ing, Chicago. These girders were 73 inches deep, 41 feet 
2 inches long and weighed about 55 tons each. They are 
among the largest girders ever turned out in this country. 
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New England Machinery Market. 


WORCESTER, MAss., February 7, 1905. 

‘There have been no changes in the condition of the ma- 
chinery market in New England States during the past 
week. Business continues to be good. No one is complain- 
ing. Ihe prospect of a first-rate, normal demand for tools 
of all descriptions continues everywhere, and many manu- 
facturers and dealers expect something better than normal, 
though all agree that they will be, on the whole, better sat- 
isfied with a demand rather less than that of the recent 
boom, but more protracted. The recent storms have delayed 
freight shipments, which is causing some annoyance to cus- 
tomers as well as to manufacturers who have tools to send 
out. 

At least one New England machine tool company has re- 
ceived an offer from Alfred H. Schutte for the tools on ex- 
hibition at the Brussels exposition, the offer being 30 per 
cent. off. It is understood that Mr. Schutte has made this 
offer pretty generally, and it is being accepted. 

New Works. 

The Bristol Specialty Company, Bristol, Conn., is to 
build an entirely new plant at Terryville, Conn., which will 
give very much enlarged quarters. The company has recently 
absorbed the metal specialty business of Hanson Bros., 
Plainville, Conn., and the wooden specialty business of 
W. H. Scott & Co., Terryville, and the new plant will be on 
the site of the factory of Seott & Co., which was destroyed 
by fire not long ago. The plans call for a two-story build- 
ing, 33 x 147 feet, with a one-story wing, 32 feet square; 
a saw mill, 50 x 100 feet, and a japanning and varnishing 
building, 20 x 40 feet. There will be storage buildings for 
lumber, &c. It is expected that the plant will be ready for 
occupancy the middle of May. Considerable new machinery 
will be required, but the company states that it will not be 
in the market for machinery before May. 

Johnson & Bassett, manufacturers of woolen machinery, 
Worcester, Mass., have bought 2 acres of land on the Boston 
& Albany Railroad, adjoining the plant of the Rice, Barton 
& Fales Machine & Iron Company, and plan to erect large 
shops upon the property, which will greatly increase their 
manufacturing facilities. The land has 500 feet frontage on 
the railroad. Work cannot begin on the shops until the 
question of abolition of the city’s grade crossing has been 
settled. The tracks will be very considerably elevated, but 
until the exact plans are known the details of the buildings 
cannot, be fully decided. If the matter is decided this season, 
as is possible, then the building will be done at once. 

Work on one wing of the new plant of the Knox Motor 
Truck Company, Springfield, Mass., has begun, and it will 
be ready for occupancy in a few weeks. ‘The plans call for a 
building forming three sides of a square, and an ell at the 
{front of one wing partly closes the fourth side. The one 
side which is being built will be 50 x 200 feet, two stories at 
the front and three at the rear, the slope of the land making 
a full well lighted story of the basement for a considerable 
distance. The ell at the front will be 30 feet square, the en 
tire front, ell and main building being intended for the 
offices. In the summer the rear side of the square will be 
built, adding 100 feet to the extent of that side, which will 
be three stories the entire length. The third side will be built 
when business shall demand it. 


Some Machinery Requirements. 


The Morgan Silver Plate Company, Winsted, Conn., is tu 
erect a three-story brick addition, 30 x 50 feet, which will 
have boiler room, casting room and plating equipment. The 
company will remove its present casting and plating depart- 
ments to the new building, and will need only such new equip- 
ment as is not already included in the plant. A new 40 or 5U 
horse-power horizontal boiler will probably be installed, but 
no engine nor power transmission. 

The Simplex Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., will be in 
the market for machinery and tools for the manufacture of ° 
envelope sealing machines, postage stamp separating ma- 
chines, combination filing and jig saw, with magazine saw 
for die and jig work, and a safety device for range boilers to 
prevent the bursting of water fronts. Circulars are re- 
quested to be sent to Charles J. Fancher, Granby, Conn. The 
company has just been incorporated in Connecticut. 

The Washburn shops of the Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Worcester, Mass., have received an order for ten drili 
grinders for St. Petersburg. 

The Hopkinson Machine Company, Springfield, Mass., is 
getting out a new bench sensitive drilling machine, which 
will be ready for the market in a short time. 

_ > 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Chapman Valve Mfg. Company, Indian Orchard, Mass., 
held last week, Superintendent C. J. Winther resigned as 
a member of the Board of Directors and was succeeded 
by George B. Holbrook. Edwin McElwain was elected 
a director to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Julius H. Appleton. The following officers were elected: 
President, James D. Safford: clerk and treasurer, H. R. 
Dalton, Jr. 
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The Philadelphia Machinery [arket. 


PHILADELPHIA, February 7, 1905. 

Unfavorable weather conditions continue to exert a de- 
pressing effect on the machinery trade in this territory. 
Buyer and seller find it difficult to get in close communica- 
tion and several fair orders which were expected to be closed 
up during the past week have been temporarily withheld. 
Considering conditions, the volume of business transacted 
has been fairly good and gives encouragement for the future. 
In several lines the demand has been a little irregular, some 
dealers have closed a nice lot of business, while others have 
done comparatively little. No specifications of any size have 
developed recently, but there has been an improvement in 
inquiries for small lots of tools from various sources. Out- 
side work, building construction, &c., has been almost en- 
tirely held up during the week and business depending on 
such operations is consequently delayed. The various rail- 
roads are preparing to get into the market with specifications 
for tools, both for renewal and new equipment; opinions 
differ, however, as to just when their requirements will be 
known. 

The smaller manufacturers of machinery and .tools 
are probably a shade more busy, but there is still room 
for improvement in many lines. The boiler and engine trade 
is more or less inactive, while builders of traveling cranes 
have taken on more business and shops are being run pretty 
full. The foundry trade has also improved to a slight extent. 


Enlarging Capacity for Special Lines, 


Dienelt & Eisenhardt, Incorporated, have purchased the 

patterns, tools and materials on hand of the Quaker City 
ilectric Company of Philadelphia, and will engage in the 
manufacture of motors and general electric equipment for 
driving tools and machinery. A number of orders have 
already been taken and they will enlarge their capacity as 
the demand increases. They also report a material increase 
in the demand for hydraulic jacks, principally from the 
various railroads. An improvement is also to be noted both 
in their machine and foundry department. 

Pedrick & Smith, builders of special tools and general 
machinists, will remove from their present location, Girard 
avenue and Schakamaxon street, to 254 Church street, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, where they have secured a build- 
ing which will enable them to double their present capacity. 
Quite a lot of additional machinery will be needed to equip 
their new plant; the order for machine tools, however, has 
already been placed, while that for their other needs has 
as yet not been decided upon. These parties recently took an 
order for a large number of rock drills from the Gasoline 
Rock Drill Company, for the manufacture of which they are 
especially equipping their new plant. 


General Machinery Notes, 


The John Wood Mfg. Company, Conshohocken, Pa., has 
let the contract for an extension to its plant at that point. 
The building will be of brick and iron, one story high, and 
60 x 120 feet. Plans have not progressed far enough to tell 
what equipment will be needed in the machinery line, but 
the company does not anticipate that it will be much beyond 
power transmission machinery. 

Bids have been received by Director Costello of the De- 
partment of Public Works, of the city of Philadelphia, for a 
hoisting and transporting system of machinery, for the 
Lardners Point Pumping Station. The bids range from $60,- 
000 to $80,000, and each bidder submitted his own plans. 
Contracts have not yet been awarded. 

Kurtz & Gift, general machinists, Allentown, Pa., are 
adding equipment to their new plant in that city from time 
to time. At present they are in the market for a new lathe, 


_ about 14 inches by 8 feet. 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore have taken the contract 
through their Philadelphia branch to furnish the full equip- 
ment of the machine shops, consisting of a general line of 
tools, for the United States battle ship Kansas and the 
cruiser Washington, building at the yards of the New York 
Shipbuilding Company, Camden, N. J. Some other orders 
of fair size were taken by them last week, including the tool 
equipment for the new shops of Pedrick & Smith, in this city. 


OH 


The enormous demand for furnace and foundry coke 
which has been prevailing for some months, as shown by 
the fact that while practically all the available ovens 
in the Connellsville region are in blast they are unable to 
meet this demand, will undoubtedly result in a large num- 
ber of coke ovens being built during this year. The Brier 
Hill Coal & Coke Company, which is owned by the Brier 
Hill Iron & Coal Company. of Youngstown, Ohio, will 
build 200 more ovens. The Orient Coal & Coke Company, 
which is owned by several blast furnace interests in the 
Mahoning Valley, will also build 100 additional ovens. 
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Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, February 7, 1905. 

A careful search among the machine tool interests of 
the city failed to discover any special items of interest that 
had materialized during the past week. The general feeling 
seems to be one of satisfaction, trade conditions being about 
normal. ‘The demand in a foreign way is very strong and 
gradually increasing. The demand from Japan has hereto- 
fore been mostly in the line of lathes of varied sizes, to the. 
exclusion of other tools. We now learn that specifications 
are being prepared for an assortment of shapers and that 
they will soon be in the market for this tool, as well as sev- 
eral others. Russia also is gradually coming forward and 
a number of inquiries are abroad for several descriptions 
of tools for shipment to that country. One local firm during 
the week shipped six shapers to St. Petersburg, presumably 
for Government use. The molders’ strike is still felt in dif- 
ferent ways, one lathe builder advising that it was com- 
pelled to send to distant points to secure castings, thus 
causing much inconvenience, expense and unnecessary delay. 
The Industrial Bureau of this city, of which William Lodge 
of the Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company is the newly 
elected president, has in contemplation the locating of a 
large iron and steel mill here, and the right kind of a proposi- 
tion with a competent executive can secure large financial 
assistance. 

New Companies. 


A new concern known as the Ahrens Fire Engine Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Columbus. Stock to the 
amount of $100,000 has been subscribed and the following 
officers elected: G. F. Ahrens, president; Charles Fox, vice- 
president, and George W. Krapp, secretary and treasurer. 
The company now has a building under course of construc- 
tion at the corner of Alfred and Cook streets, which will be 
three stories in hight, 98 x 118 feet, with a floor space of 
about 35,000 square feet. It expects to occupy the new 
plant about May 1. The building and equipment will cost 
about $70,000. 

The Elmore Furnace Company of Elmore, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with $20,000 capital. The company will con- 
duct a foundry and machine shop. 

The Metallic Vault Company, Galion, Ohio, has been 
incorporated and will lease the old gear works for its use. 
Thomas Kelly and George Martin form a committee ap- 
pointed to prepare a list of machinery and tools necessary 
and get prices on same. 


Notes, 


The Moulton Wireless Umbrella factory of Plain City, 
Ohio, has increased its capital to $50,000, and will install 
new machinery and a 150 horse-power engine. 

The Portsmouth Steel Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, is 
making extensive improvements to its plant. 

The Cincinnati Punch & Shear Company says that busi- 
ness just at present is somewhat dull. During January it 
experienced quite a small boom, and had all that it could 
do. During that time the company made a shipment of a 
48-inch motor driven boiler punch 12 feet long and weighing 
30,000 pounds, to the National Tehuantepec Railway Com- 
pany. This machine was for bending locomotive boiler iron. 

The Bradford Machine Tool Company is working over- 
time, and is among the busy firms of the city. It is in re- 
ceipt of orders from abroad both of private and Government 
contract, and has made some heavy shipments covering these 
orders during the past month. 

The John Steptoe Shaper Company made a shipment of 
ten shapers for the Navy Department of the Belgium Gov- 
ernment, and also several machines to St. Petersburg. It 
reports a good foreign demand, and also a healthy domestic 
inquiry. 

————— 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Wheel- 
ing Mold & Foundry Company was recently held in 
Wheeling, W. Va., and a very satisfactory report of the 
business for the past year was read. This company is 
making regular deliveries on its contract for 65,000 tons 
of castings for the Pennsylvania Railroad tunnel. Offi- 
cers were re-elected, as follows: Charles E. Blue, presi- 
dent; L. V. Blue, vice-president, and Charles C. Woods, 
secretary. 

The bonus of $250,000 offered by the city of Sydney, 
Cape Breton, Canada, two years ago to any company 
which will start a shipbuilding industry in the city within 
three years is being sought by a company recently formed, 
which not only intends to erect a shipbuilding plant, but 
will also build a floating dry dock which will hold an 
§000-ton vessel, and keep a wrecking steamer stationed 
at the port. The company guarantees to spend $1,000,000 
before the bonus is claimed. 
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Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 7, 1905. 

Under the new system recently adopted by the Navy De- 
partment assigning to the naval pay offices the purchase of 
considerable amounts of supplies outside of what might 
strictly be regarded as emergency requirements, the work of 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts is gradually being 
reduced to its former volume. The opening of bids to-day, 
however, including machine tools for a numher of yards, was 
not concluded in time for the results to be presented in this 
correspondence. It is probable that hereafter the quantity 
of miscellaneous supplies purchased by this bureau will be 
much less, which will enable the officials to conclude the 
regular Tuesday opening at a single session. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission, Washington, will re- 
ceive bids until February 28 for 25 pneumatic rock drills, 
three sets of blacksmiths’ tools for making bits, three sets of 


blacksmiths’ tools for making shanks and 25 extra steam‘ 


heads for drills. 

The following bids were opened to-day, February 7, for 
machine tools, &c., for the Isthmian Canal Commission 

Bidder 4, Handlan Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis; 7, 
Baird Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 8, J. Jacob Shannon 
Company, Philadelphia; 10, H. A. Rodgers & Co., New 
York; 11, Gibbons & Stream, New Orleans; 16, H. B. Un- 
derwood & Co., Philadelphia; 24, David B. Hayes, New 
York; 30, J. W. Cregar Agency, New York: 32, Motley 
Green Company, New York; 34, Gouden Mfg. Company, 
Chicago; 39, Belknap Hardware Company, Louisville; 44, 
Merrill Mfg. Company, Toledo; 45, Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill 
Company, New York; 47, Fox Bros. Company, New York; 
48, David R. Dunn Gordon Company, Cincinnati; 49, Wil- 
liam Sellers Company, Philadelphia ; 52, Montgomery & Co., 
New York; 55, Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New 
York; 56, James McCabe, New York; 57, William Wirt 
Clark & Sons, Baltimore; 58, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 
New York; 59, Bradford Machine Tool Company, Cincin- 
nati; 60, Fairbanks Company, Chicago: 61, Becker, Brainard 
Company, Hyde Park, Mass.; 62, Rand Drill Company, 
New York; 65, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York; 66, 
Robert Car & Wheel Company, Three Rivers, Mich. 

Class 11. One lot hand cars—Bidder 8, $1292.80; 10, 
$1292.07; 32, $1160.25; 34, $924.85: 39, informal; 47, 
$1128.08; 52, $1063.60; 60, $952.80; 65, $1296.48; 66, 
$882.59. 

Class 12. Three 600-pound steam hammers—Bidder 7, 
$1845; 10, $2250; 24, $1920; 47, $1962.73; 49, $2235; 55, 
$2085 ; 57, $2595 ©); 58, 2106; 65, $2475. 

Class 13. Ten engine lathes—Bidder 7, $1205; 11, 
$3227 ; 47, informal; 55, informal; 58, $1148; 59, informal; 
65, $2470.89. 

Class 14. Two 42-inch planers—Bidder 4, $2080; 7, 
$2744; 24, $3450; 30, $3530; 47, $3318; 55, $3100; 56, 
$3900 ; 58, $3668; 65, $4263.44. 

Class 15. Two universal milling machines—Bidder 4, 
$1740; 30, $695; 47, $1249.98; 58, $1896; 61, $1341; 65, 
$1148.74. 

Class 16. One car wheel boring machine, Niles design— 
Bidder 49, $1865; 58, $1500; 65, $1339. 

Class 17. One driving wheel press for wheel 60 inches 
diameter—Bidder 7, $1268; 49, $1570: 58, $1034; 65, 
$1310.58. 

Class 18. a No. 4-E universal trimmer—Bidder 4, 
$50: 7, $47: 47, $49.22; 55, $48; 58, $51: 65, $49.79. 

Class 19. One Acme 2-inch triple bolt cutter and two 
Acme double bolt cutters—Bidder 7, $2226; 10, $2135; 30, 
$2213.50; 47, $2002.14; 55, $2275; 58, $2288; 65, $2310.74. 

Class 20. One Acme 2-inch 4-spindle nut tapper—Bidder 
4, $485: 7. $480; 30, $485: 47, $538.87: 55, $498: 58, 
$495 : 65, $512.50. 

Class 21. One Acme bolt header—Bidder 4. $2130: 7, 
$2149: 10,. $1968; 30, $2075; 47, $1991: 55, $2315: 58, 
$2198; 65, $2181.85 

Class 22. Three No. 1 wet emery grinders—Bidder 4, 
780: 7, $818; 10, $348; 30, $2225: 47. $312: 58, $330: 65, 
$315.15. 

Class 23. One No. 5 pipe threading are Bidder 
$880; 10, $810; 30, $720; 44, $750; 47, $827.75; 58, $793; 
65, $832.15. 

Class 24. Three twist drill grinders—Bidder 4, $354; 30, 
$351: 47, $315; 65, $336. 

Class 25. One portable cylinder borer—Bidder 4, $207 
7. $298; 16, $300; 47, $189; 58, $250; 65, $277.50. 

Cc lass 26. One 51-inch boring mill—Bidder 30, $1950; 47, 
$1596; 55, $1880; 58, $1673: 65, $1854.38. 


ek 


Class 27. One automatic railway cut off saw—Bidder 4, 
$435: 7, $399: 10, $270: 30, $267.50: 47. $399: 55, $414; 


58, $443; 65, $398. 
Class 28. One Rand Imperial type 10 air compressor and 
fittings—Bidder 4, $6670.80; 11, $7945.75: 45, $7252.09: 


(aan. 


48, $6525.55: 62, $7184.27. Wi ts G 


The following bids were opened January 24 for supplies 
for the various navy yards: 


Bidder 9, Aumen Machinery & Supply Company, Baltimore, 
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Md.; 12, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. L; 
23, Thomas W. Byrne, Boston, Mass.: 33, Burke Electric Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa.; 36, Becker Brainard Milling Machine Company, 
Hyde Park, Mass.; 37, Baker & Hamilton, San Francisco, Cal. ; 
16, Caldwell Bros., Seattle, ‘ ish 49, Emil Calman, New York; 
58, Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J.; 59, C. & C. Elee- 
tric Company, New York 60, Chicego Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, New York; 68, ‘Thomas Carlin’s Sons Company, Allegheny, 
Pa.;: 73. P. F. Dundon’s Iren Works, San Francisco, Cal 74, 
J. D. Dickson, Newpert, R. I.: 76, Geo. Dow Pumping Engine 
Company, San Francisco, Cal; 77, Thomas H. Dallet ae 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 82, Drew Machinery Agency. Manchester, 

5 | 105, Fairbanks Company, New York 107, Fosdick Machine 
fool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 113, Globe Engineering Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal.; 114, Arthue Famwell, Blaine, Wash 

118. Garvin Machine Company, New York 119, Richard W 
Geldhart, New York 120, General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y 126, Halliday-Henshaw-Bt ley Company, Seat 
tle, "'Wash.; 130, M. W Hill, maithnere, “Md ; 131, Henshaw, 
Buckley & Co., San Francisco. Cal 136, Holtzer-Cabot Electric 
Company, Brookline, Mass 138. H. E. Holmes, San Francisco, 
‘‘al.: 140, Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 143, 


Ilarron, Rickard & MecCone, San Francisco, Cal 144. Edward 
W. Irwin. New York; 145, Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, 
New York; 165, Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Company, New York; 
166, N. B. Livermore. San Francisco, Cal. ; 170, Leavitt Machine 
Company, Orange, Mass 175, MeHelvey Concrete Machinery 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; 179, Municipal Engineering & Contract- 
ing Company, Chicago, Ill.; 188, Montgomery & Co.. New York: 
189, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York; 190. Maryland 
Equipment Supply Company, Baltimore. Md.; 199, McCay En- 
gineering Company, Baltimore, Md.; 201, Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, New York; 206, National Concrete Machinery Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; 215, Plummer Electric Company, Boston, 
Mass.: 226, Portland Company, Portland, Maine; 232, J. B. 
Roache, New York: 248, Rand Drill Company, New York; 
258, Sherman. Brown, Clements Company, New York: 263, 
Southern Eiectric Company, Baltimore, Md.; 267, Smith-Court- 
ney Company. Richmond, Va.; 268, seragne Electric Company, 
New York: 272, Seannevin & Potter, Newport, R. I.: 277, 
Tatum & Bowen. San Francisco, Cal.: 285, Thresher Electric 
Company, Dayton, Ohio; 300, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa.: 302, James Wilkinson & Co., 
Roston, Mass.; 305, Western Electric Company, Philadelphia 


Mare Island and Puget Sound. 


Class 1. Two 4-wheeled trucks—Bidder 113, $390; 138, $588. 

Class 2. One concrete mixer—Bidder 46. $460; 68, $510; 
126. $499: 146, $510: 143. $565: 166. $445: 175. $490: 179, 
$442.50: 188, $1000 ang $540: 190, $594: 206, $325. 

Class 3. One double cylinder drum hoisting engine—-Bidder 
37. $1192; 68, $1710: 73. $1565: 82, $1450 and $1465; 113, 
$1159: 131. $1375: 143. $1315: 166, $1225- 277. $315 

Class 4. One electric deck winch Bidder 120. $1648; 136, 
$1924; 285, $1350. 

Class 5. One double tandem compound steam driven air com- 
pressor—Bidder 76, $15,500; 131, $12,135; 165, $9200; 248, 
$8100 and $9360 

Class 6. One automatic knife grinding machine and four 
wood trimmers—-Bidder 46, $179. part : 126. $192.87; 143, $201; 
188, informal, part of class; 189, $246: 277, $100 


New port, R, I. 


Class 1. For installing electric light system complete. for in- 
stalling exterior underground conduit and cable from dynamo 
room to main switchboard and for installing fire alarm, call bell 
and telephone system—Bidder 23. $6186; 74, $4420: 130, $6689; 
199, $8445; 215, $7964.50; 272, $5141; 302, $6937. 


Eastern Vards. 


Class 9. One combination radia! drill—Bidder 105, $520; 107, 
$494; 118, $430; 201, $475; 267, $468. 

Class 119. One No. 2 Brown & Sharpe universal milling ma- 
chine—Bidder 9, $729: 12, $697.60, $747.60; 36, $656, $706; 
105. $683, $733: 118, $643. 

Class 141. Four electric motors—Bidder 33. $2986; 58, 
$3445.50: 59. $3176 and $3130: 120. $3176: 263, $3487: 268, 
$3222: 285. $3540: 200, $3418: 305, $4650. 

Class 142. Electric motors with controlling nanels and spare 
parts—Bidder 33. $4495.05: 58. $5675.85: 59. $5867.85 and 
$5852.35: 75, $5887: 84, $6593.88: 120. $5792: 136. $5986; 
263. $6976.75 : 268, $4719.70: 285. $5629.70: 200, $5732 

Class 158. One valve reseating machine and disk cutter— 
Bidder 9. $325: 82. $325; 119, $325; 170, $325: 188, $325; 
189, $325: 258. $325, 

Class 296. One No. 1 Little Giant air motor and spare parts 

Bidder 60. $268.26: 144, $90; 145. $109.35 

Class 215. Riveting and chipping hammers—RBidder 77, $267 
144, $319: 145, $385.50 

Class 216. One No. 16 Chicago air drill with tools and spare 
parts—Bidder 60, $269: 49. $144, $152: 145. $158.12. 

Class 217. Two Little Giant Drills with repair parts—Bidder 
60, $376.15: 144. $255: 145, $220 

Class 219. One drill press and one set mandrels—Bidder 82, 
€139- 105. $1083: 188. S97 

Class 223. One valve reseating machine—Bidder 9. $325: 82 
295: 105, $2325: 119, $325: 170. $325: 188, $325: 189. $325; 
>». $825: 258. $325 
Class 224. One Thomas core box machine—Bidder 226. $300 
————_—_—_---—_____ 
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To carry the Metropolitan Railway across the Seine a 
new bridge crossing the waterway in a single span is to be 
erected in Paris. The bridge will be constructed as a 
three-hinged arch, with a suspended road, The span is 
to be 459.2 feet. A peculiar feature in the structure will 
be the position of the hinges. One will be at the crown, 
as usual, but the others will not be at the abutments, 
but at points about one-tenth the span out, the length be- 
tween each hinge and the Sei abutment being 
constructed as a cantilever. By this method of construc- 
tion the live load stresses are reduced to nearly the same 
as ina “rigid ’ arch, while the heavy temperature strains 
liable to arise with the latter system of construction are 
avoided. Practically the same idea has been advanced 
before. but so far as is known this is the first time that 
this system of construction is to be adopted in practice.— 
Engineering (London). 
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The American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company. 


Following is the annual report of President J. H. Stern- 
bergh to the stockholders of the American Iron & Steel 
Mfg. Company, Lebanon, Pa.: 

In our line of manufactures the year 1904 has been 
characterized by a very conservative demand on the part 
of buyers and a correspondingly active competition for 
orders on the part of manufacturers, resulting in an ex- 
tremely low range of prices. This company’s sales in 
money value of all manufactured goods during 1904 were 
about 20 per cent. less than in 1903, notwithstanding 
the total tonnage sold in 1904 was a little greater than in 
1908. An improvement, however, both in demand and 
in prices has lately appeared, and the prospects are for 
better pusiness in 1905 than we realized in 1904. 

During a period of five or six months in 1904 about 
half of our machinery for the production of bolts, nuts, 
rivets, &¢., was standing idle for want of orders. 
However, we have paid the regular quarterly 
dividends on our preferred stock amounting. to 
$150,000, and have paid $157,161.86 for  better- 
ments and extensions, and have charged $50,000 to 
the reserve fund to provide for depreciation of buildings 
and machinery, and have written off the balance of 
$24,895.87 to our charter and organization account, and 
have added $46,625.15 to undivided profits, making the 
latter amount $290,829.27, as per statement herewith. 

All things considered, we regard this as a very fair 
showing for an off year. But this result could not have 
been attained except for the constant and faithful serv- 
ices of our principal officers, Messrs. Lord, Richards, 
Hallman, H. M. Sternbergh, Gulliney, Hutchinson and 
others, to all of whom great credit is due. 

A call has been made by the Board of Directors of 
$2.50 per share on the 340,000 shares of our common 
stock, payable February 28 next, with which we hope to 
pay off our note indebtedness and thus place our company 
in a more satisfactory financial condition. At the same 
time the common stock will be reduced from 340,000 
shares to 51,000, and by the exchange of six and two- 
third shares of the former for one of the latter will be 
made full paid at $50 per share, and thereafter nonas- 
sessable. 

The consummation of this project, together with the 
work referred to in our second annual report of placing 
our plants in first-class physical condition, completes the 
object the present administration has long had in view. 
The shareholders of the company may now therefore feel 
congratulated not only upon the excellent physical condi- 
tion of the company’s plants, but the prospective high 
financial condition of the company. 

Following is the statement of assets and liabilities 
as of December 31, 1904: 

(sects. 


Accounts receivable (discount, doubtful and worth- 

ea aeeoaite writen G8). bic oie eae $564,342.32 
abuse ae 177,116.35 
Written off prior to Decem 

ee ee ee $161,823.12 
Written oif for year 1904 24,895.87 


- ——— 186,718.99 
Inventory (at cost prices)............. 1.211,422.88 


Real estate. plants and equipments.............-. 4.730,507.02 


NE a: ks 6 ob Ww ee en a en ee eee $6,683, 388.57 


Capital stock : 
Preferred ........0.. cece cece ces 0 $d,000,000 
CUE «0 kwesintan vsieseeneesiadaes 1,700,000 
ann 4 700,000.00 
Current liabilities (including wages to December 
BE. BODO D i. ook oid. ociss owns ve es Cp nde boas 6904 4's% 
Reserve Fund (to provide for depreciation)....... 
Undivided profits... ...... cc rcrcccccceveccccesvcs 


- 


~ 


,142,559.30 
550,000.00 
290,829.27 


Oe $6,683,388.57 

The directors for 1905 are: Edward Bailey, Arthur 
Brock, Horace Brock, John J. R. Craven, Thomas Evans, 
C. M. Hallman, H. H. Light, James Lord, H. M. M. Rich- 
ards, J. H. Sternbergh and H. M. Sternbergh. The exec- 
utive officers are: J. H. Sternbergh, president, Reading, 
Pa.: H. M. Sternbergh, vice-president and general man- 
ager, Reading, Pa.: H. M. M. Richards, treasurer, Leb- 
anon, Pa.: C. M. Hallman, secretary, Lebanon, Pa,; 
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James Lord, manager Lebanon plants, Lebanon, Pa. The 
Executive Committee consists of James Lord, H. M. M. 
Richards, C. M. Hallman and H. M. Sternbergh. The 
general offices are at Lebanon, Pa. 
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Proposals Invited for Three Scout Cruisers. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 7, 1905.—The Secretar) 
of the Navy will open bids at noon April 15 for the con-' 
struction of three scout cruisers of not more than 3750 
tons trial displacement, carrying the most powerful 
ordnance of vessels of their class, having the highest 
speed compatible with good cruising qualities and great 
radius of action, and to cost, exclusive of armament, not 
to exceed $1,800,000 each. ‘These vessels will be known 


.as the Chester, the Birmingham and the Salem. Their 


general dimensions and features are as follows: 

Length between perpendiculars.............. a . .420 feet 
Breadth molded. . boo Pine. BR vee Rho ke a 
Displacement on speed trial not more than..... .3,750 tons 
Mean draft to bottom of keel at trial displacement not to 

| ee 5 hs Oe ek ON eee 16 feet 9% inches 
rotal coal bunker capacity, about... . : .1,250 tons 
Coal carried on epeed trial... 0. ccccsccicces ....475 tons 
Feed water carried on speed trial. . 50 tons 

Doubt As to Turbine Engines, 

The act of Congress authorizing the construction of 
these vessels directed the Secretary of the Navy to cause 
them to be built by contract or in the navy yards, in his 
discretion. It was the original understanding that two 
of these vessels would be equipped with turbine engines, 
presumably one of the Curtis type and the other of the 
Parsons type, while the third cruiser would be fitted 
with the regulation reciprocating engines. For more 
than a year efforts have been made to procure plans 
from turbine builders for these installations, accom- 
panied by certain necessary guarantees. This project 
has failed, however, and it now seems probable that all 
three vessels will be equipped with reciprocating engines. 
The Department desires, however, to afford an oppor- 
tunity up to the last moment for the turbine builders to 
supply engines of this type, and accordingly proposals 
are invited for the construction of the three cruisers 
under two classes, as follows: 

Class 1. For the construction of the hull and machinery, in 
cluding engines, boilers and their appurtenances. and for equip- 
ment, complete in all respects, in accordance with the plans and 
enecifications provided by the Secretary of the Navy. and for 

installation of ordnance and ordnance outfit. 

Class 2. For the construction of the hull, and for equipment. 
complete in all respects. and for the installation of ordnance and 
ordnance outfit, in general accordance with the plans and speci 
fications provided by the Secretary of the Navy, but on the bid 
der’s design of machinery, preference being given, other things 
being equal, to a turbine installation. 

The specifications submitted by the bidders under 
Class 2 must cover fully the ground covered by the De- 
partment’s specifications, and must be so drawn as to 
cover the detailed requirements of the different bureaus 
of the Department. Any design of machinery submitted 
must be in such detail and accompanied by such plans, 
specifications and calculations as to enable the Depart- 
ment to readily determine its value, and to ascertain 
whether it fulfills the general requirements mentioned ;: 
the data to include complete details of weights and cen- 
ters of gravity, and also such calculations as will demon- 
strate the satisfactory strength of the whole. 


Department's Plans for Motive Power, 


According to the plans prepared by the Department. 
the engines will be of the vertical twin screw four-cylin- 
der triple expansion type, of a combined indicated horse- 
power of 16,000, and arranged for outboard turning pro- 
pellers when going ahead. The steam pressure will he 
250 pounds in the high pressure receiver. The stroke 
will be 3 feet. The cylinder diameters will be sufficient 
for the required indicated horse-power at about 200 revo- 
lutions per minute. Each engine will be located in a sep- 
arate water tight compartment. They will be provided 
with all the necessary auxiliaries and accessories, in ac- 
cordance with the practice of the Bureau of Steam En- 
gineering. There will be 12 water tube boilers, placed in 
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three water tight compartments. The boilers will be of 
the “ Express” type, and as approved by the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering. There will be not less than 693 
square feet of grate and not less than 37,080 square feet 
of water heating surface. The working pressure will be 
275 pounds. The length of grates will be about 7 feet. 
The steaming capacity will be such that all steam ma- 
chinery on board can be run at full power with an 
average air pressure in the fire rooms of not more than 
5 inches of water. 

The following auxiliary steam machinery of approved 
make and design, in addition to that pertaining to the 
main engines aud dependencies, is to be supplied by the 
contractor and installed complete with all piping and 
fittings: Steering engine, windlass engine, ash hoist 
engines for each fire room, forced draft blowers, evap- 
orating plant, to consist of not less than four units, hav- 
ing a total capacity of 16,000 gallons of fresh water 
per day; a distilling apparatus capable of condensing 
at least 16,000 gallons of water per day. The workshop 
tools and the ice machines will be operated by steam 
engines or electric motors. There will be a refrigerating 
plant, with a cooling effect of 2 tons of ice per 24 hours. 


Time Allowance for Turbines. 


The maximum time allowed for completion will 
be limited by the Department to 32 months if recipro- 
cating engines are adopted and 36 months if turbines 
are adopted, and no bids will be considered which pro- 
pose to exceed those limits. Failure to complete the 
vessel within the time specified in the contract will in- 
volve penalties of $100 a day for the first month suc- 
ceeding the expiration of the period fixed by the contract 
and $200 a day thereafter until the vessel is completed 
and delivered, as prescribed by the contract. 

Maximum and progressive speed trials and endurance 
trials will be held after the vessels are completed, and 
under conditions prescribed by the Department and in 
accordance with the terms of the contract, the average 
speed for four hours on the maximum speed trial to be 
24 knots per hour. The final trial of the vessel will 
not take place until a period of six months has elapsed 
from the date of preliminary acceptance. W. L. C. 


——_~ +e 


New York Pig Iron Warrant Market. 


There was very little demand for pig iron warrant cer- 
tificates on the New York Produce Exchange the past week, 
the sales aggregating only 200 tons. The following prices 
were established on call Wednesday noon: 


Bid Asked 
February : be panera js eee $15.90 $16.15 
March .... Sk ia. g Miele aleia-aoletees 16.00 16.15 
PEE + Se ead. eid e a8 ; “ne Ne ee, 16.20 
A dase ake fg ate’ Sis bateters 16.00 16.30 
GD iG/h so wal ereres weet awewu ; 16.00 16.30 
CN eNO oiivs wea raes eer ee 15.90 16.30 


Armor Contracts Go to Bethlehem and 
Carnegie. 


WasHINeTON, D. C., February 7, 1905.—It was an- 
nounced at the Navy Department this afternoon that Sec- 
retary Morton had approved the recommendation of the 
Bureau of Ordnance and the special Board of Ordnance 
experts for the award of contracts for armor plate for 
the battle ship New Hampshire and the armored cruisers 
Montana and North Carolina. Under these recommenda- 
tions the Bethlehem Steel Company will furnish the armor 
for the battle ship and one of the cruisers, aggregating 
5666 tons, and the bolts and nuts for the three vessels, ag- 
gregating 94 tons. The Carnegie Steel Company will sup- 
ply the armor for one cruiser, aggregating 2161 tons. 

These awards involve the rejection of the bid of the 
Midvale Steel Company, which ranged from $7 to $20 per 
ton lower than the bids of its competitors, but this action 
was taken after a very careful investigation by the spe- 
cial board, including a detailed personal inspection of 
the plant of the Midvale Steel Company. The board re- 
ported that it would not be advisable to award an addi- 
tional contract to the Midvale Company until that com- 
pany had demonstrated unquestioned ability to manu- 
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it last 
year and to make deliveries at the rate required. Re- 
ferring to the success of the trial plates of the Midvale 
Steel Company in passing the ballistic test, Secretary 
Morton said that the Department did not deem that fact 
in itself a sufficient guarantee that the company with its 
present plant could produce suitable armor in the neces- 


facture armor plate under the contract awarded 


sary quantities to justify awarding it a further contract 
at this time W. L. ¢ 
+o 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 
NEW YorRK, February 8, 1905. 

Che special feature of the week was the sharp advance 
in ‘Tennessee Coal, which was marked up from 714 on 
Thursday of last week to 77144 on Tuesday of this week. 
The rise was not accompanied by any definite news, so that 
it is difficult to determine the cause of the movement. A 
few other industrial stocks were also very strong, among 
them being the United States Steel stocks. The preferred 
sold up to 96 on Monday of this week, which is the top price 
for this movement. On the same date the common stock 
sold at 31, and the new 5 per cent. bonds at 94%. Sloss 
Sheffield common advanced from 60144 on Saturday to 6314 
on Tuesday. Republic preferred advanced during the same 
time from 68% to 70%. American Steel Foundries pre- 
ferred was likewise marked up from 60% to 62. The other 
iron and steel stocks and car equipment stocks were well sus- 
tained during the entire week. Last prices on actiye stocks 
up to 1.30 p.m. to-day were as follows: Can common 9%, 
preferred 6144; Car & Foundry common 33, preferred 93%; 
Locomotive common 3714, preferred 110%; Steel Foundries 
common 16%, preferred 62; Colorado Fuel 4814; Pressed 
Steel common 3614, preferred 90; Railway Spring common 
33%, preferred 94; Republic common 16%, preferred 71; 
Sloss-Sheffield common 63%, preferred 102; Tennessee Coal 
764%; United States Steel common 30%, preferred (ex-divi- 
dend) 941%, new 5’s 9444. 

The $2,200,000 of preferred stock and the $2,200,000 of 
common stock of the American Steel Foundries, for which 
application has been made to list in the New York Stock 
Exchange, were issued in connection with the acquisition of 
the Commonwealth Steel Company and the Simplex Railway 
Appliance Company. When this stock is listed the total 
amount outstanding will be $17,700,000 of preferred and the 
same amount of common stock. 

At a special meeting of the stockholders of the Colonial 
Coal & Coke Company, held in Pittsburgh last week, it was 
announced that the company is in position to pay a dividend 
of at least 10 per cent. for the first year. A resolution was 
adopted limiting to stockholders the privilege of subscrib- 
ing for the remaining treasury stock. On February 9 the 
subscriptions will be prorated. 

The Riverside Bridge Company, Martins Ferry, Ohio, has 
sold the entire issue of its 6 per cent. bonds, amounting to 
$100,000. It is said the company will soon increase its capi- 
tal stock from $200,000 to $300,000, to give more working 
capital. 

Dividends.—N iles-Bement-Pond Company has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable February 15, and a semiannual dividend of 3 per 
cent. on the common stock, payable one-half March 18 and 
one-half June 17. 

The Philadelphia Company of Pittsburgh, supplier of 
natural gas and also controlling the electric street railways 
in Pittsburgh, has declared a semiannual dividend on the 
preferred stock of 2% per cent., payable March 1. 

Pratt & Whitney Company has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 114 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable Febru- 
ary 15. 

International Power Company has declared a dividend 
of 3 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable April 15. This 
dividend is in addition to the one payable March 1 and is 
the fifth of like amount, making 15 per cent. in the total de- 
clared upon the preferred stock since October 1, 1904. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh has de 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the 
preferred and an initial dividend of 4 per cent. on the 
common stock, to be paid 1 per cent. quarterly, the first 
payment having been made along with the preferred divi- 
dend. The balance will be paid in April, July and October. 
The year was the most prosperous the company ever had, a 
greater amount having been set aside to the credit of the 
surplus fund 

> — 


The C. E. Sutton Company, Toledo, manufacturer of 
machine tools and dies, is preparing to install a steel 
castings plant. Steel castings and ingots weighing from 
% pound to several tons will be produced and the 
equipment installed will have a capacity of 20 tons 
per day. The plant will be completed within 60 days 
C. E. Sutton is president and general manager of. the 
company, and F. A. Burnham is superintendent 
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New York. 
New YorK, February 8, 1905. 

Pig Iron.—Some fair sales of Foundry Iron have been 
made in this territory during the past week, and there has 
been a somewhat sudden inquiry for considerable lots. This 
comes from interests who are usually leaders in buying move- 
ments. We quote: Northern Iron, tidewater, $17.75 to $18 
for No. 1 X Foundry, $17.25 to $17.50 for No. 2 X Foundry 
and $16.75 to $17 for No. 2 Plain. Alabama and Tennessee 
Irons are quoted $17.50 to $17.75 for No. 1 Foundry and 
$17.25 to $17.50 for No. 2 Foundry. 

Steel Rails.—Tonnage is coming in fairly. Among the 
sales of the week is one lot of 25,000 to 30,000 tons for the 
Baltimore & Ohio. An American mill has taken that part 
of the order of the Grand Trunk road, which is to be used 
for United States trackage. The announcement that the 
Edgar Thomson works will build a new mill specially for the 
rolling of Steel Rails weighing from 8 to 25 Ibs. per yard, 
will be a surprise to the Light Rail trade. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Nothing of importance has transpired 
among Cast Iron Pipe interests since last report. Prices 
are strongly maintained on the basis of $26.50 to $27 per 
net ton for carload lots of 6 and 8 inch at tidewater. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The leading interest has 
secured contracts for two bridges from the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, aggregating 5500 tons. While nothing 
immediate is promised from the Far West, a great deal of 
railroad work is to be placed in the Centrarb West and in 
the East this month which may run up to 40,000 tons or 
more. The building trade continues seasonably quiet. 
Plates and Bars are firmly held, but business is light at 
present. Quotations at tidewater are as follows: Beams, 
Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.6414c. to 1.80c.; Tees, 1.69%4c. 
to 1.80c.; Bulbs, Angles and Deck Beams, 1.74\4c. to 1.85c. ; 
Sheared Plates, in carload lots, 1.6414c. to 1.75c. for Tank, 
1.74%4c. to 1.90c. for Flange, 1.84%4c. to 2c. for Marine, 
1.84l4c. to 2.50c. for Fire Box, according to specifications ; 
Refined Bar Iron, 1.64%4c. to 1.69%4c.; Soft Steel Bars, 
1.54l4c. to 1.6414. 


Old Material.—While many consumers are maintain- 
ing their attitude of indifference, and thus endeavoring to 
bring about lower prices, especially on rolling mill stock, a 
decided improvement is observed in some respects. Orders 
have been placed within the past two or three days by buy- 
ers who a short time since professed their ability to wait 
considerably longer before coming into the market. Sales 
are reported of 6000 tons or more of practically all kinds 
of Old Material, covering Heavy Melting Steel Scrap, Old 
Steel Rails, Wrought Scrap, Cast Scrap and even Busheling 
Scrap. A sale of No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap was made 
at $22.75, delivered, in Eastern Pennsylvania. Some of the 
other sales reported were made at prices slightly higher 
than our maximum quotations. Holders of Heavy Melting 
Scrap are asking more than they did a week ago. In fact, 
holders of all kinds of Scrap are decidedly firm in their 
views and are looking for higher prices within the next few 
weeks. Quotations per gross ton, New York and vicinity, are 
approximately as follows: 


Old Iron Rails..... . . $21.50 to $22.50 


Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 17.00 to 18.00 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 16.00to 16.50 
ME. pas isshherees ses espa 20.00 to 21.00 
OR ee I stains bw Bale KODA COs HD 17.50 to 18.50 
ees ee ee ee .-- 22.00to 23.00 
SOR Ce EN in 5 6 ore Wises down 19.00 to 20.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Serap........ 19.50 to 20.50 
No. 1 Yard Wrought Scrap........... 17.50 to 18.50 
i RE CONN. as bead tee ma hee os eS 17.00 to 18.00 


Wrought Pipe........ vata said bo sn on 
Cray Tee EPOR. 2. ee ets ctesee 11.00 to 11.50 
EE IL 55.0.0 en's a nies Rw NN eS RRO 9.00 to 9.50 
Wrought Turnings................... 18.00to 14.00 
See. S ey CRBE. 5 kn cs asesccnus 16.00 to 16.50 
WONT TOROS icc wcieicvcpubveen tember 13.50 to 14.00 


The Louisville Bar, Bolt & Sheet Company.—The 
Louisville Bolt & Iron Company, Louisville, Ky., has 
been purchased by the Louisville Bar, Bolt & Sheet Com- 
pany, which has been organized with a capital stock of 
$350,000. The officers are: J. L. Smith of Louisville, presi- 
dent and treasurer; A. F. Baumgarten of Pittsburgh, vice- 
president, and H. N. Trimble of Pittsburgh, secretary. 
The property, which consists of a complete plant for the 
manufacture of nuts and bolts, also contains one Belgian 
12 and 8 inch mill, one 20-inch muck and bar mill. The 
sheet mill equipment consists of two 26-inch hot mills, one 
22-inch cold mill, and the plant is also equipped for the 
manufacture of corrugated roofing and iron sheet bars. 
The sheet mills will make a specialty of iron sheet and 
iron roofing. The rolling mills will be placed in opgra- 
tion at once, and the sheet mills within 60 days. 
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Metal Market. 


New York, February 8, 1905. 

Pig Tin.—The market has remained steady during the 
week, notwithstanding heavy arrivals of Tin. The difficulty 
and delay met with in landing the metal, however, hav 
postponed relief from the temporary scarcity of spot meta! 
The market, too, is being maintained, it is said, by some o 
the leading interests, who are purchasing all the availab): 
metal that is arriving with the object of sustaining values 
Consequently spot Tin still commands a premium. To-day th: 
market closed steady at 29.382\4c. to 29.70c. for spot, 28.75 
to 29.12%4c. for February, 28.50c. to 28.87%4c. for March an 
28.371oc. to 28.626c. for April. The London market show 
a decline of 7 shillings 6 pence, being quoted to-day at 
£131 5s. for spot and £130 for futures. The arrivals so fa: 
this month have amounted to 2380 tons, and it is estimated 
that 3020 tons are afloat. The statistics for the month of 
January, as published by the New York Metal Exchange, 
show that the deliveries into consumption last month wer 
large, amounting to 3400 tons, as against 2300 tons for th: 
same month of last year. Shipments from the Straits for 
January were 5325 tons, as against 4983 tons for the same 
month of last year. 

The total visible supply on January 31, 1905, was 147( 
tons below that of January 31, 1904. 


Tons 
Arrivals at the Atlantic ports amounted to............ 2.820 
Total arrivals since January 1, 1905.............. os 2020 
Of which from Straits by direct steamers.............. 600 
Of which from United Kingdom.................e008: 1,930 
So ee eee 20 
Of which from European Continent.................. 270 
The deliveries for January we figure as.............. 3,400 
Total deliveries since January, 1905.................. 3,400 
Deliveries same period in 1904.............cc0eeeeees 2,300 
The shipments from Straits amounted to.............. 5,325 
NOUR BORN. audible vie sateen edlebeeeee's 5,142 
sos ak es 8 nin Od wiaicw Shen aeieedow'e 4,983 
TC Cron acakiscrccdea Gave voces pe hae see 350 
IN as wos dx 46s Ribs 46s OO AE et RS 330 
eS oo ok Soe so Oak's ¥ ub sda é o’s ce ad 428 
Statistics for the United States, Pacific ports exclud- 
ed, January 31 show as follows: 
Tons 
Stocks, including on dock and arrivals................ 661 
SE cdilkira ba win. 0b Ah od Aik W oik 4 Wa Poe shsKitnted on tho a ee Oe nas 4.675 
ND i ile Gite kn Satis Wah in Qbial  SiabL & el «Lew 5,336 


Below are given the total statistics for Europe and the 
United States, showing: 


‘Tons 
Total visible supply January 31, 1905................ 15,645 
Against visible supply December 31, 1904............ 14.768 
Against visible supply January 31, 1904.............. 17,115 


Copper.—A dull market with a somewhat easier tone 
is to be recorded. Both home and foreign buyers show de- 
cided apathy in the matter of purchasing and prices are 
virtually nominal, there being not enough business to abso- 
lutely test the market. Prices to-day are as follows: Lake, 
15.25¢. to 15.87%4c.; Electrolytic, 15.12\%4c. to 15.25¢.; Cast- 
ing Copper, 14.8714c. to 15ce. The London market shows a 
slight decline, the cables to-day reporting £67 5s. for spot, 
£67 11s. 3d. for futures and £70 15s. for Best Selected. The 


exports so far this month have reached only 2577 tons. 


The statistics for the month of January, as compiled 
by C. Mayer, secretary of the New York Metal Exchange, 
are as follows: 


Exports were fair. The total for the month shows a de- 
crease of 9,391 tons, compared with the same period of last 
year. 

The exports of domestic Copper from Atlantic ports for 
month of January, as per Custom House returns, were as fo!- 
lows: 


Copper. Matte. 

Tons. Tons 

eS bie ass ari be eb Be eld 11,380 20 
pe 7,917 
PEOM FROME . os isco kb Rowe debearsc 386 

0 PS Ser re 19,683 20 


Reducing the Matte at 55 per cent. into fine Copper. the 
ee exportation for January amounts to 19,694 tons of 2.240 
Ss. 


Tons. 

Total exports since January 1, 1905, exclusive of South- 
OER GHEE COP ORO wri s oes aie FT bc dR CRON 19,694 
ee ree 29,185 


_ During the month of January following arrived at New 
York, Baltimore and Philadelphia by steamers only: 


Tons 
I CON ik nbd hae ce'ebdwhbe tot l ewes 483 
i Pe Ce. 0 naan ish 6 4b mi Wand a Reltele wall 2,202 
as sd <b as «00S bie Uns 40a eae Oe mes Xb alee 233 
NS EOE 2s Sain ph UH ace eae Vabicehacts aeawe 2,700 
ey I I Sin 5 a0 4:6 ab. Oe oO OS ie Reine ake ale 10.090 


Pig Lead.—Difficulty in obtaining shipments from the 
West has caused a scarcity of spot metal here. In con- 
sequence, the market has remained very firm, prices being 
a shade higher than those ruling a week ago. Demand, 
however, *is merely of moderate proportions. Spot Lead is 
quoted here at 4.55c. to 4.60c., and St. Louis telegraphs 
4.35c. London price to-day ruled at £12 11s. 83d. The Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Company still quotes 4.45c. on 
Desilverized in 50-ton lots, shipment in 30 days. 


Spelter—Is dull and lower. Demand is light, and, not- 
withstanding that stocks are very moderate, they are more 
than adequate to the consumptive requirements. Spot Spelter 
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was quoted at the close to-day at 6.10c. to 6.20c. The St. 
Louis market is lower, at 6c. London cables are unchanged 
at £24 15s. 

Antimony.—The market is dull and easy. Cookson’s 
rules at 8.25c. to 8.50c.; Hallett’s, which is scarce, at 8.25c. 
to 9c.; Japanese, 7.75c. to 8ec., and other brands at 7.3744c. 
to 7.62Mc. 

Quicksilver.—The market is firm and unchanged, flasks 
of 75 Ibs. being quoted at $40. The London market rules 
at £7 12s. 6d. 

Nickel.—Business is of about the usual proportions and 
prices are without change, large lots being quoted at 40c. 
to 45c. and smaller quantities at 50c. to 60c. 

Tin Plates.—Nothing new has been developed in con- 
nection with this market. The mills are all actively em- 
ployed on contracts placed some time since and the volume of 
current business is not especially heavy. Prices are firmly 
held. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company quotes on 
a basis of $3.74 a box for 14 x 20 100-Ib. Coke Plates, f.o.b. 
New York, or $3.55, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. The Welsh market 
is 114d. lower, at 12s. 114d., f.o.b. Swansea. 


—_——o-o———_——_ 


Labor Notes. 

Organized labor in Milwaukee, Wis., has placed itself 
on record as opposed to the proposed plan of establishing 
a trades school in that city, the preliminary plans of 
which have been made under the auspices of the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association. The Federated 
Trades Council has passed resolutions expressing its op- 
position, its principal argument being that such schools 
are “invariably used to breed workers who can be used 
as strike breakers in time of labor troubles.” This is by 
no means the first time that organized labor has opposed 
the establishing of trade schools, and it is not likely that 
the resolutions will have any more weight in preventing 
the establishing of the schoo] in Milwaukee than similar 
opposition in other cities. 


James McMahon, president of the National Association 
of Blast Furnace Workers. states that the furnace work- 
ers will demand an eight-hour day on June 1, and if it is 
not granted there will be a general suspension of work at 
the blast furnaces in the Mahoning and Shenango yal- 
leys. It will be recalled that agitation for an eight-hour 
day for blast furnace workers has been brought up sev- 
eral times in the past two years, but nothing has been ac- 
complished. It is claimed that it is not feasible for blast 
furnace labor to work only eight hours per day instead of 12 
hours as at present, as there is not enough labor of this 
kind to fill the demand in case an eight-hour day should 
be adopted. 


A conference will probably be held in March between 
the officials of the Amalgamated Association and the 
Youngstown Iron Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, for the purpose of adjusting the skelp mill scale. 


oo -- —— 


John Bates Scully, secretary-treasurer of the Scully 
Steel & Iron Company, Chicago, committed suicide as a 
result of acute melancholia, February 3. He was born 
in Chicago, March 23, 1855; was educated in the city 
public and high schools, and at the age of 18 entered the 
employ of Joseph T. Ryerson, Chicago, progressing from 
office boy to bookkeeper and cashier. In 1885 he changed 
his connection to the Raymond Lead Company, remaining 
until 1892, at which time he entered into business with 
his brother, Alexander B. Scully, forming the Scully 
Steel & Iron Company. The phenomenal growth of the 
business as conducted by the two brothers is attributed 
equally to the skill and industry of John B. Scully in 
managing the financial end of the concern and the genius 
of his brother as a merchant. He was a member of 
the Presbyterian Church, of the Union League, Chicago 
Athletic and Ashland clubs, the Westward-Ho Golf Club 
and the National Manufacturers’ Association. He leaves 
a widow and a daughter. 


The new plant of the Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Cor- 
poration, Sharon, Pa., was put in partial operation on 
Monday. 
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OBITUARY. ‘ 


HERMAN DIENELT, president of Dienelt & Eisenhardt, 
Incorporated, Philadelphia, died February 4. He had 
been ill with a complication of diseases for nearly four 
months. He was born in Braunschweig, Germany, in 
1836, being, therefore, in his sixty-ninth year. Coming 
to this country at the age of 16, Mr. Dienelt became ap- 
prenticed to Wm. P. Uhlinger, Philadelphia, with whom 
he learned the trade of machinist, and afterward became 
superintendent of the plant. In 1874 he and G. F. Eisen-* 
hardt formed a partnership under the name of Dienelt & 
Eisenhardt, engaging in the general machine business at 
Seventeenth street and Fairmount avenue, moving from 
there in 1879 to the present location, Howard and Thomp- 
son streets. In 1897 Mr. Eisenhardt died, Mr. Dienelt 
thereafter purchasing his share of the business, which 
in 19083 was incorporated, and since which time Mr. Die 
nelt has served as president. Besides being well known 
in the foundry and machine trade Mr. Dienelt was one 
of the organizers and at the time of his death was vice- 
president of the Franklin Trust Company of Philadelphia 
and was also active in Masonic and other circles. He is 
survived by a widow and one son. 

JOHN A. WEIMER, president of the Weimer Machine 
Works, Lebanon, Pa., died February 4, aged 42 years. 
Mr. Weimer was one of the best known iron and steel 
men of the Lebanon Valley and had been identified with 
the Weimer Works since his youth, many of its special- 
ties in engines and cars having been developed under his 
management. In 1892 he became its president and also 
filled the position of superintendent. Mr. Weimer served 
as Mayor of Lebanon and was active in fraternal orders. 


’ 


—_—_-+e—___ 


Homestead Reports Untrue. -We can state officially 
that daily press reports to the effect that 12 50-ton open 
hearth furnaces would be built at the Homestead Steel 
Works of the Carnegie Steel Company are untrue. The 
erection of more open hearth furnaces at the Homestead 
works has not been contemplated. The report is also 
untrue that A, C. Dinkey would soon resign as president 
of the Carnegie Steel Company to identify himself with 
the Bethlehem Steel Company. There is no foundation 
for this report whatever. 


Oe 


Daily papers this week published the report that the 
American Shipbuilding Company contemplated making 
extensive improvements to its shipbuilding plant at Lo- 
rain, Ohio. R. C. Wetmore, secretary and treasurer of 
the company, states that there is no truth in the report. 
He says the company recently purchased 22 acres of land 
adjoining its plant at Lorain, and that as part of the 
tract was marsh land a contract had been closed for grad- 
ing and leveling the entire tract, but he denies that the 
company contemplates making any extensions to its 
plants, either at Lorain or at any other points. 


The Lackawanna Steel Company has begun the erec- 
tion of a 40-inch blooming mill, on which work was sus- 
pended some time since. The greater part of the machin- 
ery is on the ground. The mill will serve rail mill No. 2, 
on which angle bars and light rails are rolled, and the 
continuous bar mill which was successfully started re- 
cently. The Lackawanna Steel Company has ordered the 
starting of the blast furnaces at Lebanon, Pa., which 
have been idle for some time. 


The Carroll Feundry & Machine Company, Bucyrus, 
Ohio, is enlarging its plant and placing orders for a num- 
ber of new machine tools. J. Carroll is manager of the 
company. 

The City Council of Sandusky, Ohio, has passed an 
ordinance providing for the issuing of $75,000 worth of 
bonds to be spent in improving the lake front near the 
Pennsylvania docks. It is stated that out of town capi- 
talists have agreed to erect a large blast furnace in that 
city if the improvement is made. 
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HARDWARE. 


ARDWARE stores are not difficult to recognize. 
H The traveling salesman who is not able to dis- 
criminate between a store carrying a general line of 
Hardware and one keeping a few selected Hardware 
. goods in connection with a larger stock of absolutely 
unrelated merchandise would hardly be considered quali- 
fied to act as the representative of a jobbing house or of 
an alert manufacturing establishment. In fact, any 
man of average intelligence can surely judge the charac- 
ter of a store by observing the display of samples in the 
window, together with the usual additional efforts made 
to attract the attention of those who pass by. A man 
does not need a technical education to determine whether 
a store which comes under his observation is a depart- 
ment store or whether it specializes to some extent in a 
certain line of merchandising. He would never class 
with Hardware stores one keeping a few samples of Tin- 
ware in a window together with display cards offering 
inducements in groceries. The evidences of the direction 
in which a merchant is bending his energy are always 
too conspicuous to permit any but the dullest intellects 
to make a mistake in this respect. 

These observations are induced by the receipt of the 
communication which is presented in another column 
discussing the attitude of Hardware dealers’ associations 
in endeavoring to have the sale of Hardware confined to 
legitimate dealers. The writer of that communication 
refers to the fact that Hardware dealers are themselves 
adding new lines and thus trespassing on the preserves 
of other tradesmen. Therefore he argues that their com- 
plaints or demands are “ foolish, unreasonable and ab- 
surd.” To this arraignment we take exception. It is 
acknowledged that the tendency among merchants dur- 
ing recent years has been to depart from rigid special- 
izing and to include in the stocks carried either related 
lines of merchandise or lines which offer some opportuni- 
ties of profit or of enlarging their business, and which 
ean be handled without technical knowledge of the trade 
involved. It has been well said that the restless activ- 
ity of the age incites all commercial enterprise to break 
away from time tried methods. But it is this tendency 
which is to-day causing a great deal of dissatisfaction in 
the Hardware trade, and which Hardware merchants 
are manfully combating in the interest of self preserva- 
tion. So many articles in the Hardware line which are 
in constant use in the household are so easy to handle 
that merchants in totally different branches of trade 
have placed such articles in their stocks, using them 
as leaders to induce wider patronage, and thus secure 
a flow of customers to their shops, who may then be 
reasonably expected to purchase other goods. This mat- 
ter has progressed to such an extent that the retail Hard- 
ware trade has been compelled by the force of circum- 
stances to take cognizance of it. Two courses are open 
to them. One is to go with the tide and become general 
merchants, which may or may not prove to be advan- 
tageous. The other is to make strong efforts to keep their 
own trade confined to its proper channel. It should be 
borne in mind that this is not an academic or sentimental 
question. It is one which scarcely admits of humorous 
or frivolous treatment, as it vitally concerns the material 
interests of practically every retail Hardware merchant. 
The question is not one of mere abstract theory or finely 
drawn arguments, but of hard facts. Those whose inter- 
ests are mainly in Hardware are more and more ‘np- 
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preciating this condition, and the attention of manufac- 
turing and jobbing interests is undoubtedly being drawn 
more closely than ever to the conditions prevailing in 
the retail Hardware trade. They are recognizing the 
force of the position taken by the retail Hardware as- 
sociations when they adopt such principles as those set 
forth in the resolutions governing numerous State asso- 
ciations, as follows: 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this as- 
sociation that the interpretation of the term 


, 


“retail Hardware dealer” be construed to 
mean any person having an established place 
of business carrying a line of Hardware, 
Stoves, Tinware and such goods as are usu- 
ally kept in a first-class Hardware store; 
and in cities of less than 5000 population all 
persons carrying a general line of Hardware 
in connection with any other kind of mer- 
chandise. 

Resolutions of this character have been adopted by 
practically every association of retail Hardware dealers 
They thus define the business conducted by legitimate 
Hardware dealers with sufficient plainness not to be 
misunderstood. Such dealers should have the active 
sympathy and co-operation of those manufacturers and 
jobbers whose goods are more naturally marketed 
through Hardware merchants than any other class of 


tradesmen. 
— = 


Condition of Trade. 


Hardware trade conditions warrant slight comment 
regarding change, the trade as a whole progressing nor- 
mally. Orders in January have not been as large as was 
anticipated considering the activity in the closing months 
of 1904, current orders partaking rather of a filling in 
character. Manufacturers and jobbers alike are moving 
conservatively, the former, but cautiously, advancing 
prices when compelled by higher rates for raw stock, while 
buyers, although confident of the future, are equally mod- 
erate in specifying. To severe meteorological conditions 
is attributed a partial slackening of trade, which so far 
has made especially difficult both getting about and carry- 
ing on outdoor enterprises. Generally the normal de- 
mand is good for this season of the year, a competent 
authority asserting that January business was ahead of 
the average for all of 1904, with better prospects for 1905 
throughout. In, for example, Builders’ Hardware out- 
side the metropolitan district there are indications of 
large demands from builders and contractors through the 
various channels from which their supplies are drawn. 
In the immediate territory of Greater New York, how- 
ever, only a fair amount of building is looked for and in 
the comparatively cheaper grades of buildings. So far as 
the situation applies to the larger and more costly struc- 
tures there is a pronounced timidity regarding the influ- 
ence of labor disputes, which act as a deterrent, pending 
some definite and permanent understanding between 
labor and capital, particularly in the erection of costly 
structures that sometimes individually represent the 
tying up of millions of dollars in site and building. When 
such a settlement is made, however, the fact that New 
York is clearly underbuilt, owing to the great and steady 
growth of population, will call for the use of large quan 
tities of material. Southern business is referred to by 
tLose conversant with it as unusually good, notwithstand- 
ing the shrinkage in value of their important staple, the 
high average price of cotton, however, for several years 
having accumulated a great deal of the circulating 
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medium in that section of the country. In exports trade 
with Continental Europe and the various colonies appears 
to be improving, with Mexico only fair, Cuba good and 
Japan excellent. 


Chicago. 

Spring business is assuming very satisfactory propor- 
tions, with the buying quite evenly distributed over the 
various lines. Last week’s advance on Wire Nails and 
Wire products was expected, and there is a feeling that 
wrices will go still higher. Makers of puddled iron Cut 
Nails have been gradually strengthening their position 
intil they are now on a basis where they are getting 
from 5 to 10 cents more than the price on Wire Nails. 
\ noteworthy indication of market conditions was the 
act that the manufacturers and jobbers who exhibited 
at the Wisconsin State Hardware dealers’ convention 
last week report that they booked more actual orders 
than they had ever done in any previous convention. As 
a matter of fact exhibitors do not as a rule expect to 
take many orders, their exhibits being charged to adver- 
tising rather than selling account, but the amount of 
business placed by the visiting dealers indicates that 
they are looking forth courageously to an unusually large 
season, 

—_———___.9---@——_—_—. 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—As noted in our last issue, prices of Wire 
Nails and Wire were advanced by the American Steel & 
Wire Company $1 a ton, taking effect February 1. Stocks 
of Wire Nails are not heavy at the mills and they have 
all the business that they can comfortably take care of. 
Contracts are restricted to shipments within 60 days from 
date of order. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
Ce OD DONE s oii < ves vis cbiee ce deevescusns ddee 
ee ee 


New York.—The advance of 5 cents per keg in the 
price of Nails on February 1 makes New York quotations 
as follows: Single carloads, $1.99; small lots from store, 
$2.05. Continued winter weather retards the revival in 
demand. 


Chicago.—The new price on Wire Nails that went into 
effect February 1 has apparently not at all retarded buy- 
ing, although it affects few of the large buyers, as nearly 
all of them have been covered by contracts. The new 
figures as are follows: $1.95, base, in car lots to jobbers; 
$2 to retailers, with 5 cents extra for less than car lots 
from mill. 

Pittsburgh.—On Wednesday evening, February 1, the 
American Steel & Wire Company made announcement of 
a long expected advance in price of Wire Nails of 5 cents 
per keg, the notice coming too late to be incorporated in 
this report last week. The same advance has been made 
by leading independent mills, but, as before noted in this 
report, a leading local independent interest has been 
quoting $1.85 for Wire Nails for some time. The de- 
mand is referred to as fairly active for the season of the 
year and indications point to a heavy spring trade. The 
leading interest and the outside mills continue to follow 
the policy of booking business for shipment within 60 
days only from date of contract. The new prices effective 
from February 1 are as follows: Wire Nails in carloads to 
jobbers at $1.80 and in less than carloads at $1.85, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 
10 days. 

Cut Nails.—An advance of $1 per ton took place on 
February 1, following a similar advance in Wire Nails. 
Mills have considerable business on their books in the 
way of contract orders, while current demand is fair. 
Quotations are as follows: Carload lots, $1.80; less 
than carload lots to jobbers, $1.85, and to retailers, $1.95, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Iron Cut Nails, for delivery at Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo and all points west of these cities, 10 cents 
advance per keg on Steel Nails. 

New York.—Prices were advanced 5 cents per keg in 
conformity with the advance of $1 per ton on Wire Nails 
en February 1. The demand is naturally moderate, with 
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climatic conditions unfavorable for work. New York quo- 
tations are as follows: Carloads on dock, $1.94; less than 
carloads on dock, $1.99; small lots from store, $2 to $2.05. 


Chicago.—The advance in Wire Nails brings with it 
automatically an advance in Cut Nails, making the pres- 
ent quotations $1.95 for car lots to jobbers for Steel 
Nails; $2 in car lots to retailers; 5 cents extra for less 
than car lots, and from 5 to 10 cents extra for Puddled 
[ron. 

Pittsburgh..—Following the advance of 5 cents a keg 
in Wire Nails some of the Cut Nail mills made a corre- 
sponding advance in prices and now quote on the basis 
of $1.80 for carloads. The demand for Cut Nails is re- 
ported to be fairly active, and the mills have a good deal 
of business on their books. We quote: On carloads, $1.75 
to $1.80, base; less than carloads to jobbers, $1.80, base; 
less than carloads to retailers, $1.90, base, plus carload 
rate of freight to point of delivery; terms, 60 days, less 
2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. Iron Cut Nails for 
delivery at Pittsburgh, Buffalo and all points west of 
these cities are 10 cents a keg higher than above prices. 


Barb Wire.—The advance in Wire on February 1 of 
$1 per ton has not had any appreciable effect on the de- 
mand, which remains about the same as previous to the 
change. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 
TOME COPIINE, WORE Ss di io vinci ciscienods $1.95 $2.25 
Retailers, carload lots...... aa eS 2.00 2.30 
Retailers, less than carload lots........... 2.10 2.40 


Chicago.—Spring business is coming in with excep 
tional activity, and the $1 a ton advance made February 
1 has apparently served to stimulate buying or it has 
at least not retarded it. The new prices are as follows: 
Car lots to jobbers, Painted Wire, $2.10; Galvanized, 
$2.40; car lots to retailers, 5 cents higher; less than car 
lots, Painted Wire, $2.25; Galvanized, $2.55; Staples, 
bright, $2.05; Galvanized, $2.35. 


Pittsburgh.—Effective February 1, the American Steel 
& Wire Company made an advance of $1 a ton in Barb 
Wire, the notice coming too late to be used in the re- 
port of last week. The demand is light, as it always is 
at this season of the year, but a material increase in 
tonnage is expected this month when spring trade is ex- 
pected to open up. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 


Painted. Galv. 
JORDGPE: COPIORG. D068. coi dice ccccesiccwsssQe $2.25 
RROCRIIOTE, CATIORG NOUS. . ince ccccdcsecs 2.00 2.30 
Retailers, less than carload lots......... 2.10 2.40 


Smooth Fence Wire.—The advance of $1 per ton on 
Wire and Wire products on February 1 affected Smooth 
Fence Wire to that extent. Buying continues active at the 
advance. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
Jobbers, carloads... . ies mA UAE weed oe De 
ite: COMIDEE. «nv ix cae cas sd do nawdivecedones 1.70 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The other 
numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the usual 
advances, as follows: 


6to9 10 1112812413 14 15 16 
Annealed..... Base. $0.05 10 15 .25 .35 45 55 
Galvanized. ...$0.30 35 .40 45 55 65 1.08 1.15 


Chicago.—The heavy demand continues unabated, and 
as the advance of $1 a ton was accompanied by an 
average advance of $1.50 a ton on Wire Fencing, so the 
makers of Wire Fencing who buy their Wire are a 
little better off as far as margin of profit is concerned 
than they were before. The new figures on Smooth 
Fence Wire are $1.80, base, for Annealed Wire, in car 
lots to jobbers; $1.85 in car lots to retailers, with 5 cents 
advance for less than car lots, and 30 cents premium 
over Annealed for Galvanized. 


Pittsburgh.—On February 1 the American Steel & 
Wire Company and the outside mills made an advance 
of $1 a ton in prices, effective from that date. The de- 
mand is reported as being quite active, while specifica- 
tions on contracts are coming in very freely, giving the 
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mills plenty of work. The leading interests continue 
the policy of booking business for shipment within 60 
days from date of contract. We quote as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 

BN a. en or errr 
PIs PIII SS oc oo SS RS Rhee ce cic cdi cer en's 1.70 

Tacks.—The tendency of the Tack market is toward 
higher prices and some of the manufacturers have made 
advances, owing to the high price and scarcity of Tack 
Plate. This does not, however, indicate any more uni- 
formity in prices than has characterized the market in 
the past. 

Paris Green.—Quotations are unchanged and are ad- 
hered to as far as can be learned. Some of the manufac- 
turers are guaranteeing prices against a decline on or 
before March 15, the latest date for making contract de- 
liveries. Quotations are as follows: 


Per lb. 
DERI, © 5 ia 6 a BA Re sce nee neds ceneeewes 12 ¢, 
en SO SE BT PDs 6.0.6 65.0: nas sasaeasteeee 12'4c. 
ee Ee See eT re 1314. 
en: A a EE i nwa a pd ne bhsnnseesca<aeaee 13%4e. 
Se TUMIOUNS Sk ches eek a hts bab eawetiaees cone ee 
SS FN 65 oki so bien es a ee RR cae eee 15 e¢. 
ME oo 6s ike ikon Congalas Cannes ee 16 ©. 


These prices are subject to the following differentials: 


Extra. 
ee SIND 6 a ou vin thse swe ahah eke cules 14e, 
oe Peer ee eee 1 ¢€ 
ek I i nian x 0s apd ae Rae VRE be as 114¢ 
SE ee OEE, 5 oon. sa bw pinih ad wate Cre eee 2¢ 


Binder Twine.—Last week the International Har- 
vester Company instructed its agents to quote no prices 
until further orders, which is equivalent to withdrawing 
from the market temporarily. It is supposed that the 
company has sold all the Twine that can be made from 
the fiber bought up to the time prices were announced, 
which was December 5, 1904. It is assumed that other 
concerns, with the exception of the manufacturers who 
have already announced an advance of 4 cent per pound, 
are selling at the International’s former schedule. In 
absence of definite advices regarding change in price we 
repeat quotations, as follows: 


Per lb. 
Sr tans 2 ate ahihs te kcank cee 9c. 
Standare’:.....5.. Sind Sa LWERRURER Uo ade kere oe wd 9c. 
Btamiere Paahila CGO Peete oo ick ccc decceccns 10%e. 
ORIG AGRO BIO kb aiscetewhiss os os Veweis FHS 11%. 
Pure Menila (G50: feet)... ..cecsececcess ere ll 


Five-ton lots, % cent less; carload lots, 4 cent less, Chi- 
cago delivery, usual terms of payment. Kansas City, 
Omaha, Council Bluffs and Minneapolis, 4% cent added. 
Prices not guaranteed. Allowing for freight, New York 
prices would be 4 cent lower than the above. 

Rope.—A slight improvement is noticed in the de- 
mand since the advent of the month, but as yet it is of 
limited proportions. Quotations remain unchanged and 
are as follows: Pure Manila, 11% to 12 cents: Pure Sisal, 
10 cents; No. 2 quality Sisal, 8 to 84 cents per pound. 

Window Glass.—It is understood that the Manufac- 
turers’ and Jobbers’ Window Glass Company is anticipat- 
ing making a slight advance in the price of Glass in the 
near future, having learned upon investigation that the 
manufacturers’ and jobbers’ stocks are depleted to a con- 
siderable extent. The meeting of the independent Glass 
manufacturers, to which reference was made last week, 
for the purpose of co-operating with the Manufacturers’ 
and Jobbers’ Window Glass Company regarding prices, 
was not held. It is reported that Western jobbers are 
quoting Glass as follows: All first three brackets, 90 and 
20 per cent. discount; all sizes above, 90 and 15 per cent. 
discount. New York quotations are as follows: First 
two brackets, single, 90 and 15 per cent. discount; larger 
sizes single and all double strength, 90 and 5 per cent. dis- 
count; all from jobbers’ list of October 1, 1903. 

— - +o o>” — 

THE offices, warerooms and factory of the Newhall 
Ship Chandlery Company, 78 South street, New York, 
were damaged by fire on Thursday, January 26, which, 
although fully covered by insurance, temporarily incon- 
veniences the company in the conduct of its business.* A 
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temporary office has been opened at 70 South street, and 
active business will be resumed as soon as the insurance 
has been adjusted, which will necessarily somewhat delay 
the shipment of orders. 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota 
tions, &c., relating to general lines of goods. : 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., 
have been received from the following houses and are re- 
ferred to the manufacturers: 

From G. & C. E. Witson, Livingston, Groveland Sta- 
tion, N. Y., who have recently embarked in the general 
Hardware business. 

From Hines-SEMMES HARDWARE COMPANY, Washing- 
ton, Ga., which has been incorporated, and will begin 
business about March 1, handling Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stoves and Tinware, Agricultural Implements, 
Sporting and House Furnishing Goods. James Hines will 
manage the business, the other parties interested being 
Raphael Semmes of Savannah and Xavier Semmes of 
Madison County, Miss. 

FRoM STEVENS Broruers, Westfield, Ill, who have suc- 
ceeded W. L. Biggs in Hardware, Implements, Stoves, 
Seeds, Paints, Oils, &c. 

From CoL_son HARDWARE COMPANY, Brunswick, Ga., 
which is opening up a fine retail store in addition to its 
present business. It is intended to add Crockery and 
Lamp Goods and to cater for a much larger business in 
Guns, Ammunition and Sporting Goods. 

FroM CREVISTON & SpaIN, North Lewisburg, Ohio, 
who have succeeded J. H. Dominy in the Hardware, Stove 
and Implement business. 

From Au. T. Mitter & Sons, Peru, Ind., who have 
lately commenced operations as dealers in Shelf Hard- 
ware, Stoves and Tinware, Implements, Paints, &c. 

From C. F. Harris, Forest Grove, Ore., who has be- 
gun the retail business in Shelf Hardware, Stoves, 
*aints, Sporting Goods, furniture, &c. 

From F. 8S. THompson, Amsden, Ohio, who has added 
Farming Implements to his general stock of Hardware 
and other lines. Mr. Thompson expects to double his 
floor space during the summer months, and will then 
materially enlarge his Hardware and Implement lines. 

From JOHN M. Keyes, Concord, Mass., dealer in 
Sporting Goods, Paints, Cutlery, Electrical Supplies, Au- 
tomobile parts and sundries. \ 

From J. P. HAytTerR, Fort Worth, Texas, whose Hard- 
ware, Stove and Sporting Goods stock was badly dam- 
aged by fire and water a short time since. 

From AMIOT, Lecours & LARIVIERE, Montreal, Can- 
ada, wholesale and retail Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Paints and Oils, Sporting Goods, Plumbing supplies, &c. 

———_--————__—_ 

The Hardware, Cutlery, Crockery, Glassware and Sil- 
ver Ware stock of Eaton Hardware Company, Brunswick, 
Me., was ruined by fire on the 18th ult. in the upper floors 
of the building, only the first floor of which was occupied 
by the company. The loss was $11,700, with insurance 
aggregating $10,000. The company at once secured quar: 
ters elsewhere and was open for business three days 
later with a new stock of goods. A workshop and two 
storehouses not connected with the main establishment 
were not damaged, so that the company was able to draw 
upon a reserve stock of goods. Work on the damaged 
building is progressing rapidly, and the company expects 
to be back in its old quarters by March 1. 


Tue Bristot Brass Company, Bristol, Conn., has 
elected the following board of officers for the ensuing 
year, the list being identical with that of the American 
Silver Company: President, Pierce N. Welch; vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, Julian it. Holley; secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer, Samuel B. Harper. Directors: Pierce 
N. Welch and Henry F. English of New Haven; Julian 
R. Holley, George S. Brown, Geroge W. Mitchell, S. B. 
Harper, Roger S. Newell, Dean Welch and Charles T. 
Treadway, all of Bristol. Mr. Treadway fills the vacancy 
caused by the death of his father, Charles S. Treadway. 
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TRADE WINNING METHODS. 


This department is for the description of ap- 
proved methods of carrying on and extending 
business, and a cordial invitation is given to 
merchants to co-operate in the effort to make it 
suggestive and of practical use to the trade. 


POINTERS FOR THE HARDWAREMAN. — Il. 


BY ON-THE-ROAD. 

NE or two blackboards outside the store may be used 

to advantage in making special announcements, 

such as new lines cr goods added to the stock, demon- 

straticns or exhibitions, special sales, season goods, 

prices, &c. These announcements should be of a live, 

breezy character. If prices are men- 

Outside tioned they should obviously be of the 

Blackboards sort to impress passers-by favorably. 

These blackboards may be placed near 

the edge of the sidewalk, on one side or both sides of the 

entrance, or in some other convenient and eye catching 
position. 


Some of my customers allow their clerks a certain 
percentage on sales made during the Christmas holiday 
season. This acts as a spur or incentive to make their 
sales as numerous and large as possible. This plan 
might also be used at other times during 
the year, on the occasion of fairs, local 
celebrations, special sales, &c. At the 
Christmas period the commission earned 
by the clerks is given to them on Christmas eve, a time 
when it is very appropriate and no less acceptable. 


Commissions 
on Sales 


Every parcel which leaves the store should contain 
some advertising in the interest of the establishment. 
This may be done through the medium of the wrapping 
paper, or leaflets, circulars, &c., may be inclosed with the 
wrapped up purchase. Many merchants are opposed to 
using wrapping paper bearing a conspicuous store an- 
nouncement, as the public generally do not care to pose as 
live advertisements for any store by carrying packages 
from it which are wrapped in such a 
manner as to expose an offensively large 
ad. of the place of purchase. Such mer- 
chants often find it much more advan- 
tageous to use wrapping paper of a distinctive color, 
which at once identifies the store and is not offensive to 
its patrons. But by all means have a supply of leaflets, 
folders, booklets, &c. (see that your manufacturers keep 
you well stocked in this particular), and use them liberal- 
ly and invariably in connection with your parcels, 


Parcel 
Advertising 





Some merchants with a view to increasing the effi- 
ciency of their clerks and securing their personal interest 
in the business have adopted the co-operative idea, giving 
the salespeople a percentage of the profits on all sales 
over a stipulated amount. The latter 
is figured out by the proprietor to 
cover all expenses together with a 
fair profit to the “boss.” The mer- 
chants who have tried this plan express themselves much 
gratified with the results. 


Dividing with 
the Clerks 


Entering a store not long since I observed a good deal 
of animation in the House Furnishing Goods department. 


A number of persons were gathered together, and, look- 
ing for the cause, I found a comely and appropriately 


attired young woman busily at work manufacturing 
delectable biscuit in one of the firm’s most attractive 


Ranges. It seems that the firm were at 
A Biscuit that time calling special attention to their 
Episode large stock in the Stove and House Furnish- 


ing line, and had engaged a woman who 
was locally famous for her gift of preparing dishes which 
tickled the palate to provide biscuit enough for all, 
and many visited the store, for the event was well ad- 
vertised. A biscuit was tendered to each caller, together 
with the patty pan in which it was baked. 
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Nebraska Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association. 


UESDAY morning’s session was informal and de- 
T voted to the making up of the register, payment of 
dues, giving out of badges, introduction of members, &e. 
It was thus apparent that careful preparations had been 
made for the convention. The numbers on the attractive 
ribbon badges designated the members and visitors, as a 
printed key was furnished. The large number of these 
badges given out indicated a very gratifying attendance 
of the members, which, with the presence of representa- 
tives of the Omaha jobbing trade and of many maufac- 
turers, promised well for the success of the gathering. 

The official programme issued in connection with the 
convention is a very attractive one. The nickel Padlocks 
binding together its various sheets were furnished by the 
Lee-Glass-Andreesen Hardware Company of Omaha. An 
aluminum plate attached to the Padlock and reproducing 
the shape of the State of Illinois presents the compli- 
ments of the Quincy Stove Mfg. Company of Quincy, IIl. 


Afternoon Session. 


At 2 o’clock the convention was called to order by 
President Cornell. After the invocation by Rev. T. J. 
Mackay, an address of welcome was made by E. J. Me- 
Vann of Omaha, to which H. J. Hall very happily re- 
sponded. The address of the president and report of the 
secretary-treasurer referred to the good work done by 
the association and reflected its prosperous condition. 

The subject of “ Scientific Salesmanship” was pre- 
sented by T. L. Kenyon, after which a careful discussion 
of the question as to meeting catalogue house competition 
was presented by M. A. Hargleroad in executive session. 
It called out a number of interesting experiences and 
suggestions from the meeting. A forcible address was 
made on the general subject by M. L. Corey, secretary of 
the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, thus 
practically concluding an interesting session. 


Banquet. 


Tuesday evening a banquet tendered by the merchants 
of Omaha was served to a large company in which were 
a number of ladies. W. Glass of Lee-Glass-Andreesen 
Hardware Company very gracefully and happily presided 
as toastmaster, the toast list being as follows: 

“ Benfits to Be Gained by Attending Retail Dealers’ 
Annual Convention,” C. H. Rudge. 

“Sharp Points in Trade,” Morris Hussie. 

“The West as Seen by the East,” R. R. Williams of 
The Iron Age. 

“ Reminiscences of a Hardware Salesman,” C. O. 
Loebeck. 

“It Is a Good Thing, Push It Along,” Max Uhlig. 

“Words of Good Cheer,” Rev. T. J. Mackay. 

“The Ladies,” H. J. Hall. 

After an entertainment in sleight of hand by C. A. 
Victor, the evening concluded with the unfurling of the 
Stars and Stripes and the singing of “ America.” 

The Wednesday morning session was devoted to the 
reading of papers on trade topics and discussion. 


rh Om CO 


The Hardware firm of Lewis & Creed, New Albany, 
Ind., has dissolved partnership, Wm. P. Lewis retiring. 
Walter P. Creed will continue the business under his 
own name. The firm was organized about 16 years ago 
and had met with much success. Mr. Lewis, who is 
widely and favorably known throughout the trade from 
his former prominence in the Indiana and National Re- 
tail Hardware Dealers’ associations, both of which he 
has served as president, has not yet announced his future 
plans. 


Fred. Soehnholz of Cologne has entered into partner- 
ship with Joseph Neubeiser in the Hardware, Stove, Im- 
plement, Sporting Goods and Seed business at Belle 
Plaine, Minn., and the style is now Neubeiser Hardware 
Company. The firm has also taken up the sale of Buggies. 
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The Parcels Post 
Situation. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 7, 1905. 
WING to a series of misunderstandings, the hearing 
before the subcommittee of the House Post Office 
Committee on the Henry bill, providing for the consolida- 
tion of third and fourth class matter at 8 cents per pound, 
widely advertised by the Postal Progress League to take 
place last week, was not granted, Chairman Gardner of 
the Subcommittee on the Revision of the Laws being 
absent from the city on the date set. Subsequently Mr. 
Gardner suggested that the purpose of the Postal Prog- 
ress League might be equally well served if its secretary 
would file a brief, and this course was finally taken by 
Mr. Cowles, although with evident reluctance. A fur- 
ther effort will be made for a hearing, and the represen- 
tatives of the league assert confidence in their ability to 
secure the desired legislation at this session, pointing 
to the fact that all such “ progressive’ measures have 
been enacted in the closing hours of Congress. 


The Absurd Plea of Stupid People. 


The brief submitted by the secretary of the Postal 
Progress League is a virtual admission of all the im- 
portant allegations regarding this feature of the postal 
“reform” movement that have been made by its oppo- 
nents. The chief contention is simply that there are a 
few stupid people in the country who are unable to tell 
third-class from fourth-class matter; therefore these two 
classes should be consolidated. Just why these classes 
after consolidation should not pay 16 cents per pound, 
rather than 8 cents, does not appear at all from Mr. 
Cowles’ brief, though perhaps the mail order houses 
could give a reason. With characteristic industry Mr. 
Cowles has succeeded in digging up an important fact, 
quite generally overlooked in these discussions, but 
which hardly contributes to the force of his argument. 
Reviewing the postal legislation of the past 30 years he 
reminds the subcommittee that the comprehensive postal 
act of 1872 placed a rate of 8 cents per pound on mer- 
chandise, but that after an experience of three years the 
law of March 8, 1875, was passed, which by inserting the 
word “ ounce ” in lieu of “ two ounces ” increased the rate 
on both printed matter and merchandise to 16 cents per 
pound. Continuing, he says: 

The publishers and dealers in books seem to have been the 
first to appreciate the burden of this increased postage, and 
evidently in their interest section 16 of the Postal appropriation 
act of July 12, 1876, provided that on all printed matter of the 
third class, including transient magazines and newspapers, the 
rate should be 1 cent for two ounces, the old rate of 1872 and 
1874. ‘This brings us down to the act of 1879 and the present 
fourfold system of mail classification. This fourth class seems 
to have been added solely in order to keep the rate on mer- 
chandise at 16 cents per pound. 

Here then is a very frank confession on the part of 
the secretary of the Postal Progress League that Con- 
gress, after a three years’ experiment in carrying mer- 
chandise at the rate of 8 cents per pound, deliberately 
increased the rate to 16 cents, but subsequently recogniz- 
ing the unquestioned right of printed matter to a lower 
rate than merchandise, restored the 8-cent charge on 
third-class matter and created the fourth class, which, as 
Mr. Cowles admits, “ seems to have been added solely in 
order to keep the rate on merchandise at 16 cents per 
pound.” Mr. Cowles asserts that the résumé of postal 
legislation presented by him proves conclusively that the 
Henry consolidation bill “is not new legislation, but is 
only a revival of the law of 1874 and a return to its com- 
parative simplicity.” 


Why Officials Favored the Consolidation of Rates. 


To bolster up this proposition Mr. Cowles quotes the 
reports of various postal officials, the majority of which 
are in favor of consolidation, but he makes it perfectly 
apparent that while the plan has been favored from time 
to time solely for administrative reasons, and in aid of 
the minority of stupid people who occasionally use the 
mails, the objections to the project are based on the tn- 
portant principle that it is not a proper function of the 
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postal service to transport merchandise. After referring 
to the suggestion of Postmaster General Wanamaker 
that the distinctions between the two classes of mail 
matter were sometimes “ shadowy,” he cites a symposium 
of expressions from 32 of the leading postmasters of the 
country, including New York, Philadelphia, Boston, St 
Louis, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Cleveland, De 
troit and Chicago, “ all of them, with the single exceptio: 
of Mr. Van Cott of New York, supporting Mr. Wana 
maker’s recommendation.” Mr. Van Cott, he says, “ op 
posed the transportation of merchandise in any form by 
the post office, and therefore opposed any legislation that 
would reduce the merchandise rate.” 

This is highly signficant. It should be remembered 
that Mr. Wanamaker, looking at the matter from the 
standpoint of a merchant doing a colossal business, with 
a gigantic mail order department, concluded that it would 
be a good thing to consolidate third and fourth class mail 
matter. He thereupon called upon the leading postmas 
ters of the country for an expression of their views, and. 
like a flock of sheep, they hastened to get into line with 
the head of the Department. Mr. Van Cott was the sole 
exception, but when the situation is understood it will 
be admitted that his evidence outweighs that of all the 
other postmasters combined. He is conceded to have 
been one of the ablest postmasters that New York has 
had in more than a generation. His office transacted 
more business than the aggregate of all the other offices 
mentioned, and he therefore knew what he was talking 
about when, in defiance of the well-known views of his 
official chief, he gave it as his opinion that the mails were 
not intended for the transportation of merchandise. It 
must be conceded that Mr. Van Cott did honor to him- 
self and to the postal service, and Mr. Cowles is entitled 
to a vote of thanks for resurrecting these facts and bring- 
ing them to the attention of Congress and the public. 


A Timely Warning to Retail Merchants. 


Coming down to more modern times Mr. Cowles refers 
to the fact that “in each of his reports for the past six 
years Third Assistant Postmaster General Madden has 
reiterated the demand made by Mr. Wanamaker and the 
United States postmasters away back in 1889.” He re- 
fers to the perfunctory indorsement of General Mad- 
den’s plan by Postmaster General Payne, and he then 
quotes at length the statements made by General Mad- 
den and Postmaster General Wynne in the reports sub- 
mitted to Congress last December. In conclusion Mr. 
Cowles sums up the situation in the following significant 
language : 

Surely Congress cannot continue this confusion any longer 
The revival of the old law of 1874, proposed by H. R. 15,283, 
consolidating third and fourth class mail matter, will be a fit- 
ting supplement to the legislation which this year extends our 
free rural service to 18,000,000 people. 

Is the last session of the Fifty-eighth Congress near its 
close? Practically all the progressive postal legislation of the 
last century has been enacted in closing days of an expiring 
Congress. 

If the retail merchants of the country needed any 
warning with regard to the Henry consolidation bill they 
would find it in the sententious statement by Mr. Cowla 
that the passage of this measure “ will be a fitting sup 
plement to the legislation which this year extends out 
free rural service to 18,000,000 people.” The merchants 
know how injurious has been the centralizing influence 
of the rural free delivery. Following out this proposi- 
tion to its logical conclusion, it would appear that a do- 
mestic parcels post bill would be “a fitting supplement ”’ 
to legislation extending the rural free delivery to the 
50,000,000 people whom it will reach in a very few years, 
according to the expert prediction of one A. W. Machen, 
late Superintendent of Free Delivery, now under sen- 
tence to spend the next four years in the Moundsville 
Penitentiary. The merchants will also find another 
warning in Mr. Cowles’ remarks to the effect that “ prac- 
tically all the progressive postal legislation of the past 
century has been enacted in the closing days of an ex- 
piring Congress.” The Postal Progress League will stand 
watching during every day of the four weeks that wil! 
elapse before the present Congress adjourns sine die. 


Ww. L. Cc. 
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THE LEGITIMATE 
HARDWARE DEALER. 


To the Editor: Inasmuch as the various State associa- 
tions of Hardware dealers are now holding their annual 
conventions, and there is such a strong sentiment that the 
Hardware jobbers should sell only the “ legitimate” 
Hardware retailers, and the jobbers have taken up the 
cause and demand that the manufacturers sell their 
product through the “ legitimate” Hardware jobber only, 
the question naturally arises, What constitutes a “ legiti- 
mate” Hardware dealer? 

When I Was a Boy 

if one were in need of a clock, watch, spectacles, jewelry, 
diamonds, photo supplies, baby carriage, furniture, lamps, 
crockery, cut glass, mackintosh coat, fur coat, fur robes, 
blankets, lumber, wagon, carriage, machinery, harness, 
cigars, tobacco, &c., he would not have thought of inquiring 
of the Hardware dealer and much less have expected to 
obtain them at his store, yet to-day the above and scores 
of other items equally as foreign to legitimate Hardware 
form a regular part of many so called “ legitimate” 
stocks, 

During the past 30 years no class of merchants has 
added special lines to regular stock as rapidly as has 
the Hardware dealer, and can one blame the other class 
of merchants for adding light or profitable Hardware? 
Thirty years ago the sporting goods trade was almost 
exclusively in the hands of the sporting goods jobber and 
retailer; to-day the “ legitimate” Hardware dealer—job- 
ber and retailer—has more than nine-tenths of this trade, 
and has practically driven the sporting goods specialist 
out of business, only a few of the “ old-timers ” being left 
to struggle for an existence. 

It is only quite recently that the Northern jobbers 
have added a full line of harness and saddlery goods, 
and what effect will this have on the legitimate harness 
trade? Still later the Hardware jobbers have added air 
tight Heaters, and from that a full line of Stoves, which 
had heretofore been sold by Stove makers almost exclusive- 
ly direct to the retailer. As the jobber must have his Stoves 
under private brand the makers of well-known goods 
with an established reputation must protect their name 
and trade-mark, and they may find it necessary to go 
direct to the consumer. 






Hardware and Lumber. 

If the “legitimate” Hardware dealer continues to 
add new lines as rapidly during the next 10 years as he 
has during the past decade, his “ legitimate” Hardware 
stock will be a veritable department store. There are 
more Hardware retailers carrying lumber as a side line 
than there are lumber dealers carrying builders’ Hard- 
ware, yet we have all read in the trade papers of the 
Hardware dealers’ denunciation of his local lumber 
dealer selling Hardware. I have known many Hardware 
retailers to refuse to buy goods of a Hardware jobber 
who sold builders’ Hardware to the local lumber dealer, 
yet they were carrying goods absolutely foreign to Hard- 
ware. When the Hardware dealers make these demands 
of the factors they buy from and are themselves carry- 
ing everything under the sun they can profitably handle, 
does not their complaint or demand appear to a disin- 
terested party as most foolish, unreasonable and absurd? 
It is a case of “ you can’t play in my back yard, but I 
will romp on your front lawn and even trample down 
your flowers if I choose.” 

The Hardware Associations 

are grand educators. Every dealer should by all means 
belong to either the jobbers’ or retailers’ association. 
They accomplish much for their members, but when they 
undertake impossibilities or advocate and demand ab- 
surdities they hurt their cause more than they realize, 
and when they comment about Hardware being distrib- 
uted through legitimate channels only, is it consistent un- 
less they confine themselves to legitimate Hardware lines? 
As long as the Hardware dealer insists on carrying for- 
eign lines just so long will other dealers carry light 
Hardware, Tinware, &¢., and usually make a leader of 
the same. 
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Suppose the retailer should succeed in persuading the 
jobber to refrain from selling other than the association 
“legitimate” Hardware dealer, does any one imagine 
for a moment it would hamper the department store, 
the druggist, the butcher or candlestick maker from 
obtaining all the Hardware they wanted? This policy 
would be a “ godsend” to houses jobbing goods by cata- 
logue, which exist in every jobbing center, and which 
are to-day doing more to build up mixed merchandising 
in small towns than anything else, yet the “ legitimate” 
Hardware dealers patronize them in a small way, not 
seeming to realize that this class of jobber is the prin- 
cipal source of supply for the racket store, the 5 and 10 
cent store and the small department store. 

Unless the “ legitimate’? Hardware dealers confine 
their business to legitimate Hardware they make them- 
selves appear foolish, selfish and dictatorial even to dis- 
cuss the subject as they have done in the past. To advo- 
cate that others do what they refuse to do is the hight of 
folly and if continued on other lines with demands as 
inconsistent would result in the downfall of their asso- 
ciation. Ep. Forp. 





Letters from the Trade. 


Our readers are invited to discuss in these columns 
questions of trade interest connected with the manufac- 
ture or sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to have a 
free expression of opinion on subjects deserving the at- 
tention of Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 


Should Cold Chisels Be Sold by Weight ? 


From a Manufacturer: The manufacturers of Cold 
Chisels as a general thing sell them by the pound, which 
we do not believe is the way tools should be marketed. 
We sell ours by the dozen, making them of standard 
diameters and lengths, from which we do not deviate, 
so that our customers can rely on getting Chisels of 
uniform sizes, and if to-day a dozen %-inch Chisels 
weigh 12 pounds, and are ordered again 12 months from 
now, they will be of same weight. When bought by 
weight merchants often have difficulty in educating the 
manufacturer to make them of uniform lengths and 
thicknesses. They start out and figure selling price on 
having %4-inch Chisels 744 inches long, but inasmuch as 
the more steel the maker puts into a dozen Chisels the 
more profit he would make it is found that in many in- 
stances they are selling Chisels at practically cost, for 
without this knowledge the manufacturer would make 
them 8 and 8% inches long. He sold them by the pound, 
so he was sure of his profit. The merchant sold them 
by the dozen, on the basis of 7% inches long, and he 
was out the difference on weight of 1 inch on each Chisel. 
This, we believe, is the experience of most of the deal- 
ers, and we have sufficient evidence in the way of orders 
to show that our method of putting them up is the proper 
one, 

Cold Chisels are one of the items about which the 
manufacturer as a rule asks, “ How much do you want to 
pay?” If the dealer says 8 cents per pound, the man- 
ufacturer will find a grade of steel that he can work up 
so as to leave him a profit. The result is that in most 
cases where Chisels are sold at these extremely low 
prices they are made of machinery steel instead of tool 
steel. 





What the Balance Sheet Reveals. 


From a Merchant in Pennsylvania: The advent of a 
new year is looked forward to with anxiety by many 
business concerns on account of the showing the balance 
sheet will make. It is a Mt. Pisgah from which a view 
can be had of the wanderings of the past year and re 
veals the rocks that lay thick in the pathway of busi- 
ness, and fortunate are we if we have been able to avoid 
them. From the same elevation with the mind’s eye we 
may view the promised land, with its contemplated suc- 
cess, often forgetting that there are giant obstacles 
ahead to be overcome before we can enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of success; but the pleasure is all the more enjoy- 
able when strenuous efforts are necessary to achieve it. 
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The first and perhaps the most formidable giant is 
sharp competition. Like the onrolling wave it perhaps 
threatens disaster, but like the wave disappears, leaving 
only a little streak of foam on the shore. 

Another enemy, and almost as relentless as the first 
named, is the giant of Overconfident Ease. A brilliant 
success in the start is apt to puff us up, so that we relax 
our efforts and recline on our oars, forgetting that un- 
less we are constantly pulling at the oars our boat is 
dropping down the stream and may be stranded on the 


rocks below. If, therefore, we would make a continued 
success of business we must be constantly on the alert to 
overcome the numerous bars that obstruct the path. 





Nothing to Fear from Catalogue Houses, If— 


From a Well-known Manufacturer: We do not sell 
catalogue houses, but we are of the opinion that quantity 
should regulate prices, and that if the retailer would 
dress up his store better, advertise locally and go after 
trade he would not have much to fear from the competi- 
tion of catalogue houses. 

> ——_____ 


JOBBERS’ BRANDS: REASONS FOR, OB- 
JECTIONS TO, AND THE REMEDY, 


oo problem of jobbers’ brands is unquestionably 

one of a good deal of difficulty. The practice of 
making special brands is so thoroughly established in 
some lines that the manufacturers are kept in the back- 
ground, so that the trade are scarcely aware of their ex- 
istence. Even where the matter is not carried to this 
extreme it still involves hardship to the producers of 
goods, and in many cases injury to the best interests of 
the merchant and consumer. In view of.the practical 
importance of the subject the following statement of the 
case, for which we are indebted to F. S. Kretsinger, presi- 
dent of the American Fork & Hoe Company, will be of 
interest as taking a broad and reasonable view of the 
questions involved: 

The jobbers desire the application of their names or 
brands to goods: 

First. That they may be practically independent of 
the maker and have ihe same articles made at any time 
by any competitive manufacturer who will offer induce- 
ments, which are generally made in prices and not in- 
frequently are for a quality inferior in some respects. 

Second. That they may make a better profit, for 

they can have their names or brands ap- 
Jobbers’ plied to second or third grade or at least 
Reasons to off colored goods, and either sell them as 

first grade or sell them on their own merits, 
notwithstanding they may be inferior in quality, in 
weight, in size or in finish, as the case may be. 

The objections on the part of the manufacturer to the 
custom of selling his goods put out under the jobbers’ 
brands are great and serious, assuming that neither his 
name nor trade-mark is applied to the goods. To the 
extent that he sells his products without his name or 
trade-mark, but instead uses the jobber’s name or mark, 
just so much does he lose their advertising value, and to 
this extent does he weaken his hold upon the trade; and 
did he omit his name from all of his goods and instead 
apply that of the jobber he would have no standing be- 

fore the buying community generally, no 
Objection matter how many years he might be in busi- 
me, 2. ness. The custom discourages the introduc- 

tion of new goods in the way of distribu- 
tion of catalogues and samples, by advertising in trade 
and other papers and in the use of circulars. The result 
may be some desirable orders, but there are no lasting 
results. He has not obtained a foothold with the general 
trade, is not even certain of subsequent orders, but rather 
for this one season’s business has placed his plant at the 


disposal of some customers and built up a demand for 6 


brands over which he has no control. 

Another objection is the extra cost. His warehouses 
may be full of his regular brand of goods for the prompt 
execution of orders, but an order with a special mark 


cannot be filled from this stock, but the goods must be ; 


specially made, and the order must have special attention 
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and care from the time the sale is made until the ship- 
ment is paid for. Every one in the office handling such 
an order, the superintendents of the various departments 

of the factory, the warehouse men, the 
Objection shipping and invoice clerks, each and every 
No. 2 one must give this order particular atten- 

tion and must be paid for it, too. The goods 
must be marked by brand, stencil, label or otherwise, 
and kept separate and apart from other goods, until they 
leave both the shop and the warehouses. In many in- 
stances orders call for small quantities of certain articles 
or sizes ; these, as is well known, cannot be made econom- 
ically. 

The jobber’s brand may work a serious injury to the 
manufacturer in another way, and he is helpless to de- 
fend himself. For instance, a jobber buys a line of 
first-class goods of a maker whose name and brand 
stand very high for quality, and through his traveling 
salesman and otherwise this jobber finds it necessary or 
advantageous fo disclose to his customer the name of the 
maker—it aids in effecting a sale which possibly other- 
wise could not be made. The following season Mr. Job- 
ber is induced by a cut in price or terms to buy from 
another manufacturer. The goods have not the same 
high reputation as those formerly bought, or may even 

be known as inferior, but he takes his 
Objection chances, relying largely on his own name 
No. 3 or brand to sell the goods. Does the jobber 

or his salesman inform the customer of the 
change in the source of supply, or is he left to suppose 
that no change has been made in this respect? Despite 
contract conditions and promises the goods prove inferior 
to those heretofore purchased. The difference is noted 
by the retailers, complaints are made, and the difficulties 
are adjusted in some way; but where does the odium rest? 
Has not the maker of high grade goods suffered in repu- 
tation? 

There is another objection to continuing the custom, 
and this is of interest to all jobbers and retailers as 
well as the manufacturers. There is a considerable ele- 
ment of danger in that it will enable and encourage syndi- 
cate buyers, retail catalogue houses and department stores 
to adopt the same plan, through which the manufacturer 

can conceal his transactions with such 
Objection houses, and a worse condition might be en- 
No. 4 gendered than now confronts the trade. 
Will it not also encourage the manufac- 
turers of certain lines to pass the jobbing trade and seek 
the retail trade direct? In fact, the manufacturers of 
some articles might seek, and in some instances could 
better afford, to sell consumers direct! 

The custom may properly be classed as an evil one, 
and the question is, What is the remedy? The most 
effective one is to discontinue the practice entirely unless 
the manufacturer’s name appears with that of the jobber. 

Another form of relief is to require the job- 
The ber to assign his brand to the manufacturer, 
Remedy the manufacturer in turn agreeing not to 
use it for any other customer. And then in 
all eases a charge should be made to fully cover the cost 
of the additional marking and all the details pertaining 


to the execution of the order. 
—_—__~-o—___- 


M. S. BENEDICT MFG. COMPANY. 

HE M. S. BENEDICT MFG. COMPANY has closed its 
= plant at Ottawa, Ill, and most of its 100 employees 
and their families will move to Syracuse and Kast Syracuse, 
N. Y. All of the equipment from the Ottawa factory, 
with the exception of the power plant, will be moved to 
East Syracuse and placed in a new factory building 
which is rapidly nearing completion. The new plant at 
East Syracuse is of frame, slow burning construction, 
5d x 100 feet in dimensions, and two stories high above 
the basement. The company expects to have the plant 
ready for operation next month. An effort is being made 
by the Benedict Company to consolidate its interests at 
East Syracuse, and during the past two years extensive 
additions have been made to the plant. We are advised 
that orders are coming in freely from all parts of the 
country and that the outlook indicates the biggest year 
in the company’s history. 
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lowa Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association. 


HE seventh annual convention of the Iowa Retail 

Hardware Dealers’ Association was called to order 

at 11 o’clock on Wednesday morning in Commercial Hall, 

Des Moines, President Miles in the chair. The attendance 

approximates 3800 members. The following convention 
ynmittees were appointed: 

RESOLUTIONS: Messrs. Kingsbury of Osage, Bollinger 

Afton, Carstens of Ackley. 

Press: Messrs. Lindenberg of Dubuque, Doty of West 

iberty, Sale of Mason City, 

NOMINATIONS: Messrs. Millard of Cherokee, Stouffer 
f lowa City, Sobolik of Cresco. 

QUESTION Box: Messrs. Nichols of Burlington, Keating 

Mt. Ayr, Woodruff of Correctionville. 

AUDITING: Messrs. Keating of Afton, Rogers of Britt, 

ieth of Oakland. 

I.NTERTAINMENT: Messrs. Gadd of Des Moines, Garver 
f Des Moines, Vincent of Ft. Dodge. 

Db. H. Hueston of Jefferson was chosen sergeant-at- 
ris, 

An unusually large number of exhibitors are repre- 
sented in the corridors of the hotels with attractive dis- 
lays, 

President S. R. Miles’ address, which will be a feature 
)f the afternoon session, and a paper on the association 
by B. A. Hand of Ottumwa, are presented in the following 
ylumns, 

Presidential Address. 
BY S. R. MILES, MASON CITY, IOWA. 

It is with sincere pleasure that I meet and greet you 
t this our seventh annual convention. The year we have 
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just left behind was in many ways one of the most nota- 
ble in the history of Hardware association work. 

For years a campaign of education has been waged 
by the national and the various State associations with 
the Hardware jobbers and manufacturers of the country 
to convince them of the injustice that their methods of 
marketing a comparatively small portion of their various 
lines was working to the retail Hardware dealer, on 
whom they depend to market the larger per cent. <A 
number of jobbers and manufacturers have for years 
recognized the justice of our claims, and, having foreseen 
what a continuation of the marketing of Hardware 
through some channels that had come into existence 
in recent years would lead to, were confining their busi- 
ness to what may be properly termed legitimate trade 
channels; but it was left to 1904 to bring to our way of 
thinking a number of prominent jobbers as well as manu- 
facturers. 

I am glad to be able to say to you to-day that nearly 
if not quite every Hardware jobber in the United States 
has gone on record as against selling any concern that 
sells direct to consumers by the means of catalogues only, 
and I believe these jobbers mean what they say, and if 
the retail Hardware dealer will take the same stand, one 
of the most serious problems that confront us will be 
much nearer solution than ever before. 


JOINT COMMITTEE. 

Largely as a result of this general awakening on the 
part of prominent jobbers on June 27, 1904, there gath- 
ered at St. Louis three committees, appointed by their 
respective associations, five niembers of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Dealers’ Association, five members of the 
National Hardware Association and one member of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 

The purpose of this gathering was to discuss the ad- 
visability of forming a permanent committee to take up 
one question—that of catalogue house competition as it 
effects the legitimate distribution of Hardware. After 
a thorough discussion of the subject a committee of the 
whole was organized under the name of the Wholesale 
and Retail Joint Committee. A platform was adopted 
and active work begun by correspondence and personal 
interviews, and with highly satisfactory results. 

November 10 to 12 another session of the Joint Com 
mittee was held in New York City. At this time per 
sonal interviews were held with a large number of prom- 
inent manufacturers, and the question of how the output 
of the manufacutrer should be marketed was thoroughly 
discussed. Good results have already followed this meet- 
ing and will continue indefinitely 

As there will be a full discussion of the work of this 
committee during this session, I will not take up your 
time further than to say that I feel that the Iowa Asso- 
ciation was paid a high compliment in having its presi- 
dent named as a member of this one of the most impor- 
tant committees ever appointed in the history of Hard- 
ware association work, and I count myself fortunate in- 
deed to have been president of the Iowa Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association at that time. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


As one of the delegates I attended the meeting of the 
National Association at Indianapolis in Mareh. There 
were delegates in attendance from every State affiliated 
with the National Association. The National might be 
called a clearing house for the various State associations. 
All of the principal subjects discussed at the various 
State meetings are taken up and thoroughly sifted and 
boiled down in shape for action, and results obtained 
during the past vear clearly indicate the activity of the 
National officers and directors and the wisdom of the 
various State organizations in combining their efforts 
under one head. This National body, by its wisdom in 
the selection if its officers, has come to be recognized as 
one of the leading factors to-day in the work of correct- 
ing some of the many evils that have crept into the legiti- 
mate distribution of Hardware. Those in charge of the 
executive work of the association, early realizing that 
only by sane, conservative methods could anything be 
accomplished, laid their foundations wisely and well. 
Having laid down a line of action, they have hewn 
strictly and persistently to the line, letting the chips 
fall where they would 

The National Association will continue to grow in 
strength and influence, and the large increase in the 
membership of all State associations during the past 
year and the ever increasing interest on the part of the 
membership in association work certainly make the 
future outlook bright 

PARCELS POST. 

One of the important questions with which the Na- 
tional Association has had to deal is the parcels post. 
Early recognizing the dire results that would follow not 
only to retail Hardware dealers, but to the entire legiti- 
mate retail interests of the country, the enactment of a 
law by Congress that would enable any one to send by 
mail to any part of the United States 11 pounds of mer- 
chandise for 25 cents, National President Bogardus and 
Secretary Corey have been untiring in their efforts to 
prevent the passage by Congress of any such measure, and 
to them belongs a very large measure of credit: but I can 
assure you that the enemy, while disconcerted for a time, 
has not given up the fight. They are now working to get 
through Congress various measures, seemingly innocent 
in themslves, but if passed by Congress would prove an 
entering wedge for further legislation, and I trust that 
every Hardware dealer in Iowa as he may be called on 
from time to time to assist as he can in the prevention 
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of the passage of a parcels post law in any torm will 
respond promptly to the call. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE. 

A year ago I took occasion to congratulate this asso- 
ciation on the wisdom displayed in the organization of 
the insurance department. ‘The passing of another year 
only confirms the wisdom of this action, the volume of 
business being to-day nearly two and one-half times that 
of last year. While this is a satisfactory showing, your 
officers and directors are not content to rest on their 
laurels, but have outlined a campaign for 1905 that 
should place at least $1,000,000 of business on the com- 
pany’s books before the close of another year. A refund 
of 25 per cent. has been déclared on all policies expiring 
after February 15, 1905, and prior to March 1, 1906. 
The amount that can be written in one policy was in- 
creased from $2000 to $3000. This will enable you to 
carry at least $1000 additional insurance in your own 
company. There are, in round numbers, 1700 Hardware 
dealers in Iowa. Should each dealer take a policy for 
$2000, we would have the handsome sum of $3,400,000. 
The benefits to be derived by carrying a part of your in- 
surance in this company must not be based entirely on 
the size of your refund. In a number of instances a 
suggestion on the part of a member that he had about 
concluded to place a part of his insurance with the Hard- 
ware company has been the means of securing for him 
a lower rate on the entire amount of his insurance. Just 
jn proportion as the business of the company grows, just 
in that proportion will its ability to serve its policy 
holders be increased. If you are not already a policy 
holder in the Iowa Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Insurance 
Company, consult your own best interests and make ap- 
plication to-day. 

CHANGING CONDITIONS. 


Only in recent years has organization been considered 
necessary or in any way beneficial. That it is now both 
leads to but one conclusion, and that is that business con- 
ditions have changed. 

The business of the retail Hardware dealer has been 
subject to more inroads by merchants in other lines than 
any other branch of mercantile business. To-day you 
will find in the grocery store Tin and Galvanized and 
Enameled Ware; at the house furnisher’s, Stoves, Kitch- 
en Utensils and various Hardware specialties; in the 
drug store, Cutlery, Fishing Tackle and a general line 
of Sporting Goods; at the lumber yard, Field Fencing 
and oftentimes Nails and Builders’ Hardware; at the 
tea and coffee store, a full line of Enameled Ware to be 
given away as prizes, and at the racket store, or more 
generally called the 5 and 10 cent store, a full line of the 
little items which at one time were a profitable part of 
our business. 

Are we as Hardware merchants not somewhat at 
fault? Have we not been too slow in taking up and push- 
ing new lines of goods that properly belong in a Hard- 
ware store? Have we paid sufficient attention to the 
little things in our stores? If merchants have grown rich 
selling 5 and 10 cent goods, mostly Hardware and Tin- 
ware items, surely a 5 or 10 cent department in our 
stores is at least worthy of consideration. As the trade 
in one department of our business after another has 
fallen off the expense has gone merrily on, increasing to 
an almost alarming extent each year, despite our efforts 
to keep it down. Surely business conditions have 
changed. Is there a remedy? 

It is an encouraging fact to note that many Hardware 
dealers, realizing the necessity of protecting their inter- 
ests, have added a first-class 5 and 10 cent department, 
have secured the agency for some first-class Field Fence, 
are selling Stoves on the installment plan at a handsome 
increase in their profits, and are finding that paints and 
painters’ sundries, garden seeds, harness and various 
other lines can be carried with profit. More complete 
stocks are being carried, more attention being paid to the 
arrangement and display of their goods. Show windows 
are kept clean and the goods in them arranged to at-: 
tract attention. Advertising methods are receiving more 
attention, with highly satisfactory results. , 
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Given time there is no question but the retail Hard 
ware business will be put on a more satisfactory profi 
bearing basis. 

BENEFITS OF ORGANIZATION, 

Has it ever occurred to you to give the annua 
meetings of this association credit for bringing you t 
a realizing sense of the changed conditions that exis! 
And is it not true that these various meetings have be« 
to many of us valuable schools of instructfon? Thos 
actively engaged in association work have long reco; 
nized the necessity of employing a secretary who cou! 
devote his entire time to association work; the organiz: 
tion of the insurance department made it possible for th: 
first time for the association to do this. Mr. Sale was 
at the close of the meeting last February elected secr: 
tary and treasurer of this association, having already 
been elected secretary of the Insurance Association. The 
wisdom of combining the office of secretary in the tw: 
associations will be fully proven when you know ther: 
has been an increase of more than 175 members since th« 
last meeting and the convening of this one. The report 
of the secretary-treasurer will show the affairs of the 
association to be in highly satisfactory condition. 

I wish to assure you of my appreciation of the many 
kindnesses shown me during the past year by dealers, 
both in the association and out, and to thank the officers 
and directors for their loyalty to me and to the associa- 
tion. It has assuredly been an honor of which any man 
might feel proud to have been the presiding officer of this, 
one of the strongest and best of all the State associations, 
and an association that I predict will in the future be 
looked to more and more to furnish a solution of some of 
the many evils that have crept into the Hardware busi- 
ness, but which must succumb to the enthusiastic and 
persistent efforts as put forth by the various retail Hard- 
ware dealers’ associations. 


Why | Am a Member of the lowa Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association. 
BY B. A. HAND, OTTUMWA, IOWA. 

The tendency of modern business is along the lines of 
consolidation and co-operation, A few years ago I began 
to observe the methods of the manufacturing and large 
commercial concerns of this country in their business 
relations with the retail dealers. As a result of my ob- 
servation I soon noted that a very marked and significant 
change had come about in that competition was gradually 
giving way to steadfast and uniform prices on all com- 
modities. In the beginning it was thought that the trusts 
would not endure very long; that they were of ephemera! 
growth; that they would fall to pieces of their own 
weight, and that the days of former competition would 
return with redoubled force and effect. But not so; the 
results were satisfactory to the trusts and they have 
been and I believe will be perpetuated, however injurious 
and offensive they may be to the public. If unrestricted, 
centralization of wealth is inevitable. I believe the trusts 
as organized and managed to-day are vicious in their 
tendencies and detrimental to the best interests of the 
general public. 

I call your attention to the results of these gigantic 
organizations to illustrate the power and effect of organi- 
zation, for good or bad depending on the sentiment pre- 
vailing in the body of the organization. There may be 
two motives for organization—one for self aggrandize- 
ment, as is apparent in many of the trust organizations, 
and the other for self preservation. We belong to the 
latter class. We have pursued a cutthroat policy too 
much in our business relations with our brother dealer: 
Many of us have not followed the 


LIVE AND LET LIVE POLICY, 

but have exhibited our selfishness in our business rela- 
tions every week in the year, all the time treasuring the 
thought that our competitor is after our scalp and that 
we will sell this particular bill of goods and get revenge, 
although we shall make no money in the transaction. 

Brother dealers, did any of you ever make a sale in 
the spirit of competition? If you did and follow up this 
line of action you will never be a millionaire. This is 
nonsense. Your brother dealer is just as good a fellow 


as you are, is in business for the same purpose, has a 
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family to support, taxes and rent to pay; and wants to 
lay something by for a rainy day and old age. You don't 
know him, although he be in the same block, unless you 
have a local organization, at which you meet and talk 
over affairs with a view to being mutually benefited. 
When you invoiced you had to run to profit and loss 
$200 or $300. Open up and tell your brother competitor 
the names of the deadbeats, and he, in turn, will do the 
same. Get nearer together, get together not to rob the 
ustomer, but to get legitimate prices and banish ill feel- 
ng. The progressive, up to date, successful merchant of 
to-day is the one who mingles with others, is the one who 
snows what the rest of the world is doing and takes part 
vith them. 
ORGANIZE LOCALLY. 

In many localities I think the cart has been placed 
fore the horse. The dealer belongs to the State Asso- 
iation, with no local organization at home. The pro 
gressive and profitable course to pursue is to organize 
locally, where it is convenient to meet once a month and 
spend an hour or two socially combined with business 
ind then round up the year with a big annual State 
neeting. If the State was organized locally you could 
depend on a largely increased attendance at the annual 
meeting. ‘These State associations are what we need, 
finding their complement in a strong and vigorous na- 
tional body. sound together in such a manner the Na- 
tional Association can show the doubtful manufacturer 
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or jobber that there is a strong body of intelligent re- 
tailers ready to act if necessary to protect their own inter- 
ests, 


MUTUAL INTEREST 


Our interest and that of the jobber and manufacture 
is & common one, although some of the manufacturers 
do not seem to see it that way, and it is our duty and 
privilege to show them the light. I want to ask where 
the sales of some of the standard lines of Hardware 
would be in a few years if left to the catalogue houses? 
Notice in any of their catalogues the conspicuous place 
given inferior goods and the effort made to convince 
people that they are just as good as some well-known 
brand. 

A very large list of manufacturers, in sympathy with 
our efforts and disgusted with catalogue house methods, 
has been compiled by the National Association, and it is 
well for us to look it over. The number has been in 
‘reasing each year, for they see the earnest effort we 
have been making and realize that it is for their good 
as well as ours. 

To a young man like myself it means much to meet 
in council with such men as gather here from year to 
year—men eminently successful in Hardware and other 
lines; men who are big enough and broad enough to give 
us the benefit of their knowledge and experience freely 
and willingly; men who are fully capable of handling 
their own affairs, however complicated. and yet have 
time to be highly interested in the welfare of the com- 
munity in which they live, giving their time and money 
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when necessary for the public good. I have never failed 
to go home from one of these meetings without being 
full of enthusiasm for the possibilities of the Hardware 
business, and have utilized things that I have heard her» 
in our own business to great advantage. I have gained 
in dollars and cents as well as knowledge from my year 
ly attendance. It has placed me in closer touch with 
Hardwaremen and the Hardware business, causing me 
to realize how little I knew, and made me eager to learn 
more. 
MONEY MAKING RESULTS. 


Perhaps it might be well for me to state here how | 
have obtained results from what I have heard or learned 
ut these meetings. Last year some one told of the pos 
sibilities of the Washing Machine business. Following 
the suggestions made, we sold more than four times the 
number of machines we had sold in any previous year 
‘The same policy was followed in our Wire Fencing, and 
sales were much larger for the year. I got the idea from 
un article read here on how many miles of fencing would 
have to be used before Lowa was properly fenced. Two 
years ago we followed the suggestions offered on Sewing 
Machines and have never had reasons to regret it. These 
results were obtained by larger stocks and a more varied 
assortment and not by any price cutting. In fact, the 
price was advanced on many of these lines. Many suck 
ideas, too numerous to mention, have been acted on, al 
ways with good results. 

The fire insurance feature of this organization com 
mends itself to any thinking person and can be used by 
any member. This means that this association will pay 
any Hardware dealer enough money for a three days’ 
attendance here each year if he will become a member 
I know of no stronger argument than this insurance plan. 

The opportunity to meet new people and renew ac- 
quaintances is too good to be lost and is really one of 
the things that make life worth the living 


oo 


J. M. WARREN & CO.’S' FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY. 


EBRUARY 1 was a red letter day in the history of J. 
M. Warren & Co., the well-known Hardware and 
Iron house of Troy, N. Y. It was the fiftieth birthday of 
the concern under its present name, although the business 
to which J. M. Warren & Co. succeeded dates back nearly 
100 years, Hart & Nazro, established in 1809, being the 
first proprietors Following them came Isaac B. Hart; 
Craft, Hart & Pitcher; Pitcher, Hart & Card; Hart & 
Card; Hart, Lesley & Warren; Warren, Hart & Lesley, 
and finally J. M. Warren & Co. in 1855, composed of 
Joseph M. Warren and Charles W. Tillinghast, the latter 
member of the house to-day representing more than 60 
years of consecutive association with the business. 

In 1870 the firm erected the spacious five-story brick 
building now occupied by it on the southwest corner of 
River street and Broadway. On Feb. 10, 1887, the then 
proprietors of the business, Joseph M. Warren, Charles 
W. Tillinghast, Joseph J. Tillinghast, C. Whitney Til- 
linghast, 2d, Frederick A. Leeds, H. F. Wood and H. 8. 
Darby, became an incorporated body under the name of 
J. M. Warren & Co. The present officers are: President, 
Charles W. Tillinghast; vice-president, C, Whitney Til- 
linghast, 2d; secretary and treasurer, Henry S. Darby 


a > >< 


THE annual meeting of Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn., held February 5, resulted in the election 
of the following Board of Directors: James L. Howard, 
Henry E. Russell, Charles F. Smith, George M. Landers, 
Andrew J. Sloper, Lucius A. Barbour, Henry C. Judd, 
John H. Whittemore and Francis R. Cooley. The direc- 
tors elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Charles F. Smith; secretary and treasurer, 
George M. Landers; assistant treasurer, Frederick A. 
Searle ; assistant secretary, James N. Stanley. Mr. Searle 
and Mr. Stanley have been connected with Landers, Frary 
& Clark for some years, and the directors have recognized 
their services by appointing them to their new positions 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related. lines are 
requested to send us duplicate copies of catalogues, price- 
lists, €c., one copy for our Catalogue Department in New 
York and another for our London office; and at the same 
time to call our attention to any new goods or additions 
to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be made 
besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-list 
in this column. j 

SAUNDERS AUTOMATIC SASH LocK ComMPANy, 401 Keith 
& Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo.: Catalogue illustrat- 
ing and describing Saunders’ Automatic Sash Lock. 

GEUDER & PAESCHKE Mra. CoMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. : 
Unique “Pantry” calendar devoted to High Grade 
Enameled Ware, including American Blue and White, 
Cream City Gray and Opaline. 

COLDWELL LAWN MOowER CoMPANY, Newburgh, N. Y.: 
Artistic framed illustration, directing attention to the 
Coldwell Lawn Mowers. 

KEYSTONE WIRE MATTING COMPANY, Beaver Falls, Pa.: 
Circulars illustrating Mats and Matting. These are made 
of crimped, flat galvanized steel strips, hinged together 
with galvanized steel rods, admitting of their being rolled 
up like an ordinary piece of straw matting. The manu- 
facturer explains that they are reversible, cannot warp 
or cur! at the sides or edges, lie flat, scrape shoes in every 
direction and are self cleaning. 

HopKINs BROTHERS, SPRINGER COMPANY, Des Moines, 
Iowa: Printed matter relating to Brazol, a compound 
for brazing Cast Iron, Steel, Iron, Malleable Castings and 
Cast Steel. Among the articles which can be brazed with 
the compound are the following: Farm and Printing Ma- 
chinery, Washing and Ice Machines, Stove Repairs, Iron 
Beds, Elevator and Mill Castings, Cast Models, Wind 
Mills, Auto Cylinders, Lawn Mowers, Hardware, Gas En- 
gines, Cylinder Heads, Radiators, Cast Iron Pipe, Plumb- 
ers’ Supplies, Motor and Chair Castings, Mine Machinery, 
Bicycle Parts and all kinds of Machine Tools. One of 
the advantages arising from the use of Brazol is the 
saving of the time and expense of getting new parts. 

THE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio: Illus- 
trated catalogue relating to Hallwood Cash Registers and 
Short Credit System. Cash Registers in a variety of 
styles and finishes are shown, also Index Cards in con- 
nection with the Hallwood. Business system, designed for 
use in connection with the Cash Registers. 

THE BrROMWELL Company, Cincinnati, Ohio: Lllus- 
trated catalogue devoted to Brushes, Household and Gar- 
den Wire Goods, Bird Cages, Bright Wire Goods, Ele 
vator, Bank and Stable Wire Work; Wire Cloth, Netting 
and Wire. 

WEstTcoTT CHuck CoMPpaANy, Oneida, N. Y.: Cata- 
logue devoted to Westcott’s Patent Lathe Chucks, Little 
Giant and Oneida Drill Chucks, Center Arbors for West- 
cott’s Chucks, &c. 

A. MuGrorp, engraver and electrotyper, 186 Liberty 
street, New York: Calendar for 1905. 

Pore Mrc, Company, Eastern Department, Hartford, 
Conn.: Illustrated catalogue relating to Columbia, Hart- 
ford and Vedette Bicycles for 1905. 

THE SipNEY STEEL ScraPeR Company, Sidney, Obio: 
Catalogue No. 9, showing some lines which have been 
added since the issue of the company’s last catalogue. 
Illustrations are given of Wheeled and Drag Scrapers, 
Grading Plows, Four-Wheeled Trucks, Metal Tray Wheel- 
barrows, Baggage, Brick and Garden Barrows. 

THE JAMES H. Watson Estate, Crawfordsville, Ind. : 
Illustrated printed matter relating to the Anderson Twin 
Rake, with sheet steel ribbed head, having straight 
wire teeth on one side for soi] and curved wire teeth on 
the other side for lawn purposes. 

THe Fow.er Nait Company, Seymour, Conn.: Calen- 
dar calling attention to Vulcan Horseshoe Nails, 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CoMPANY Batavia, N. Y.: 
Illustrated catalogue relating to Grain and Corn Bind- 
ers, Headers, Mowers, Rakes, Tedders, Disk Harrows, 
Disk Cultivators, &c. 
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HARDWARE ORGANIZATIONS. 


The following conventions of State Retail Hard- 
ware Associations will be held during the next few 
weeks: 

CoLORADO RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION : 
Third annual meeting, February 14 and 15, Den- 
ver. Headquarters, The Adams. Membership, 
125. President, A. L. Branson, Trinidad; secre- 
tary, F. C.,Moys, Boulder. 


KENTUCKY RETAIL HARDWARE AND STOVE DEALERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION : 
Fifth annual meeting, Louisville, February 14 
and 15. Headquarters, Galt House. President, 
J. C. Frederick, Owensboro; secretary, John R 
Sower, Frankfort. 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION : 
Seventh annual meeting, February 14, 15 and 
16, Pecria. No official hotel headquarters. Ses- 
sions at Turner Hall. Membership, 300. Presi- 
dent, C. H. Williams, Streator; secretary, L. D. 
Nish, Elgin. 


PENNSYLVANIA RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION : 
Fourth annual meeting, February 21 and 22, 
Harrisburg. Membership, 200; gain since last 
meeting, 65. President, Joseph M. Selheimer, 
Lewistown; secretary, J. E. Digby, McKees 
Rocks. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION : 
Sixth annual meeting, February 21, 22 and 23, 
Indianapolis. Headquarters, Denison Hotel. 
Membership, 425; gain since last meeting, 48. 
President, BE. M. Bush, Evansville; secretary, M. 
L. Corey, Argos. 


Missourt RETAIL HARDWARE AND STOVE DEALERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION : 

Seventh annual meeting, February 21 and 22, 

St. Joseph. Headquarters, Commercial Club. 

Membership, 160. President, Taylor Frier, 

Louisiana ; secretary, Fred. Neudorff, St. Joseph. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 
Ninth annual meeting, February 23, 24 and 25, 
Duluth. Headquarters, Spalding Hotel. Ses- 
sions in Lyceum Theatre. Membership, 600. 
President, A. T. Stebbins, Rochester; secretary, 
M. S. Mathews, Boston Block, Minneapolis, 


On1I0 HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 
Eleventh annual meeting, February 28, March 1 
and 2, Dayton. Headquarters, Algonquin Hotel. 
Membership, 325. President, John F. Baker, 
Dayton; secretary, Frank A. Bare, Mansfield. 


CONNECTICUT RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION : 
Second annual meeting, March 7, Hartford. 
Headquarters, Hotel Hartford. President, W. 
A. Church, Derby; secretary, James De F. 


Phelps, Windsor Locks. 


New YorK STATE ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL HARDWARE 
DEALERS : 

Third annual meeting, March 7, 8 and 9, Buffalo. 

Headquarters and meeting at Hotel Iroquois. 

Membership, 175. President, John G. Ferres, 

Johnstown; secretary, John B. Foley, Syracuse. 


CALIFORNIA STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 
Fourth annual convention, March 8, 9, 10, San 
Francisco. Headquarters, St. Francis Hotel. 
Membership, 365. President, O. F. Sites, San 
Francisco; secretary, Henry Gracey, 235 Powell 
street, San Francisco. 


NATIONAL RetatL HargpwaRE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION : 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 14, 15 and 16. 
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NEW ENGLAND RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION: 
Twelfth annual meeting, March 15 and 16, Bos- 
ton. Headquarters, Hotel Vendome. President, 
John H. Sayward, Haverhill; secretary, F. Alex- 
ander Chandler, 36 Federal street, Boston. 


St. John Iron and Hardware Association. 


The eleventh annual dinner of the St. John Iron and 
Hardware Association of St. John, N. B., was held on 
the 25th ult. at the Union Club. A round of toasts 
and speeches followed the dinner. W. S. Fisher 
proposed a toast to “Our Association,’ which was re- 
sponded to by W. H. Thorne. The president next pro- 
posed “ The City of St. John,’’ which brought out speeches 
from Mayor White, H. B. Schofield and T. B. Robinson. 
A toast was proposed by J. J. Foot to “The Iron and 
Hardware Association.” Speeches followed in response by 
W. S. Fisher, Geo. McAvity, Chas. MeDonald and J. A. 
MecAvity. The next toast was by M. E. Agar to “ Our 
Guests,” and was responded to by C. J. Coster and J. D 
Hazen. “The Ladies,” proposed by Colonel Markham, 
was responded to by H. J. O’Neil and Jas. Harrison. The 
dinner menu was issued in the form of a Padlock. The 
occasion Was very creditable to the committee in charge, 
comprising A. M. Rowan, John J. Barry, J. A. MeAvity 
and J. P. Macintyre. 


New England Hardware Dealers’ Association. 

The Board of Directors of the New England Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association met at the Boston Merchants’ 
Association Tuesday, January 31. Trade conditions and 
inventory schedules were discussed. Committees were 
appointed to complete the details of the first annual 
Hardware convention under the reorganization to be held 
March 15 and 16, with headquarters at Hotel Vendome. 
The convention idea for Boston is meeting approval on 
all sides, and three new members have been admitted 
since the last meeting of the board, making 31 new mem- 
bers admitted since the reorganization last summer. The 
association will be the guests of the Boston Automobile 
Dealers’ Association on March 16, and attend the annual 
show. 


California State Retail Hardware Association. 


The fourth annual meeting of the California State 
Retail Hardware Association will be held at the St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, on March 8, 9 and 10. 
Henry Gracey, secretary, 235 Powell street, San Fran- 
cisco, writes as follows touching on the coming meeting 
and the work accomplished by the association: 

This meeting will be of vast importance to every Hardware 
dealer in the State. We are exercising every means not only to 
have the largest gathering, but to put forth such efforts as will 
bring every dealer in the State into our association. 

The past year has been a very prosperous one as a whole 
with our members, there being less complaints and grievances 
than in any previous year. We have established a price schedule 
throughout the State on all standard articles of Hardware. 
which we find is very materially doing away with unprofitable 
price cutting. The Hardware merchants in the different towns 
and cities in the State have got together and agreed to uphold 
certain retail prices on Hardware to the consumer to suit the 
conditions of their respective localities These prices with 
few exceptions are strictly adhered to. This system originated 
with the San Francisco association several years ago and worked 
so successfully that the entire State has adopted it. 

The California Association, through its various sec- 
tional organizations, now has a membership of 365 firms, 


Idaho Hardware and Implement Dealers’ 
Association. 


The Idaho Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation has elected the following officers for 1905: Presi- 
dent, James E. Clinton, Jr., Boise; vice-president, A. B. 
Moss, Payette; secretary, Geo. W. Fletcher, Boise; treas- 
urer, E. A. Fraser, Ontario; Executive Committee, Messrs. 
Clinton, Moss and Fletcher, and V. C. Kerr, Boise, and 
S. W. Dee, Caldwell. At the recent annual meeting a 
committee was appointed to arrange for the drafting of a 
bill to be introduced in the Legislature prohibiting ped- 
dling. 
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Texas Retail Hardware and Implement Dealers’ 
Association. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Retail Hardware 
and Implement Dealers’ Association of Texas, held at 
Dallas, the following officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year: President, S. L. Erwin, Honey Grove; vice-presi- 
dent, R. L. Penick, Stamford; secretary-treasurer, J. W. 
McManus, Waxahachie. Directors: T. T. Clark, Ennis; 
H. 8. Allen, Calvert; W. A. Spangler, Bonham; D. B. 
McCall, Waxahachie; W. M. Gunnell, Charles Hutchins, 
San Marcos. 


Ohio Hardware Association. 


Frank A. Bare, Mansfield, secretary of the Ohio Hard- 
ware Association, in a letter dated 6th inst. touches on 
the Question Box feature of the approaching convention 
and the necessity for co-operation of dealers, as follows: 


The Ohio retail Hardware dealer is doing some studying to- 
day. He realizes new conditions are to be faced and he is try- 
ing hard to analyze the situation and find the best ways of fac- 
ing them. This is all evidenced by the number and character 
of questions coming into this office every day for the Question 
Box. The indications now are that the discussions brought out 
by these practical and up to date questions will be very interest- 
ing. Applications for membership are being received right along 
and point to a very large attendance at the Dayton convention. 
The association idea is very rapidly developing in this State. 
The Hardware dealer must organize and co-operate to bring 
about a better condition of affairs. 


Joint Committee Represented at the Hardware 
Conventions. 


As chairman of the joint committee of jobbers and 
retailers on the catalogue house question, S. Norvell of 
the Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis, 
last week, on invitation, attended the annual convention 
of the Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association at Mil- 
waukee, where he made an interesting and able address 
on the work and plans of the committee. This week Mr. 
Norvell will address the Iowa Association at Des Moines. 
He has also been invited to address the approaching con- 
ventions of the Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio associations. 


————_»d- oe ____ 


Ohio Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company. 
Following is the third annual statement of the Ohio 


Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, un- 
der date of January 1: 


Assets. 
Cash in the Coshocton National Bank.. $2,407.26 
Cash in the People’s Banking & Trust 
CE | 66nd ee kee ER EO ES 12,468.62 


Cash in Second National Bank, Green- 

Pe TNR a xe oes nw as 408 8 SKS SOR 1,000.00 
Cash in office of company............ 49.83 
Premiums in course of collection on 

business written subsequent to Oc- 





Reber: 3. Dees sels bs odan h00 dea ee u's 852.00 
po Pe eee eee ree Te Perr $16,777.71 
O@fice furniture GWE BEtUras. . i... ccccsesccvesse 485.07 


Liabilities of members to assessment............ 40,328.52 








NG MS 5 k's 6 a's MOKA ASW Oee hanes $57,591.30 
Liabilities. 


Reinsurance reserve (50 per cent. of 
premiums on risks in force)........ $5,772.64 





BE Cie Te R66 ood oe bbc sv0e8 1,000.00 
Total liabiiities.................. vesseseees $6,772.64 
Surplus including members’ liability.............. "$50,333.59 
Ree: SE TT GEG 65 6.0 tees ve ced caves 40,328.52 
et Ls AIO oi icin a cba ee keel xeews "$10,005.07 
oe a BS PETS TEESE CLT E PET $858,335.00 


Losses paid since organization...............66. 3,454.91 
Dividends paid to policy holders................ 3,251.38 


The present rate of division to policy holders is 20 
per cent. 

Geo. M. Gray, Coshocton, secretary-treasurer of the 
company, writes as follows with reference to the report 
and the conservative lines on which the business is con- 
ducted : 


The company, as indicated by the report, is unquestionably 
saving its policy holders money, and, in addition to this, is 
‘ 
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laying a foundation for one of the strongest insurance com- 
panies in the State. 

The attention of Hardwaremen has been directed from time 
to time, in many ways, to our plan and mode of writing insur- 
ance. The rise of the Ohio Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, its progress and influence, is due to the 
united action of its pelicy holders and to the conservative 
foundation upon which it is founded. Our company confines 
its business entirely to Ohio, each risk being well inspected as 
well as scattered. In addition to Hardware risks we take good 
dwellings and brick buildings. 

~~ @ 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL MOTOR BOAT AND 
SPORTSMEN’S SHOW. 


HE eleventh annual National Motor Boat and Sports- 
men’s Show will be given in the Madison Square 
Garden, New York, in the two weeks from February 21 
to March 9, inclusive, under the auspices of the National 
Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers and 
Sportsmen’s Exhibition Company. It will be the most 
complete exhibition of Motors, Engines and Launches or 
Auto-Boats the association has shown, and will include 
Boats of this character from the most moderate in price 
to the most expensive. 

The amphitheater will contain the largest lake yet 
attempted, which will permit of many boats being ex- 
hibited at one time, there being 12 laps to the mile and 
a minimum width of 26 feet. On the island, which will 
be reached by means of rustic bridges of ample hight, 
there will be several exhibits of well-known makes of 
Boats, and in the center the fly casting contests will be 
given from an elevated platform. The promenade floor 
will be entirely occupied all the way around for the first 
time, the entire east end being occupied by the various 
prominent Canadian and New Brunswick railroads and 
New Brunswick Fishery Commission. The west end of 
this promenade will be similarly occupied by railroads, 
&ec., operating in the Adirondacks and States of Maine 
and Virginia, with the usual accompaniment of guides, 
trappers, log houses, &c. On the promenade floor there 
will be most if not all of the old exhibitors and many 
new ones. The live animals will be shown in the upper 
gallery on the Twenty-seventh street side. There will 
be water sports and various games on the lake, and the 
management look forward to the most successful exhibit 
of the entire series. 

——_-—______ 

The Goyer Company, wholesale Hardware, Groceries 
and Drugs, Greenville, Miss., states that its Hardware 
department, though only little more than one year in 
existence, has had a gratifying growth. This department 
is entirely separate and distinct from the other depart- 
ments of the business and is operated under a different 
management. It covers a floor space of 50,000 square 
feet and includes such lines as Shelf Hardware, Building 
Material, Stoves, Tinware, Queensware, Wagons and 
Wagon Material, Buggies, Agricultural Implements, Har- 
ness and Leather Goods, Pipe and Pipe Fittings, Roofing, 
Paints, Oils, &e. 


The Smalley Implement Company, Streator, Il, has 
succeeded W. H. Smalley, dealer in all kinds of farm 
Machinery, Vehicles, &c. The company is incorporated 
for $10,000, and its incorporators are George W. Koontz, 
Louis Greener, J. F. Hackshaw, R. S. and W. H. Smalley. 


Morrow & Tannehill have succeeded Seay, Gill & Mor- 
row Company and Stringfellow & Tannehil]l at Roswell, 
N. M., and will continue the general Hardware business 
in the building formerly occupied by the latter concern. 
This consolidation of interests will give the new house 
one of the largest Hardware stocks in the Southwest. 


The Eaton Hardware Company, retail Hardware deal- 
er, Brunswick, Maine, was one of the losers in the fire 
that destroyed the Lincoln block in that city January 18. 


THE Pore Mre. COMPANY is planning to transfer its 
executive offices from New York to Hartford, Conn., 
where the factories are located. The reason is that it 
is considered advisable to concentrate the business. The 
change will be made in about two months. 








THE 
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DEATH OF WILLIAM M. POWELL. 


ILLIAM M. POWELL, president and general man- 
W ager of the Ferrokraft Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
died suddenly at his home, on Tuesday, January 31, from 
apoplexy. He had health 
prior to the attack. 

Mr. Powell was born in Madrid, 
He lived at Madrid during his youth 
to Brockville, Canada. His fatier 
Hardware business, and the son was educated in the same 


been in comparatively good 
N. Y.. 58 years ago. 
later 


was engaged in the 


and moved 


He had won considerable success with its accom- 
about 12 


trade. 
panying wealth before he went to Cleveland, 
years ago, when he organized and was made president of 
Later he manager 
if the Columbian Hardware Company, where he remained 
until 1904, when he organized and became president of 
the Ferrokraft Company, manufacturer of hardware spe 


the Ferrosteel Company. was made 


cialties, 
Mr. Powell was a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Union and Euclid clubs, and was well known 





WM. M. POWELL. 


among the business men of Cleveland. His work with 
the Chamber of Commerce was such as to attract the at- 
tention of the members, and he had held positions on sey- 
eral of the important committees. 

Mr. Powell is survived by a widow, a son and a daugh- 


ter. The interment took place at Madrid on the 3rd inst. 


+e 


MORLEY BROS. 


ORLEY BROS., Saginaw, Mich., have been awarded 
a gold medal in connection with their fine exhibit 
of Blue Line Lumbering Tools in the Forestry Building 
at the late Louisiana Purchase Exposition. The manu- 
facture of these Lumbering Tools was commenced in 
1863, and the output has steadily grown until now the 
plant is one of large magnitude, with plans drawn up 
for further enlargement. The manufacturers advise us 
that, beginning with New Orleans in 1884, they have 
received awards from every large exhibition given in 
the United States since that time. 
eescttiinicaasiliaiailiaae 


GARLAND NUT & RIVET COMPANY. 
HE GARLAND NUT & RIVET COMPANY, with 
oftices in the Bailey-Farrell Building, Pittsburgh, and 
works at West Pittsburgh, has doubled its capacity in the 
past year in the manufacture of small Rivets and is put- 
ting in considerable new equipment to increase its output 
and permit prompt shipments to customers. The com- 
pany makes a specialty of Cold Punched Nuts and Semi- 
finished Nuts, for which it claims perfect accuracy and 
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great uniformity. The company is also a very large 


manufacturer of Galvanized Pump Chain. 


GRAY & DUDLEY HARDWARE COMPANY’S 
CATALOGUE. 


RAY & DUDLEY HARDWARE COMPANY, 
ville, Tenn., and 


Nash- 


Birmingham, Ala., has issued a 
general catalogue containing 1501 pages, substantially 
bound in cloth and printed on a high grade of paper. 


The company has spared neither trouble nor expense to 
make it a complete, convenient and useful book of refer- 
ence for the Hardware trade of the South. More than 
SOOO cuts have been used to illustrate the goods manu 
factured and handled by the company, while its private 
brands of goods are illustrated in their original colors, 
much of the color work being the chromatic process. In 
addition to an alphabetically arranged index of over 18 
pages, the catalogue has a department index, 

Mechanics’ Tools. 

Agricultural Tools and Implements. 

Wagon and Buggy Hardware and Wood Work. 


as follows: 


Mill Supplies, Iron Pipe Fittings, Steam Goods, Buck- 
eye Pumps, «ce. 

Builders’ and Cabinet Hardware. 

Store Fixtures. 

Miscellaneous Hardware and Household Goods. 

Sewing Machines and Fancy Hardware. 

Go-Carts and Baby Carriages. 

Iron and Brass Beds. 

Trunks. 

Clocks and Watches. 

Pocket and Table Cutlery, Silver Ware, Cut Glass, 


Fancy Goods, &c. 

Shotguns, Rifles and Ammunition. 

Sporting Goods. 

Fishing Tackle. 

Harness and Saddles. 

Illustrations are given of the company’s store build- 
ings at Nashville and Birmingham, also of its warehouses 
in each city, together with its Trunk, Saddle and Harness 
factories. In addition to two editions for the trade, an 
edition of loose leaf books bound in heavy leather for 
the use of its traveling salesmen and house employees at 
both Nashville and Birmingham has been prepared. The 
company has also issued seven supplemental catalogues, 
on thin paper, embracing the lines of goods in the follow- 
ing departments: Supplies, Cut- 
lery, Silver Ware and Cut 


Mechanics’ Tools and 


Glass, 


Wagon and Carriage 


Hardware, Fishing Tackle, Guns and Sporting Goods, 
Harness, Saddles and Saddlery Hardware. All these 


catalogues were compiled by the company in its catalogue 
department, under the supervision of Frank M. Edding- 
ton. The printing and binding were also done in Nash- 
ville. 

————— ».-e—______ 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO. 


ARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO., St. Paul, Minn., 
F have placed a contract for the erection of a new 
nine-story wholesale warehouse. The ground covered is 
about an acre in area and is situated on the joint tracks 
of several of the leading railroads of the Northwest. 
Two spur tracks, side by side, run the entire length of 
the building, giving them ample car storage capacity. 
The building is adjacent to 
from the Mississippi River. The outside construction of 
the building will be of Kettle River sandstone and vitri- 
fied paving brick. 
appearance consistent with the class of goods handled by 
the firm. The entire interior construction, including the 
columns, will be of reinforced concrete. The offices will 
be on the fourth floor, approached by a marble staircase 
from the Jackson street entrance. The first three floors 
will be used for the shipping room and the storage of 
heavy goods, and the other floors will be devoted to the 
firm’s extensive line of general Hardware, Cutlery, Sport- 
ing Goods, &c. The building will be equipped with high 
speed elevators, pneumatic tubes and all the facilities 
necessary for carrying on a large mercantile business in 
a modern way. The building is to be completed by De- 
cember 1 next. 


the levee, a few feet only 


This will give the massive, enduring 




















North Dakota Retail 


EDNESDAY, Thursday and Friday, February 1, 2 
W and 3, were devoted by the retail Hardware mer- 
chants of North Dakota to the work of their association 
and the consideration of trade questions of interest to 
the membership. The attendance was large and the spirit 
of the convention practical and enthusiastic. The ar- 
rangements made for the comfort and convenience of the 
delegates reflected great credit on the Entertainment Com- 
mittee, the representatives of local interests and all 
charged with special responsibility. The members, too, 
are entitled to credit for the close attention they gave to 
the business and deliberations of the convention, which 
was an unqualified success. 


The Distinction of the North Dakota Association. 


While the North Dakota Association, from the limita- 
tions of the Hardware interests in the State, is not as 
large in membership as many of its sister organizations, 
it has the honor of having in its membership a far larger 
percentage of the merchants within its bounds than has 
any other association. Its strength financially is also 
notable, carrying as it does a large fund in its treasury, 
notwithstanding a liberal and enterprising policy in 
carrying on its work. This condition is in large measure 
explained by the character of its membership and the ex- 
cellent work done by its officers. 

The Programme. 

An imposing souvenir programme was prepared, con- 
taining a great body of advertising from manufacturers 
and jobbers, with many portraits of persons as principals 
or salesmen connected with these interests. In this way 
the association, like other associations, derives a substan- 
tian income. 

The Sessions of the Convention. 

On Wednesday afternoon, February 1, the convention 
opened in the attractive rooms of the Commercial Club, 
Fargo, where all the sessions were held. After prayer by 
Rev. Dr. Dickinson of Fargo the association was welcomed 
by Mayor A. L. Wull, to whose address H. B. Allen of 
Jamestown very felicitously responded, saying in part: 

H. B. Allen’s Address. 


It is only fair to the Honorable Mayor that he should 
know who we are and what we are here for. We are the 
retail Hardware dealers of North Dakota, and we have 
no apologies to offer regarding our personality. We be- 
lieve you will find our convention will not suffer by com- 
parison with other conventions which so often meet in 
your convention city, whether they are business or pro- 
fessional men or politicians. We are at least very well 
satisfied with ourselves. 

This is largely due to what we have accomplished in 
the eight years of our existence as an association. One 
of our objects is the protection of our rights. We are 
what are called middlemen, and we have to watch both 
fore and aft. It is of vital importance that the retail 
dealer buys his goods right, and we have learned by ex- 
perience that a wholesaler can hear far better and sooner 
when spoken to through the association than by one re- 
tailer who stands alone, thus proving true the old adage 
that “In union there is strength.” 

Another object is education; for no one can rub 
shoulders with the Hardwaremen of North Dakota with- 
out learning something which he can turn to his ad- 
vantage. Another fruitful source of information is the 
addresses of the representatives of the wholesale houses. 
While our interests are not identical in every particular, 
yet we have a common foe and we have joined our forces 
to resist his encroachments on our prosperity. We do 
not flatter ourselves that the catalogue houses of the 
large cities are a thing of the past, but their encroach- 
ment on the legitimate Hardware business is handi- 
sapped by the united efforts of wholesaler and retailer. 

Another source of pleasure and profit to the members 
of the association is the privilege of meeting and greeting 
the knights of the grip. I fear we do not appreciate 
the labors of these faithful friends. We owe much of 
our prosperity to them. Their visits to our places of 
business are a source of inspiration as well as informa- 
tion, and let us not forget to give them the glad right hand 
of welcome and as large an order as our business will 
justify. 
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Hardware Association. 


The remainder ‘of this session was tendered to the 
traveling men for an interesting general discussion, under 
the leadership of Frank M. Wolfe of Fargo. 

Sessions were also held morning and afternoon of 
Thursday and Friday. The substance of several of the 
papers and addresses are given in the following columns 
The second day’s meetings were open to all and largely 
attended. The meetings on Friday were liniited to mem- 
bers. A memorable courtesy was extended to R. R. Wil- 
liams, Hardware editor of The Iron Age, in his election 
as a life member of the association. 

Selling Stocks of Goods in Bulk without Notice to 
Creditors. 

There was quite a discussion pertaining to laws bene- 
ficial to the association, and the organization went on 
record as favoring the enactment of a law forbidding the 
sale of stocks of goods in bulk without giving notice to 
creditors. A Legislative Committee was appointed and 
instructed to prepare a bill covering the essential points 
of such a law and endeavor to secure its passage at the 
present session of the Legislature. The law which seemed 
to be the most desirable was the one now in forée in the 
State of Connecticut. 


Tribute to Secretary Barnes. 
A very pleasant feature of the gathering was the 
presentation to C. N. Barnes of an elegant gold watch 





H. F. EMERY, President 


chain and Masonic charm—the charm is in three sections 
and contains the emblems of the York and Scottish Rite 
bodies in Masonry—with the inscription on the inside, 
“ North Dakota Hardware Association to C. N. Barnes, 
February 3, 1905.” The presentation was happily made 
by a chosen committee, consisting of Messrs. Harrington, 
Jacobson and McIntosh, the latter acting as spokesman. 
Subsequently R. R. Williams, speaking on behalf of the 
association, presented Mr. Barnes with some cut glass 
table ware with the request that he convey it to Mrs. 
Barnes with the compliments of the members. All this 
was a complete surprise to Mr. Barnes. It was a fitting 
recognition of the appreciation of his splendid work as 
secretary and the affection and honor in which he is held. 


National Association. 


Mr. Pinkerton of Lakota read a communication from 
M. L. Corey, secretary of the National Association, in 
which a very concise report of the association’s work, ac- 
complished and contemplated, was given. 

Election of Officers. 
The new officers of the association are as follows: 


PRESIDENT, H. F. Emery, Fargo. 
First VIcH-PRESIDENT, Martin Jacobson, Minot. 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, H. H. Walther, Casselton. 
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[HIRD VICE-PRESILENT, O. 1. Butler. 
SECRETARY, C. N. Barnes, Grand Forks. 
[REASURER, H. T. Helgesen, Milton. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITIEE: W. R. McIntosh, E. E. Elliott and W. 
H. Pinkerton, 
The delegates to the National Convention are as fol- 
lows: H. T. Emery, C. N. Barnes and G. W. Wolbert. 


Resolutions. 


The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That we, the members of the North Dakota 
Retail Hardware Association, do return thanks to the 
Author of our mercies and the Giver of all good for the 
privilege of meeting and greeting our friends here and 
for the prosperity that has attended our labors during the 
past year. 

Resolved, That we extend to the Hardware trade 
papers and their representatives our appreciation of the 
very liberal and able manner in which they have always 
championed our cause and wish them to realize that we 
appreciate their efforts. 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation of the 
very interesting and instructive address of Prof. H. A. 
Sheldon and heartily recommend his School of Scientific 
Salesmanship to all young business men: also of the ad- 
dresses of the representatives of the jobbers of the Twin 
Cities and Duluth. 

Resolved, That we again reaffirm our appreciation of 
the able and successful efforts of our respected secretary, 
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who is untiring in his efforts to advance the interests of 
the association. 

Resolved, That we extend to the wholesale and retail 
Implement and Hardware dealers of Fargo our sincere 
thanks for the royal entertainment given the Implement 
and Hardware men at Piries Hall on February 2. 

Resolved, That it has given us great pleasure to wel- 
come to our convention the editor of The Iron Age, the 
greatest Hardware journal in the world, R. R. Williams. 
We are proud of his presence at our meeting and bid him 
Godspeed in his great and glorious work. 

Resolved, That we are, individually and as a State 
organization, opposed to any Parcels Post bill now before 
Congress, and particularly H. R. 17,116, introduced by 
Representative Cowherd of Missouri. These bills are 
all detrimental to the interests of the retail merchants in 
all small towns of the United States. They also mean 
more expense to the United States Government Postal 
Service, which at present shows a deficit each year. Such 
bills mean, in plain words, that the Government is willing 
to aid the wealthy to gain more wealth, at the expense of 
the small retailer and the people. It is now becoming 
more a matter of thought of how best to develop small 
communities into prosperous towns, not how to concen- 
trate more wealth into large towns. We therefore ear- 
nestly request that you use all your best efforts to prevent 
the passage of any such law. This resolution is to be 
sent to each Senator and Congressman of our State. 

Resolved, That we request jobbers not to ship goods 
to consumers on our account, except with tags which 
show for whose account these goods are shipped, so as to 
prevent dealers believing that jobbers are unfair to our 
members. 

Resolved, That the retail Hardware dealers, in con- 


un 


vention assembled, favor the enactment of laws pro- 
hibiting the sale or transfer of stocks of goods or mer- 
chandise in bulk without first giving due notice to their 
creditors. 

The Banquet, 

A banquet was given on Thursday evening to about 
500 delegates and visitors in attendance at the conven- 
tion of the Hardware merchants and Implement dealers. 
It was tendered by the wholesale and retail Hardware 
and Implement dealers of Fargo and was an occasion 
which made an exceedingly pleasant impression as an 
evidence of hospitality and fraternity and on account of 
the high quality of the entertainment, After dinner, Hon. 
Joseph Hare acting as toastmaster, addresses were made 
by A. F. Sheldon, R. R. Williams, W. W. Collier, H. T. 
Helgeson and others, after which W. I. Nolan entertained 
the company most admirably. 


Entertainment Committee. 

The Entertainment Committee, consisting of Geo. Hall, 
Hall-Robertson Hardware Company, representing the 
Hardware jobbers; L. W. Miller, Northwestern Thresher 
Company, representing the Implement men, and M. R. 
O'Neill, representing the retail Hardware merchants, 
performed their duties most admirably, doing everything 
that could be done to make the convention successful and 
to emphasize the hospitality and public spirit of Fargo. 


Next Meeting. 

By a unanimous vote Grand Forks was chosen as the 

meeting place of the association for 1906. 
Exhibits. 

A feature of the convention was the large number of 
manufacturers and jobbers who, by their principals or 
salesmen, were in attendance at the gathering. Many 
of them had exhibits of the goods or specialties in which 
they are interested, and many souvenirs were distributed. 


Convention Notes. 

Prominent among the visitors were R. A. Kirk of 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co.; 'T. G. Walther of Hackett- 
Walther-Gates Hardware Company; B. W. How of 
Kelley-How-Thomson Company; P. W. Lyon and F. J. 
Hopkins of Janney, Semple, Hill & Co., and H. D. Final 
of Marshall-Wells Hardware Company. 


The address by a. F. Sheldon, president of the Sheldon 
School of Scientific Salesmanship, was impressive and in- 
structive and much enjoyed by the large audience that 
listened to it. 


Little use was made of the Question Box, the fact 
being that with the full and attractive programme and 
the interest of the discussions there was little opportunity 
for it. 

Annual Report of the President. 
BY H. F. EMERY, FARGO, N. D. 

One month of 1905 has passed and already we are 
familiar with the new year; 1904, with its hopes and 
fears, its opportunities and its results, has been laid away 
forever. 

We are living in a swift and changing age. Our na- 
tion is growing very fast in wealth, and the age seems 
to have been reached where Napoleon and George Wash- 
ington both saw through their eye of faith the greatest 
nation on earth. 

As we note the great progress that is being made we, 
as Hardware merchants, ask, What has our association 
accomplished? and we answer, It has accomplished won 
ders. 

Compare the business done by catalogue houses in 
1896 with 1904, and we must admit they have not kept 
pace with the growth of the country. That the merchants 
are guarding closer every year from buying of those who 
by their actions are against us is evident from the way 
they are getting into line. 

COMPLAINTS. 

Some complaints have been made, and justly too, where 
jobbers have been overanxious to sell goods and have 
sold general stores a complete stock of Hardware. Such 
cases are to be deplored, but we are glad to state they 
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are the exception to the rule, as but two such transac- 
tions were reported in 1904 for North Dakota. 

A few cases have been reported where jobbers have 
stepped over and gone outside, but in most cases there is 


a good reason or a misguided traveling agent that ac- 
counts for the transaction. 

The whole year’s record points to the belief that the 
jobbers as a whole are anxious to keep their lines in 
the regular channel of trade. It is not my purpose to 
name any particular house, but there are some who have 
‘aused more complaint than others, which would lead us 
to believe that they did not have quite the same interest 
in us or that their system of doing business was more lax. 

The report of the National Convention will be read at 
this session, and will show what they are doing for us. 
The past year’s work of the National Association has 
demonstrated that it is through it that the great 
results are being brought forth, and it behooves us as 
dealers to be loyal to our association and to try our best 
to induce those who are not already members to become 
such. 

In conclusion I would call your attention to Hard- 
ware mutual insurance companies. Through them has 
the door been opened whereby an entering wedge has 
been driven that will eventually reduce our rates in the 
West as they have been in the East, and I recommend to 
you the Minnesota company, which has reached that 


point in magnitude where there is no doubt of its ability 
to withstand the storms. 


Secretary’s Report. 
BY C. N. BARNES, GRAND FORKS, N. D. 

In preparing my report to read to you each year I 
find that the matter available for me to make such a re- 
port from is so similar to that of the preceding years 
that it makes me feel that the essential feature to make 
it interesting is lacking. This report, which is the 
eighth that I have been privileged to submit to you, 
will be made as brief as possible, and will contain merely 
a rough sketch of the work taken up by me during the 
past year, with possibly a few suggestions of matters 
that it may be advisable to consider while we are to- 
gether. 

ADJUSTING GRIEVANCES. 

From my point of view the past year has been a par- 
ticularly satisfactory one in the adjustment of grievances. 
Our membership having increased each year has neces- 
sarily brought us in touch with more people, and the re- 
sult has been that we have had more grievances reported 
by members during the past year than in any preceding 
one, and in the large majority of cases they have been 
satisfactorily adjusted, and in most instances without 
any difficulty; but several cases have required various 
trips of your officers for consultation. 

MEMBERSHIP. 


One of the essentials necessary for making any organ- 
ization of business men a success is to have its member- 
ship as large as possible and of good loyal dealers. This 
is the principle on which we have been working ever 
since our organization was perfected, in September, 1897. 
Thinking that it might be of interest to you to know the 
character of our growth since that time, I submit the 
following comparative table, which will give you our 
membership, also the number of Hardware dealers en- 
gaged in business in the State on the different dates of 
our annual meetings: 





Dealers Members 
Date. in State. in association. 
ea SOE EET COTTE 86 
DS csaswktburkateewse., See 106 
Is finn alias tacxigt ik ee nial wie as 112 
EL sy Asis ees Sp Sateen ee 122 
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Mr. Barnes then presented another comparative list 


showing 


North Dakota divided 


into 


counties and the 


Hardware dealers located in these counties, with the 


membership in the association. 


Continuing, he said: You will notice from this table 
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that there are seven counties in the State without Hard- 
ware dealers, and that we have members in every county 
in the State where there are dealers with the exception 
of two. In these two counties there are but two dealers 
and in the other one. While our membership is small in 
numbers as compared with other Hardware associations 
in the more populated States I believe we have much to 
be thankful for when we are able to show the member 
ship we have in good standing out of the available dealers 
we have to draw from. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

The correspondence feature of association work has 
generally been alluded to when submitting reports and in 
making mention of it in this one will say that the past 
year shows that particular feature of our work the larg- 
est of any in the history of our association. I will not 
attempt to submit any figures to you in connection with 
the mail matter handled, but to give you a rough idea of 
its magnitude will say that the money we have spent 
in postage considerably exceeds the $100 mark, I have 
felt that the free use of the mails was the best means 
available for us to keep in touch with our members and 
also for securing new members, so I have never hesi- 
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tated in any instance to make all the use I could of this 
avenue. 

It is quite probable there are some dealers in attend- 
ance at this meeting who can easily comprehend the vol- 
ume of correspondence taken up through this office from 
the number of letters that have been addressed to them. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

In all probability there is no one in attendance at this 
meeting who is not familiar with the good work that has 
been accomplished the past year by committees from the 
National associations of the jobbers and retailers of 
Hardware in causing the withdrawal of many standard 
lines of goods from catalogue houses. This accomplish- 
ment alone is worth many times more to you than the 
dues in this association for ten years would amount to; 
and this would have been impossible if it had not been for 
the thorough organization of both the retailers and job- 
bers in their respective associations. While we are in ses- 
sion I believe it is our duty to prepare appropriate reso- 
lutions showing our appreciation of the good work done 
by these comniittees. 

There is another duty we owe, and that is our loyalty 
to the manufacturers who are making this fight effective. 
We should familiarize ourselves with their goods and be 
particular to see that they are specified when buy- 
ing, as there would be but little incentive on their part in 
continuing to aid us in the way they are if we did not 
reciprocate when an opportunity presents itself. 


LEGISLATIVE WORK. 


Of late there has been some legislative work suggested 
to me by our members that it may be well for us to con- 
sider while: together and have referred to proper com- 
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mittees. One of our members thinks we should be privi- 
jeged to file liens on Threshing Machinery for supplies 
furnished and another does not want the present me- 
chanics’ lien law changed, as is now being agitated. An- 
other wants a law enacted preventing the sale of stocks 
of merchandise in bulk. To me one of the worst laws we 
have to contend with is the present bankruptcy law and 
I believe it is not approved by the average merchant, and 
if such should be the sense of the meeting would it not 
be desirable to notify our representatives at Washington 
of our disapproval of this law by fitting resolutions and 
ask for at least a revision of it? 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE. 


I am pleased to report that the mutual fire insurance 
that is being offered to us by our sister associations has 
been taken to very generally by our members, and a large 
portion of them are carrying some of the insurance with 
either the Minnesota or the National company, both of 
which, I believe, are considered equally reliable and offer 
the best of protection and at considerable less expense 
to the policy holder than the established board rates of 
the old line companies. 

During the past year several of our members have suf- 
fered fire losses where portions of their insurance were 
carried with the Minnesota company, and I believe in 
each instance the adjustment was made promptly and 
satisfactorily. I should like to see more of our members 
carry some of this insurance, and feel that those of you 
who are not carrying any of it, if you would only investi- 
gate, would not hesitate to at least divide up your insur- 
ance with the mutual companies. 


Credits. 


BY F. J. HOPKINS, JANNEY, SEMPLE, HILL & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

What is credit? Of what is it composed? Why so 
valued? As applied to your business and ours it means 
the power we possess to obtain the property of another 
without immediate payment therefor. It is composed of 
many qualifications, some of which are capital, integrity. 
ability, habits, and, in this age, the power to hustle and 
succeed. Why is it so valued? For the reason that 
modern methods make the possession of it a necessity to 
enable one to do business. More than 98 per cent. of our 
sales are on credit, and a full 100 per cent. of our pur- 
chases. 

I wish I could tell you how to make only good credits. 
It would be worth some little to me if I knew. I can 
simply say, “Do your best,” as we all have to, keeping 
in mind a few fixed principles. Your credits and ours 
are quite different, and the same rules would scarcely 
apply. There are some, however, that do, and I would 
call attention to such as honesty, ability and not being 
afraid to work. These should recommend to you every 
man applying for credit. I would also call attention to 
such as intemperance, laziness, lack of any capital and 
the man who always owes too much. These should be 
shunned. 

An account rightly opened on the proper basis makes 
easy its collection. I would suggest in all cases where 
you open a new account or after balancing an old one, if 
it is again reopened, that you would try to impress upon 
your customer that you have in mind the pay day. When 
he begins his purchases say to him, “ John, I am willing 
to give you credit and to accommodate you, but I wish 
to know at what time you expect to pay your account. 
I have my bills to meet and must figure accordingly.” 
Get fixed in his mind a time when you expect him to 
pay, and, if the conditions are right, present your ac- 
count at that time to let him know you remember the 
transaction, and it will aid you more than you think in 
getting your money. 

Credits and collections are as close relations as the 
Siamese twins; the one determines the value of the other ; 
and, in speaking of credits, one cannot ignore the twin 
brother. 

A WINNING COMBINATION. 

From years of comparison and experience covering 
the same field of operations I have found one combina- 
tion that seldom, if ever, fails to win in business. It may 
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be possessed by an individual, but more often by two men. 


It is the power to be a good salesman and also possessing 
the ability to be a good collector, and not only having the 
ability, but making use of it. This combination very often 
begins business with a limited capital, but in a few years 
it enters the list of discounters and its progress is rapid. 
CREDITS FROM THE WHOLESALE STANDPOINT. 

I have endeavored up to this time to occupy a place 
behind your office desk and to briefly outline some sug- 
gestions that I feel will aid you in extending credit and 
making your collections; but you would think I had 
inissed my opportunity at least did I not say something 
of credits from the wholesale standpoint. For many 
years the manufacturer and jobber have depended large- 
lv, and been greatly aided, in extending credit from the 
information furnished by the two leading mercantile 
agencies, Dun and Bradstreet, until they are now recog- 
nized throughout the land as the natural source for the 
distribution of credit information, useful alike to the 
jobber and retailer, and it is unfortunate that in giving 
your credits you cannot rely on some agency of this char- 
acter to ask your customer what you sometimes think 
personal questions. We have also in our house for some 
years made it a practice of obtaining from customers 
at a time when invoicing is general and the inconvenience 
least a statement showing the condition of their busi- 
ness. This we believe to be the best and most authentic 
information possible to obtain, and I desire to ask your 
hearty co-operation along this line. It must first be 
understood that the entire transaction is of a confidential 
nature, and the information is obtained only for our use 
and mutual good. The principle involved is right, be 
cause it is fair and just, that if we trust you with our 
money we should be allowed to at least form an opinion 
as to your ability to repay. Guessing is eliminated; and 
at this point I wish to say that your interest and your 
jobber’s are identical. He is almost as anxious to see you 
succeed as you are to do so; and if in these yearly ex- 
hibits which are examined with much interest the seeds of 
danger are discovered—such as overcredit or poor collect- 
ing, evidenced by heavy outstandings; overbuying as 
seen in unusually large stocks, heavy and out of propor- 
tion indebtedness, extensive land holdings, first payments 
of which have often been taken from the capital of the 
business, and light insurance—these are, with a deep in- 
terest your jobber has in your welfare, taken up and sug- 
gestions offered for the betterment of your business. 
Could you know how often some one of the above weak 
nesses appear in statements you would be surprised. Es- 
pecially is this true of insurance. If you cannot afford to 
charge your expense account each year with an amount 
adequate to pay for proper protection against loss by fire 
you cannot afford to continue in the business. 

I would also call attention to the fact that we find 
many customers who do not take a yearly inventory of 
their stock. This indicates very lax methods or disin- 
terest in your business. There are two very important 
reasons why you should take an inventory each year: 
First, to know the price of your labor and energy for the 
12 months through which you have operated, and, sec- 
ondly, to have a proper basis for the adjustment of your 
insurance in case you are unfortunate enough to be vis- 
ited by fire. 

If for any reason you object to giving personal state- 
ments to your jobber, I would urge upon you the filing 
each year with Dun and Bradstreet of such a showing. It 
has become an up to date business custom. It gives 
you the commercial rating to which you are en- 
titled and, unless your business is in a very poor condi- 
tion, will work to your good, if only to relieve you of 
unnecessary correspondence. Before dropping this sub- 
ject I wish to say that while we discount every purchase 
made, we are not too good or too large to each year give 
both the agencies our financial statements. 

SCATTERING PURCHASES. 

Another weakness we sometimes note, especially with 
merchants of limited capital, is the tendency to scatter 
their purchases. This, in my opinion, is not to your ad- 
vantage, for the reason that no house places great value 
on a trade where it is receiving only a small part of 
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are the exception to the rule, as but two such transac- 
tions were reported in 1904 for North Dakota. 

A few cases have been reported where jobbers have 
stepped over and gone outside, but in most cases there is 
a good reason or a misguided traveling agent that ac- 
counts for the transaction. 

The whole year’s record points to the belief that the 
jobbers as a whole are anxious to keep their lines in 
the regular channel of trade. It is not my purpose to 
name any particular house, but there are some who have 
‘aused more complaint than others, which would lead us 
to believe that they did not have quite the same interest 
in us or that their system of doing business was more lax. 

The report of the National Convention will be read at 
this session, and will show what they are doing for us. 
The past year’s work of the National Association has 
demonstrated that it is through it that the great 
results are being brought forth, and it behooves us as 
dealers to be loyal to our association and to try our best 
to induce those who are not already members to become 
such. 

In conclusion I would call your attention to Hard- 
ware mutual insurance companies. Through them has 
the door been opened whereby an entering wedge has 
been driven that will eventually reduce our rates in the 
West as they have been in the East, and I recommend to 
you the Minnesota company, which has reached that 
point in magnitude where there is no doubt of its ability 
to withstand the storms. 


Secretary’s Report. 
BY C. N. BARNES, GRAND FORKS, N. D. 

In preparing my report to read to you each year I 
find that the matter available for me to make such a re- 
port from is so similar to that of the preceding years 
that it makes me feel that the essential feature to make 
it interesting is lacking. This report, which is the 
eighth that I have been privileged to submit to you, 
will be made as brief as possible, and will contain merely 
a rough sketch of the work taken up by me during the 
past year, with possibly a few suggestions of matters 
that it may be advisable to consider while we are to- 
gether. 

ADJUSTING GRIEVANCES. 

From my point of view the past year has been a par- 
ticularly satisfactory one in the adjustment of grievances. 
Our membership having increased each year has neces- 
sarily brought us in touch with more people, and the re- 
sult has been that we have had more grievances reported 
by members during the past year than in any preceding 
one, and in the large majority of cases they have been 
satisfactorily adjusted, and in most instances without 
any difficulty; but several cases have required various 
trips of your officers for consultation. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


One of the essentials necessary for making any organ- 
ization of business men a success is to have its member- 
ship as large as possible and of good loyal dealers. This 
is the principle on which we have been working ever 
since our organization was perfected, in September, 1897. 
Thinking that it might be of interest to you to know the 
character of our growth since that time, I submit the 
following comparative table, which will give you our 
membership, also the number of Hardware dealers en- 


os 


gaged in business in the State on the different dates of 
our annual meetings: 


Dealers Members 
Date. in State. in association. 
ES étiiane hbleta bec. Sanne 86 
PGs kaeGdedhol Seasons. ee 106 
es scimricere sib S see. awe cee 112 
| ee ern 122 
Ns soaks oa dae oie ee Sc 135 
co EEC EOL ETRE TT OT 138 
PEs «ain cbse 0 Kade awe 262 151 
SPs bb wwe dhe sseeawcks 297 182 


Mr. Barnes then presented another comparative list 
showing North Dakota divided into counties and the 
Hardware dealers located in these counties, with the 
membership in the association. 

Continuing, he said: You will notice from this table 
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that there are seven counties in the State without Hard- 
ware dealers, and that we have members in every county 
in the State where there are dealers with the exception 
of two. In these two counties there are but two dealers 
and in the other one. While our membership is small in 
numbers as compared with other Hardware associations 
in the more populated States I believe we have much to 
be thankful for when we are able to show the member- 
ship we have in good standing out of the available dealers 
we have to draw from. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

The correspondence feature of association work has 
generally been alluded to when submitting reports and in 
making mention of it in this one will say that the past 
year shows that particular feature of our work the larg- 
est of any in the history of our association. I will not 
attempt to submit any figures to you in connection with 
the mail matter handled, but to give you a rough idea of 
its magnitude will say that the money we have spent 
in postage considerably exceeds the $100 mark, I have 
felt that the free use of the mails was the best means 
available for us to keep in touch with our members and 
also for securing new members, so I have never hesi- 
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HELGESEN, Treasurer. 


tated in any instance to make all the use I could of this 
avenue. 

It is quite probable there are some dealers in attend- 
ance at this meeting who can easily comprehend the vol- 
ume of correspondence taken up through this office from 
the number of letters that have been addressed to them. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

In all probability there is no one in attendance at this 
meeting who is not familiar with the good work that has 
been accomplished the past year by committees from the 
National associations of the jobbers and retailers of 
Hardware in causing the withdrawal of many standard 
lines of goods from catalogue houses. This accomplish- 
ment alone is worth many times more to you than the 
dues in this association for ten years would amount to; 
and this would have been impossible if it had not been for 
the thorough organization of both the retailers and job- 
bers in their respective associations. While we are in ses- 
sion I believe it is our duty to prepare appropriate reso- 
lutions showing our appreciation of the good work done 
by these comniittees. 

There is another duty we owe, and that is our loyalty 
to the manufacturers who are making this fight effective. 
We should familiarize ourselves with their goods and be 
particular to see that they are specified when buy- 
ing, as there would be but little incentive on their part in 
continuing to aid us in the way they are if we did not 
reciprocate when an opportunity presents itself. 

LEGISLATIVE WORK. 

Of late there has been some legislative work suggested 
to me by our members that it may be well for us to con- 
sider while: together and have referred to proper com- 
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mittees. One of our members thinks we should be privi- 
leged to file liens on Threshing Machinery for supplies 
furnished and another does not want the present me- 
chanics’ lien law changed, as is now being agitated. An- 
other wants a law enacted preventing the sale of stocks 
of merchandise in bulk. To me one of the worst laws we 
have to contend with is the present bankruptcy law and 
I believe it is not approved by the average merchant, and 
if such should be the sense of the meeting would it not 
be desirable to notify our representatives at Washington 
of our disapproval of this law by fitting resolutions and 
ask for at least a revision of it? 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE. 


I am pleased to report that the mutual fire insurance 
that is being offered to us by our sister associations has 
been taken to very generally by our members, and a large 
portion of them are carrying some of the insurance with 
either the Minnesota or the National company, both of 
which, I believe, are considered equally reliable and offer 
the best of protection and at considerable less expense 
to the policy holder than the established board rates of 
the old line companies. 

During the past year several of our members have suf- 
fered fire losses where portions of their insurance were 
carried with the Minnesota company, and I believe in 
each instance the adjustment was made promptly and 
satisfactorily. I should like to see more of our members 
carry some of this insurance, and feel that those of you 
who are not carrying any of it, if you would only investi- 
gate, would not hesitate to at least divide up your insur 
ance with the mutual companies. 


Credits. 


BY F. J. HOPKINS, JANNEY, SEMPLE, HILL & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

What is credit? Of what is it composed? Why so 
valued? As applied to your business and ours it means 
the power we possess to obtain the property of another 
without immediate payment therefor. It is composed of 
many qualifications, some of which are capital, integrity. 
ability, habits, and, in this age, the power to hustle and 
succeed. Why is it so valued? For the reason that 
modern methods make the possession of it a necessity to 
enable one to do business. More than 98 per cent. of our 
sales are on credit, and a full 100 per cent. of our pur- 
chases. 

I wish I could tell you how to make only good credits. 
It would be worth some little to me if I knew. I can 
simply say, “ Do your best,’ as we all have to, keeping 
in mind a few fixed principles. Your credits and ours 
are quite different, and the same rules would scarcely 
apply. There are some, however, that do, and I would 
call attention to such as honesty, ability and not being 
afraid to work. These should recommend to you every 
man applying for credit. I would also call attention to 
such as intemperance, laziness, lack of any capital and 
the man who always owes too much. These should be 
shunned. 

An account rightly opened on the proper basis makes 
-asy its collection. I would suggest in all cases where 
you open a new account or after balancing an old one, if 
it is again reopened, that you would try to impress upon 
your customer that you have in mind the pay day. When 
he begins his purchases say to him, “ John, I am willing 
to give you credit and to accommodate you, but I wish 
to know at what time you expect to pay your account. 
I have my bills to meet and must figure accordingly.” 
Get fixed in his mind a time when you expect him to 
pay, and, if the conditions are right, present your ac- 
count at that time to let him know you remember the 
transaction, and it will aid you more than you think in 
getting your money. 

Credits and collections are as close relations as the 
Siamese twins; the one determines the value of the other; 
and, in speaking of credits, one cannot ignore the twin 
brother. 

A WINNING COMBINATION. 

From years of comparison and experience covering 
the same field of operations I have found one combina- 
tion that seldom, if ever, fails to win in business. It may 
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be possessed by an individual, but more often by two men. 
It is the power to be a good salesman and also possessing 
the ability to be a good collector, and not only having the 
ability, but making use of it. This combination very often 
begins business with a limited capital, but in a few years 
it enters the list of discounters and its progress is rapid. 
CREDITS FROM THE WHOLESALE STANDPOINT. 

I have endeavored up to this time to occupy a place 
behind your office desk and to briefly outline some sug- 
gestions that I feel will aid you in extending credit and 
making your collections; but you would think I had 
missed my opportunity at least did I not say something 
of credits from the wholesale standpoint. For many 
years the manufacturer and jobber have depended large- 
lv, and been greatly aided, in extending credit from the 
information furnished by the two leading mercantile 
agencies, Dun and Bradstreet, until they are now recog- 
nized throughout the land as the natural source for the 
distribution of credit information, useful alike to the 
jobber and retailer, and it is unfortunate that in giving 
your credits you cannot rely on some agency of this char- 
acter to ask your customer what you sometimes think 
personal questions. We have also in our house for some 
years made it a practice of obtaining from customers 
at a time when invoicing is general and the inconvenience 
least a statement showing the condition of their busi- 
ness. This we believe to be the best and most authentic 
information possible to obtain, and I desire to ask your 
hearty co-operation along this line. It must first be 
understood that the entire transaction is of a confidential 
nature, and the information is obtained only for our use 
and mutual good. The principle involved is right, be 
cause it is fair and just, that if we trust you with our 
money we should be allowed to at least form an opinion 
as to your ability to repay. Guessing is eliminated; and 
at this point I wish to say that your interest and your 
jobber’s are identical. He is almost as anxious to see you 
succeed as you are to do so; and if in these yearly ex- 
hibits which are examined with much interest the seeds of 
danger are discovered—such as overcredit or poor collect- 
ing, evidenced by heavy outstandings; overbuying as 
seen in unusually large stocks, heavy and out of propor- 
tion indebtedness, extensive land holdings, first payments 
of which have often been taken from the capital of the 
business, and light insurance—these are, with a deep in- 
terest your jobber has in your welfare, taken up and sug- 
gestions offered for the betterment of your business. 
Could you know how often some one of the above weak 
nesses appear in statements you would be surprised. Es- 
pecially is this true of insurance. If you cannot afford to 
charge your expense account each year with an amount 
adequate to pay for proper protection against loss by fire 
you cannot afford to continue in the business. 

I would also call attention to the fact that we find 
many customers who do not take a yearly inventory of 
their stock. This indicates very lax methods or disin- 
terest in your business. There are two very important 
reasons why you should take an inventory each year: 
First, to know the price of your labor and energy for the 
12 months through which you have operated, and, sec- 
ondly, to have a proper basis for the adjustment of your 
insurance in case you are unfortunate enough to be vis- 
ited by fire. 

If for any reason you object to giving personal state- 
ments to your jobber, I would urge upon you the filing 
each year with Dun and Bradstreet of such a showing. It 
bas become an up to date business custom. It gives 
you the commercial rating to which you are en- 
titled and, unless your business is in a very poor condi- 
tion, will work to your good, if only to relieve you of 
unnecessary correspondence. Before dropping this sub- 
ject I wish to say that while we discount every purchase 
made, we are not too good or too large to each year give 
both the agencies our financial statements. 

SCATTERING PURCHASES. 

Another weakness we sometimes note, especially with 
merchants of limited capital, is the tendency to scatter 
their purchases. This, in my opinion, is not to your ad- 
vantage, for the reason that no house places great value 
on a trade where it is receiving only a small part of 
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it and possibly obliged to carry some of that. You can, in 

my opinion, obtain as good price results from two houses 

in a line as more, and if with your trade thus distrib- 

uted at any time you need accommodation, your business 

being a liberal one and only a few interested, you will 

find no difficulty in obtaining what you require. 
EXCHANGE ON PERSONAL CHECKS. 

I believe that the gentlemen composing this organiza- 
tion are disposed to be broad gauged, fair minded and to 
concede the jobber his own; that it would be gratifying to 
you to relieve the wholesaler and manufacturer of any 
unnecessary burden, and that there is not one of you 
but would scorn to pay his just debts at less than 
100 cents on the dollar, and in this connection I cannot 
resume my seat without calling attention to an expense 
item on our books, representing last year about $2000, that 
is unbusinesslike and unjust. It is the exchange we are 
obliged to pay your bank for the pleasure of obtaining 
your money on your personal checks. It is the hold-up of 
the country bank on the city jobber and manufacturer, 
and I believe each year this practice costs these interests 
of the Twin Cities $100,000, if not much more, and we 
seem powerless to remedy it without your help; but if 
you desire to aid us you can very materially reduce this 
expense item, and I would suggest the remedy as follows: 
In paying for your purchases either obtain from your 
bank a draft covering the amount required, which, in my 
opinion, can be procured by you without one cent of cost, 
as your banker will treat you differently from what he 
will us, in whom he has no interest; or, if this cannot 
be done, you can open an account with any of our city 
banks and make your payments, drawing your personal 
checks on an account where the funds are passed at par; 
or you can draw your own personal check on your home 
bank, learning from your banker where he keeps his 
Twin City or Chicago account, and using a rubber stamp 
stating that this check will be paid without exchange 
through such and such a bank. This cannot but appeal 
to you as fair and right, and we believe that there are 
many gentlemen in this association that do not know that 
on every check they send in there is a slight discount de- 
ducted therefrom before we can obtain your money. 


The Evolution of the Stove Business. 

BY G. L. NYE, MINNESOTA STOVE COMPANY, SHAKOPEF, MINN. 

Evolution of the Stove business may include a history 
of the industry, its growth, and its constant westward 
trend since Stove making began in the United States. 
It is not my intention to go into that feature of the busi- 
ness to any extent. Evolution of selling methods and 
methods of distribution interest the retail Hardware- 
man more. In the memory of all of us we have seen 
many changes in this particular. Right now we are 
confronted with two important problems. What will be 
the effect of catalogue house competition on the retail 
Hardwareman’s Stove business in the near future? 
Where is the jobber, with his peculiar methods of Stove 
selling, taking us? 

MAIL ORDER STOVE BUSINESS HAS ITS LIMITATIONS. 


I once thought the mail order business in Stoves would 
grow to menacing proportions. I have changed my mind 
on that score to a certain extent. I still think there 
will be some growth in that direction, but I believe it 
has its limitations. Tremendous efforts are being made 
by advertising agencies to get Stove manufacturers to 
embark in the mail order trade, and I assure you that it 
is not without some attractions. One of the advertise- 
ments from one of these agencies came to me a few days 
since, and while it was intended to stimulate the thought 
of mail order business, it had the contrary effect. It 
read: 

Tell your story where it will be heard. Don’t try to gell 
mail order goods to people who get into a big city department 
Store every day. Get out into the country; country people have 
plenty of time to read papers Country folks have just as 
many wants as city folks. Everything they buy, except the 


bare necessities of life, must come by mail from some mail order 
house. 


As I said, this advertisement had the opposite effact 
on me than the one intended. In the first place the coun- 
try folks are not the large consumers of Stoves. I think 
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you will all agree with me that your sales are larger in 
your towns than in the country; I mean in proportion to 
the population. So there is still a field for profitable 
Stove business. 

The fact that the farmer is reading will add very 
materially to the downfall of the mail order Stove man. 
Neither does he buy all but the necessities of life by 
mail. You will continue to see him in your towns, as his 
social side must be. developed, and when you see him 
talk to him, asking him if he liked his mail order Stove. 
He will eventually tell you the truth and come to see 
you the next time he wants a Stove. 

ONLY A SMALL PERCENTAGE OF STOVES SOLD BY MAIL ORDER. 

Another fact we must keep in mind is that although 
the mail order man has been making a lot of noise he 
has not distributed anywhere near the percentage of the 
total output of Stoves that many people think he has. 
In fact, up to the present time but a very small percent- 
age has been distributed by the mail order method. This 
is the result after years of pounding by numerous mail 
order concerns, some of them ranking among the largest 
retail institutions of the country. It seems to me that 
the mail order Stove business has about reached its 
limit. 

THE JOBBER OF STOVES A MORE DANGEROUS FACTOR. 


There is, however, what I consider a more dangerous 
factor recently come into the distribution of Stoves, and 
that is the Hardware jobber. This jobber reaches farther 
than the mail order man. He goes to all the country 
stores, or so-called general stores, not only in small vil- 
lages, but to the crossroads, where there is nothing but 
one small store. So far as the Stove trade is concerned I 
think this competition far more demoralizing and a much 
greater profit destroyer than the mail order man. 

If a customer comes to you and says he can buy a 
Stove for a certain price from a mail order house, you 
know just what argument to use with him, and just what 
you have to contend with; while, on the other hand, if 
he says that Jones at the crossroads 3 miles out will sell 
him a Stove for so much you do not know where you are 
at. You do know, however, that Jones will sell this Stove 
at a much less profit than you will or can, so you have to 
let him sell it and fatten the jobber. Jones doesn’t need 
any fat, and wouldn’t know what to do with it if he had 
it. This jobber is bending every effort to get an outlet 
for his goods by the above methods, and by doing all he 
can to encourage new stocks in the already overstocked 
towns. I have an advertisement, cut from one of the 
leading trade papers last summer, which will bear me out 
in this. In it a leading Hardware jobbing house gives a 
list of towns where it believes Hardware retailers can 
profitably locate. Of this list of about 30 towns 6 have 
15 to 80 population, 15 have from 100 to 300 population. 
All of these towns have from one to two Hardware stocks 
now. The balance of the list ranges from 300 to about 
3000 population. From the testimony of mercantile re- 
ports these are already overstocked from a retail Hard- 
ware standpoint. 

I think you can all see plainly that the jobber in the 
Stove business is more to be feared as a demoralizer 
than the mail order men. The jobber will continue to 
grow as the wants of the country grow, but your Stove 
business will not continue to grow in proportion, although 
the aggregate of the Stove business is larger every year. 
The evolution of the business is in the methods of dis- 
tribution. 

I do not see any reason why the West should not be 
producing a large percentage of its own consumption of 
Stoves within comparatively few years. I believe the in- 
dustry has a big future in the West. I believe that West- 
ern retailers and Western users of Stoves will have a 
preference for Western made Stoves. I hope that this big 
increase in output will be marketed through the Hard- 
ware stores and that influences which tend to cut up the 
Stove business until it means very little to the Hardware 
retailer can be counteracted. 


Wealth in Many. 
BY M. G. EVENSON, COOPERSTOWN, N. D. 


That which represents the mercantile or commercial 
system of our land was for years divided into three 
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classes—first, the manufacturer; second, the jobber, and 
last, the retailer. That this system may still be main- 
tained is our wish, as it represents the sole source of 
revenue and wealth of most of us. It surely would not 
be worth our while to examine at great length the errors 
of this system, which has stood so long, and must con- 
tinue in order to support the outlying country, that it 
may not cease to prosper as it has in the past. The in- 
dustry and commerce of a great country have always 
been regulated by the departments of the Government. 
The Hardware business of to-day must be regulated by 
a State association, which is affiliated with a national 
association, whose duty it shall be to ask a liberal plan 
of justice upon our branch of mercantile life, and see 
that no extraordinary privileges are given that will be 
detrimental to the outlying country. 


THE CATALOGUE HOUSE SYSTEM. 


Experience teaches us that the new system of mer- 
eantile life, or, as now called, the catalogue house, is 
causing the means of support of the Hardware merchant 
to be cut down too much. The capital error of this new 
system lies in the special privileges given. The follow- 
ing observations may serve to show the impropriety of 
this new system as it is now carried on: 

This new system is acknowledged to be the distributer 
of only a small portion of the goods used in the country, 
and that part so distributed is for cash in advance, and 
by means of a catalogue in which are quoted prices on 
standard goods, which the merchant in the country can- 
not duplicate with any profit to himself on a credit and 
cash basis. No doubt the manufacturer appreciates the 
cash business of the catalogue house, and, I believe with- 
out a thorough study of future results, has given special 
privileges which he should not have given. 

Surely, if all cash goes to the city and all credit to 
the country, the country being the larger, the credit will 
soon become too great for them to bear, and the new 
system having no credit to offer, what can our country 
do, as credit we must have as well as cash, in order to 
enable the country to grow and prosper and increase the 
demand for the manufacturer’s goods? 

NECESSITY OF THE COUNTRY MERCHANT. 

The country contributes to the annual profit of the 
manufacturer by the credit and cash system, which is 
much the larger and has the maintenance of the country 
at large during the greater part of the year. Unless the 
country merchant is given some hearing, so that the 
credit part of his mercantile life is regularly cared for 
by a reasonable profit, the merchant cannot prosper, and 
unless he does prosper he must look to other sources to 
make a living. When he does, what will the manufac- 
turer do with his goods that have always found an outlet 
through the cash and credit system of the jobber and 
merchant? Let our army of merchants desert the coun- 
try, and that which has enabled our country to prosper 
is taken away, as the catalogue house cannot get in close 
enough touch to enable it to do a credit business. 


THE COUNTRY PURCHASING POWER. 


The purchasing power of the country being much the 
larger, the manufacturer ought to look upon that out- 
let for his goods as a fund upon which he can draw, and 
if he injures that fund by giving special privileges on 
standard goods to catalogue houses, which enable them 
to get out of the place in which they belong—namely, 
third place—he surely is reducing the outlet for the 
largest part of his goods. 

In the past most manufacturers seem not to have con- 
sidered that the multitude of merchants, by the natural 
effort which every man has, are continually making a 
better outlet for their goods, and the special privilege will 
soon cause the efforts of the merchant to be put upon 
some line of goods that the catalogue house cannot print 
cut prices on and send broadcast. It seems therefore al- 
together improper to consider the catalogue houses any 
thing other than they are—namely, retail merchants. 

I have classed the jobber, merchant and retail cata- 
logue house as a fund upon which the manufacturer 
draws. Now let me add one of the strongest maintenance 
fund producers, that branch known as 


THE TRAVELING SALESMAN. 

A traveling salesman has a greater vaiue as an outlet 
than a catalogue sent through the mail. To say he has 
not would be to say that a deaf and dumb man could get 
as good results on the road as a live, up to date traveling 
salesman. The drummer, in mingling with his customers 
and buyers in general, keeps in close touch with them. 
Therefore it reasons out, to one who stops and considers, 
that through this being in mutual touch with the trade 
better results can be obtained for a manufacturer’s goods 
than special privileges given as to the catalogue house. 

It is upon this reasoning that I say there is “ wealth 
in many.” What manufacturer would not rather have 
this army of salesmen covering the country to help him 
get his goods before the people than catalogue houses 
located in some city, with but reduced prices on well- 
known brands of goods, and their limited circulation of 
this silent salesman as their only means of securing for 
them the business of the outside world? 

It can never be to the interest of the manufacturer 
to discourage in any respect the industry of the many. 
The greater the attention given the channel through 
which a manufacturer’s goods flow, the greater will be 
his fund to draw upon. The establishment of perfect 
justice and of perfect equality is the very simple secret 
which most effectually secures the highest degree of pros- 
perity to all. Therefore it is this building up policy we 
all want, that the country may grow and prosper. Let 
us then work intelligently and patiently,, singly and 
jointly, that we may all agree and accomplish much. 


Catalogue House Competition. 


BY R. L. SCOTT, JAMESTOWN, N., D. 


In my judgment the catalogue houses have declared 
war on the legitimate retail dealers and are pouring shot 
and shell into us from every side. They have already sen- 
tinels stationed at every point where there is business. 
These sentinels and carriers are paid by Uncle Sam. 
The catalogues are their munitions of war and are at 
work seven days in the week, beginning Sunday morning 
and working continuously until the following Saturday 
night, every day and every night, 365 days in the year, 
year in and year out, while the retail merchant goes to 
his store at 8 o’clock, looks over his mail, and watches 
around to see how business is going and hears his clerks 
tell of a few sales they have lost from catalogue house 
competition. He goes to dinner at 12 o’clock, back at 
1.30, goes to the bank and looks up a few delinquents, 
tells his clerks to keep their eyes on the gun and goes 
home at 5 or 6 o’clock, having worked about 8 hours, 
while our competitors, the catalogue houses, put in 16 or 
more, every minute of which is used in one direction, ad- 
vertising good goods and cheap goods, the very thing to 
induce people to trade with them, while the retail mer- 
chant gives about one-sixteenth of his time to trade get- 
ting. 

SHOULD STAND TOGETHER. 

I think we retail merchants should march out and line 
up as in battle. We should stand together as a unit. 
We should say to the jobber: “If you want our business 
stop furnishing ammunition to our enemies. and supply 
us with such goods as we need to fight competition,” 
pledging ourselves at the same time individually to the 
jobber that we will use such goods for that purpose only, 
and then advertise these goods along with other things, 
the same as the catalogue houses do. They offer a few 
items at cost and catch the trade. We should do the 
same, and as the catalogue competition gets stronger the 
closer we must deal. Stop saying yes to those that want 
credit and tell them why—that you can’t meet catalogue 
house competition and sell on credit. Find out who 
among your customers buy from catalogue houses, make 
a list of them, and you will be ready for them when they 
want credit. 

THE RETAILER'S OPPORTUNITY. 

Some of these people are buying from their home mer- 
chants on time and sending their money away. You can 
stop your part of that if you know who they are. Let 
them know that the fight is on and that you are in the 
battle to win. Meet any catalogue price (quality con- 
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sidered). I regard home competition one of the greatest 
drawbacks in contending with the catalogue competition. 
I am afraid to make a fight on catalogue houses for fear 
my home competitor will reduce the prices on Nails, an 
item we do not need to cut the prices on. If I say toa 
man, “I can’t credit you, because you send your money 
away to catalogue houses,” that man will go to my com- 
petitor and get credit. If my customer sends to a cata- 
logue house and buys all his Builders’ Hardware for a 
building and then comes to me for Nails I would like to 
charge him a profit, but my competitor sells him Nails 
at cost in order to get him for a customer. If every re- 
tailer would join his retail dealers’ association and at- 
tend the annual meetings and get in line, read the Hard- 
ware journals, get in step and fire at every command, it 
would not take long to control the situation. Do not try 
to stop the catalogue houses. If you are behind. catch 
up and get in the lead. If you are in the lead, work to 
stay there and keep there. 


SUM MARY. 


I sum it up like this: If the manufacturers think 
more of the catalogue houses than they do of the job- 
bers, let them sell the catalogue houses exclusively; the 
jobbers can attend to that. If the jobber thinks more of 
the catalogue house trade than he does of the retailer’s, 
let him sell to the catalogue house exclusively and let the 
retailer see to that. If the manufacturer wants to sell 
to us and sells cheaper than the jobber, then it is the 
duty of the.jobber to cut prices to meet the manufac- 
facturer’s prices, the same as we retailers have to cut 
prices to meet catalogue house competition. Make every 
jobber and manufacturer declare himself. Start at the 
head, Let the jobber see that the manufacturers confine 
their sales to the jobbing trade and let the retailers see 
that the jobbers confine their sales to legitimate Hard- 
ware dealers, and when this is done we retail dealers 
will understand better how to dodge the bullets. But 
when they are pouring hot lead into us from every side 
we do not know whether to stand or run; but when we 
know the source of the firing I think we can fortify our- 
selves and make a winning. 

Every one knows that the fight is to be made by the 
retail dealers, and if the jobbers will furnish us the right 
kind of ammunition and we do not waste it for profit 
makers we will certainly win the battle. It takes united 
action to accomplish anything. The retail dealers, job- 
bers and manufacturers should handle this catalogue 
proposition through their respective associations, and in 
order to do that successfully every one in sympathy with 
us must enlist. 


Heating and Ventilating. 
BY 0. N. ROBERTS, ROBERTS HEATING & VENTILATING COM- 
PANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Artemus Ward, who was not a great lover of snakes, 
used to say that a snake’s hole always reminded him of 
the fact that the hole belonged to the snake. To quite 
the same extent, although in not exactly the same way, I 
believe that the furnace business belongs to the Hard- 
ware dealer. Moreover, the furnace business is unques- 
tionably one of the Hardware dealer’s most valuable 
assets, because it is one of the few things that can never 
be successfully carried on by department stores or sup- 
ply houses. Fancy a 15-year-old girl with chewing gum 
in her mouth and a red ribbon around her neck making 
up an order for the material necessary to put in a heat- 
ing plant for a 14-room house. 

There are merchants who will not handle furnaces 
because they think it is impossible for furnaces to give 
satisfactory results, and their conscience as well as 
their business sagacity tells them that it is not well or 
wise to sell gold bricks to customers, no matter how eager 
they may be to buy. Now, it is easy to understand why 
a merchant should refuse to handle a line of goods in 
which he has no confidence, but why he should choose to 
remain in ignorance of the real value of warm air heating 
when there is so much at stake is a mystery. 

For ordinary residences there is nothing in my opin- 
ion that will give more universal satisfaction than up fo 
date warm air furnaces properly installed. I know there 
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is a prevalent opinion that hot water plants require less 
fuel than warm air, but my personal experience has con- 
vinced me that this is not true except in houses where 
it is impossible to secure comparatively short runs for 
the warm air pipes and a thorough system of inside cir- 
culation. 

Moreover, the difference in price between warm air 
and hot water plants will always give the former prefer- 
ence among people of moderate means, while those who 
prefer a practicable system of ventilation in connection 
with their heating plant and who appreciate the advan- 
tages of securing quick changes in the house temperature 
during the spring and fall will certainly decide in favor 
of furnace heat. ' 

There is another system of heating, however, that com- 
bines many of the good features of both warm air and hot 
water; I refer to what is known as combination heating. 
Of course, if all houses were so arranged that every room 
could be directly reached by warm air pipes there would 
be very little need for combination heat except, perhaps, 
in some very exposed corners, but there are usually in 
large houses some rooms that cannot be heated success- 
fully by any other method than hot water. 


Selling Goods. 


BY R. A. GRIM, MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY, DETROIT. 


The basic principle in merchandising is to get a profit 
on the goods sold. In order to do this a desire for the 
article sold must be created in the mind of the purchaser. 
This may be accomplished in several ways. The most 
common at present is for the maker of the article to ad- 
vertise its merits, setting forth its utility, desirability or 
virtue. This assists the merchant to market it. With 
goods of this character he must impress the buyer with 
the name of the article and connect himself locally with 
the national advertising done by the manufacturer. 

There are certain goods whose finish, form and in- 
trinsic merit make them more desirable than similar 
articles of cheaper production whose construction costs 
less, but by the glittering descriptions set forth by cata- 
logue houses are made to appear the equal of goods sold 
by the merchant. It requires tact and salesmanship on 
the part of the merchant to counteract this impression in 
the mind of the farmer. 


THIS IS THE STUMBLING BLOCK 


not only of the merchant but of the traveling salesman 
himself who fails to impress the merchant with the many 
points of merit of the goods under consideration. If you 
are selling goods that have real merit impress it on your 
customer and imperceptibly it will grow on you that what 
you are saying is a real truth, and the selling of such 
articles becomes a religion. Your indorsement 
with such a firm conviction of truth to the buyer that he 
is at once impressed with your sincerity and the sale is 
made. You can never make another man believe some- 
thing of which you yourself are not firmly convinced. 

Merchants often say to me, “I cannot sell such and 
such an article.” I am always glad to hear a man thus 
express himself. It shows conscientiousness, which is the 
real basis of all character. Here is a man whose con- 
fidence is worth something, in whom the buying public 
will soon learn to trust, and lucky is the salesman who 
secures his business. 

The one secret of all merchandising is to make the 
other man want your goods. Pick up the catalogues of 
the houses that sell direct to the farmer and their graphic 
descriptions read like a chapter from “The Arabian 
Nights.” They are trying to make the other fellow want 
their goods. The merchant and the traveler are drown- 
ing in the same stream. Let us each use the gifts that 
we are supposed to possess, 


comes 


—_—_.@--o————_—_. 


JAMES I. WEBB, Hamden, Conn., has been elected presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Mt. Carmel Bolt Company, Mt. 
Carmel, Conn., succeeding the late Willis E. Miller. Sev- 
eral important changes are being made in the methods of 
conducting the business. The company manufactures 


Tire Bolts, Stove Bolts, Rods, Rivets, Nuts and Machine 
Screws. 
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Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association. 


S was stated in The Iron Age last week, the ninth 
annual convention of the Wisconsin Retail Hard- 
ware dealers’ Association was by far the largest in point 
of attendance in the history of that organization, it be- 
ing estimated that, while the association has a member- 
ship of but little over 400, there were 350 members pres- 
ent. The convention was also a success from the stand- 
point of the interest and value of its discussions, although 
the fact that there were only three half day sessions 
made it necessary to give but limited attention to some 
topics and to omit others altogether. Provision has been 
made to have four sessions next year. 

The first session of the convention was called to order 
at 2.30 p.m. Wednesday, February 1, by the president, 
H. L. McNamara of Janesville. Mr. McNamara delivered 
his annual address, which was published in full in last 
week’s issue. Mr. Peck followed with his report as sec- 
retary-treasurer, which was also presented in our last 
issue. 

R. R. Williams, Hardware Editor of The Iron Age, on 
the invitation of the president addressed the meeting at 
length. At the close of his address the association, by 
rising vote, made Mr, Williams an honorary member. A 
resolution was passed conveying through Mr. Williams 
appropriate fraternal greetings to the North Dakota As- 
sociation, which was in session and which Mr. Williams 
had announced that he would attend the following day. 


Convention Committees. 


The following convention committees were announced : 


TRANSPORTATION: E. H. Ramm, New London. 

AuDITING: C, Ernest Dewey, Kenosha; J. Montgomery, Wausau. 

Press: J. C. Lewis, Antigo; P. J. Jacobs, Stevens Point. 

QvESTION Box: Mr. Martin, Martin & Kuebler, Viroqua; Arthur 
Heins, Tigerton. 

LEGISLATION: J. Kornely, Milwaukee; H. C. 
say. 

RECEPTION : F, Merback, 
Hessel, Antigo; O. A. 

RESOLUTIONS: F. J. Sengbush, Burlington ; 
Manitowoc; J. Montgomery, Wausau 

SERGEANT. AT-ARMS: H, Schupinsky, Milwaukee. 


Scofield, Sturgeon 


tipon: J. Hughes, Fond du Lac; John 


LaBudde, Elkhart Lake. 
Henry W. Wernicke, 


Address on Salesmanship. 

Lewis Cass Hitchcock, representing the Sheldon School 
of Scientific Salesmanship, Chicago, delivered an address 
on “ Salesmanship,” which followed the lines of Mr. Shel- 
don’s talks, which were reported fully in The Iron Age, as 
delivered at the Minnesota, Indiana and Iowa conventions 
last year. 

Greetings from the lowa Association. 

L. Lindenberg was present as a representative of the 
Iowa Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association and spoke 
briefly. He said: 

I bring a message of good will and cheer. The Iowa 
Association has been very fortunate in securing new mem- 
bers. At present we have a membership of 400. The 
insurance feature is very flourishing. We have been writ- 
ing insurance two years and our total losses are less than 


$100. This shows that the Hardware risks are the very 
best. The insurance feature is one of the best, because 


one of the most tangible, advantages of these State asso- 
ciations. It shows immediate results. Any member who 
carries $3000 to $5000 of this form of insurance can save 
enough as compared with the regular board rates to pay 
the expense of his trip to the annual convention and his 
dues as well. 


Talk on Insurance. 


Secretary Peck addressed the convention on Insur- 
He said: 


We ought to have $1,500,000 worth of insurance on 
our books and would have if every member of this asso- 
ciation was loyal to it. It will interest you to know that 
I have been instructed by the Board of Directors here- 
after to pay all fire losses in full without deducting the 
1 per cent. for cash in 48 hours, as is done by the standard 
companies, and to send the check in full without any dis- 
count, as is done by English companies. We have 401 
members in the Hardware association and if each one 
would carry $3000 in our insurance company it would 
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make a magnificent showing. Some people object to our 
requiring that they shall carry at least $500 in old line 
insurance. We have to do this because we are not in- 
surance experts and it is the only safeguard we have. 
As it is, we do not care what risks or exposures a build- 
ing has, provided its people secure old line insurance and 
give us a rate commensurate with the risk. 

We are paying to our policy holders this year 20 per 
cent. rebate on premiums and I hope will be able to pay 
35 per cent. next year. This is not an assessment com- 
pany, but there is one clause in our charter which says 
that policy holders shall be liable for three times the 
amount of the premium which they pay the association. 
That means that if for any reason our company should 
be crippled because of a great series of fires, members 
of the company can be assessed three times the amount 
of the annual premium on what insurance they carry. 
At most this would not exceed $50 or $60, and the proba- 
bility of such a state of affairs happening is very remote. 
Our company is in fine shape financially and you will get 
your money if you have a fire. We have now nearly 
$500,000 worth of insurance written. 


Stereopticon Lecture. 


R. B. Watrous, secretary of the Citizens’ Business 
League of Milwaukee, delivered a stereopticon lecture 
on Milwaukee during the first hour of the Thursday 
morning session. The lecture was listened to with great 
interest by the members and Mr. Watrous was given a 
vote of thanks at the close of his address. 


Profit on Side Lines. 


H. F. Krueger of Neenah read a brief paper on “ Profit 
on Side Lines,” which we print in full, as follows: 

Many of the old members present will remember when 
the word Hardware did not imply one-fourth as much as 
it does to-day, when our General Hardware catalogues 
were mere pamphlets compared to the enormous books of 
to-day. In the last 20 or 25 years the branches of the 
Hardware business have been greatly developed. The 
time was when three or four Stoves represented an en- 
tire line, when if a customer wanted a Wrench or a Ham- 
mer, a Saw or a tool of any kind, you had one or possi- 
bly two different sizes or styles to show him. You had a 
few common Knobs and Hinges in your line of 
Builders’ Hardware. 

We have seen great changes since those days. A line 
of Stoves to-day may be ten or it may be 50 different pat- 
terns and sizes. You may have anywhere from four or 
five to a dozen different kinds in size and style of the 
same tool. The line of Builders’ Hardware is unlimited 
in the variety of styles, finishes and designs. In other 
words, where one or two patterns of an article represented 
a dealer’s stock, he now carries a line of perhaps a dozen 
or more styles, sizes and patterns. All this tends to in- 
crease his stock of General Hardware to many times its 
former size. 


Locks, 


SIDE LINES WHICH ARE NOW REGULAR HARDWARE. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Hardware stocks are, as 
a rule, much larger than in former years, and that the 
public demands a greater variety from which to choose, 
many dealers have added as side lines in like quantity 
and assortment such goods as Mill Supplies, Agricultural 
Implements and Machinery, Bicycles, Sporting and Ath- 
letic Goods, and a great deal of extra shop work, includ- 
ing plumbing and hot water heating. Many of these can 
no longer be called side lines of the General Hardware 
business, having been so long a part of both retail and 
wholesale Hardware lines. 

OTHER ADDITIONS. 

In spite of all this increase there seems to be still fur- 
ther demand for additions to our lines. In some cases 
Lamps, Crockery, Glassware or Silver Ware have been 
added. Other dealers carry a line of Trunks, Grips and 
Hand Bags. Still others handle Harness, Wagons, Car- 
riages and Vehicles of all kinds. Quite a number have 
furniture. We ourselves added the furniture line about 
eight years ago, and it has proven very satisfactory. We 
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have given it a space on our second floor 30 x 115 feet. 
We have installed a passenger elevator, which makes our 
furniture department practically as convenient as though 
it were on the ground floor. We carry a general line of 
good, substantial goods necessary to equip a modern home, 
also a line of Baby Carriages and Go-Carts, Carpets, Mat- 
tings and Rugs, including large Rugs in carpet sizes. 
A SUGGESTION. 


In adding any side line to your regular business, it is 
much better to give this new addition a separate space or 
department independent of the rest of the stock. See to 
it that you have a complete assortment; keep the goods 
well arranged and priced with modest profits, and from 
time to time display these goods in your show windows, at 
the same time advertising them as much as the line will 
warrant. Last,and more important than all, remember the 
old adage, that “ Goods well bought are half sold.” 

BUYER SHOULD BE CAUTIOUS. 


It is without doubt a fact that under present busi- 
ness conditions the average buyer is apt to pay too much 
for goods, no matter what the line may be. You may take 
up any catalogue or price-list pertaining to any line you 
choose, and it is safe to say that at least 75 per cent. of 
the goods carry trust, combination or agreement prices. 





H. F. KRUEGER. 


Take, if you choose, your catalogue of General Hardware; 
on most of the goods, if the prices are not agreed upon by 
the manufacturers, they are by the jobbers, and with these 
conditions, unless the buyer is very cautious, he will be 
paying more for goods than the consumer can obtain them 
for from the mail order houses. 


Catalogue House Prices, Especially on Stoves. 


Mr. Krueger followed up his paper with an extempo- 
raneous address, in which he laid before the association 
many startling facts and figures in relation to the sell- 
ing prices of catalogue houses, particularly on Stoves. 
one instance being cited where a Stove which the retailer 
would have to market at $50 to show even a living profit 
was being sold direct to the consumer by the catalogue 
house at $25. Mr. Krueger said: “ They tell us that we 
must talk quality in order to prevent the purchase of 
Stoves and other goods from mail order houses, but what 
I would like to know is how you can sell to your custom- 
er $25 worth of Stove and pump into him $25 worth of 
quality talk. There are many inequalities of price on 
kindred articles. For instance, Radiators can be bought 
at from 214 to 4 cents a pound, while Water Fronts are 
charged at the rate of from 10 to 12 cents a pound. The 
last time I bought several dozen Stove Shakers I weighed 
them and found that they were charging me between 
18 and 19 cents a pound. They were common Cast iron, 
nickel plated. Why, I can go to a brass foundry and 
have them made of solid brass, nickel plated, for less 
money than that! Stoves are too high in price in pro- 
portion to the cost of materials that go into them. Even 


the Stove Bolts, which cost about 6 cents a pound in the 
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regular way, cost us 8 to 9 cents a pound in the Stoves. 
We are told that Stoves that are being sold so cheaply 
by the mail order houses are made out of poor materials 
and that that is the reason for the great difference in 
price. Suppose a Stove weighs 400 to 500 pounds; the 
difference between the best and the cheapest pig iron 
that can be used in a Stove would not be more than $4 
to $5 a ton, making the difference in cost between the 
best and cheapest iron in one Stove something like $1. 
On the other hand, they tell us that when labor goes up 
and they advance the price of Stoves it is labor that 
costs, and that 75 per cent. of the cost of the Stove is 
labor.” 

A discussion followed in which a short talk was 
made by Henry Volkmann of Kingston, who said that 
though he had been 36 years in business he felt that he 
was gradually losing his Stove trade, because he could 
not meet the catalogue house prices. Other members 
talked in the same vein, but a number stated it as their 
conviction, based on careful study, that the mail order 
houses were losing rather than gaining ground in their 
localities. 


Protesting Against Prices on Stoves. 


On Mr. Krueger’s motion a committee of five was 
appointed by the chair to draw up resolutions expressing 
the association’s protest against the present high prices 
of Stoves. The chair appointed C. E. Dewey, Kenosha ; 
O. P. Schlafer, Appleton; O. A, LaBudde, Elkhart Lake; 
J. Kornely, Milwaukee; Henry F. Krueger, Neenah. The 
resolution adopted by the committee reads as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the retail Hardware dealers 
of Wisconsin, in convention assembled, that the purchase prices 
asked by the leading Stove manufacturers for their medium and 
higher priced Stoves and Ranges are too high and not in pro 
portion to the present cost of raw material and labor entering 
into their manufacture; and be it, therefore, 

Resolved, That they adjust their prices in proportion to the 
prices of other articles manufactured of like material and labor, 
and that a copy of these resolutions be submitted to the National 
Stove Manufacturers’ Association, asking them to take action as 
to same. 


Benefits of Local Associations. 


Andrew Esser of Hartford read a brief paper on 
“ Benefits of Local Associations,” in which special refer- 
ence was made to the Hartford Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, which was organized in May, 1904, and now has 
15 members. 

The paper was followed by extemporaneous remarks, 
in which Mr. Esser said: “ This association protects its 
members against loss through deadbeats. It was started 
last April and has been the means of collecting bills that 
have been outstanding quite a number of years. We 
have a young lawyer as our secretary. The merchant 
first gives the delinquent a ten days’ notice; then if that 
fails to bring the payment the secretary notifies him, 
giving a stated time in which to pay the amount, and if 
this is not met or satisfactorily arranged the man named 
is put on the list of delinquents and he can buy no mer- 
chandise from any member of the association.” 


Question of Exhibits. 


Complaint was so general that members of the asso- 
ciation were drawn from the business session by the ex- 
hibits and exhibitors that a resolution was introduced 
by A. G. Kroncke of Madison that it be the sense of the 
association that all manufacturers and jobbers refrain 
from giving exhibits at the annual conventions. This 
resolution resulted in very vigorous discussion, in which 
the preponderance of sentiment was strongly against the 
resolution. Many argued that small dealers from all over 
the State came to the convention quite as much to see 
the exhibits as to attend the conventions and that the 
exhibits were of great value to them, as they had no op- 
portunity of seeing the new things elsewhere. It was 
finally announced that the local manufacturers and the Mil- 
waukee Manufacturers’ Association had given the officers 
of the Hardware association assurance that between now 
and next year arrangements would be made for holding 
the meeting in some larger hall or building where there 
would be ample room for exhibits and where it could be 
arranged that during the active sessions the exhibitors 
would withdraw. 
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Mail Order House Competition. 


On motion by C. E. Dewey a committee of five was ap- 
pointed to suggest plans for meeting and overcoming 
mail order and other low priced competition. 


A Few Things That Will Help the Retailer. 


James Watson of Marinette read a paper under the 
above title, as follows: 

I wish to speak of a few rules, rates and prices that 
are unfavorable and the correction of which would be 
beneficial to the retail Hardware dealer. First, I would 
mention the extras on mild steel and iron, known as 
quantity differentials—not the extras between sizes. You 
are all no doubt familiar with the fact that manufac- 
turers require us in making up a car to take a ton or 
more of each size before they will give us the price 
quoted on car lots, and on quantities of less than 1000 
pounds of any size in the car we are compelled to pay an 
extra charge at the rate of 30 cents per hundred. It has 
been suggested that purchasing from the jobber would 
be a remedy for this, but the jobber is governed by rules 
laid down by the manufacturer and conditions would not 
be changed if shipment were made from factory. 

The evils that take root from this ton limit are many. 
In the first place, it results in a very poorly assorted 
stock, and we are unable to make a living profit from the 
sale of any sizes purchased in quantities less than a ton; 
and the working capital of many Hardware merchants, 
espcially those in small cities and towns, is inadequate to 
carry large stocks of steel and iron. For example, three- 
quarter round is a good seller and of that special size 
nearly every Hardware merchant can carry a ton or 
more, but of the next larger size but a few bars need 
be carried, and yet we must pay 30 cents per hundred 
more for it than for the three-quarter round, while the 
intrinsic value of the grades is the same and brings the 
dealer the same price; and then, again, these conditions 
make it very difficult to keep track of the exact cost of 
our stock of iron. I would suggest as a remedy for this 
ton evil that we put forth an extra effort to have iron 
handled the same as Nails, the jobber getting his profit 
according to the quantity of carloads. This would estab- 
lish for the retailer a basis of cost on his stock of mild 
steel or iron. 


FREIGHT RATES ON TWINES AND CORDAGE. 

I would also like to call your attention to railroad 
freight rates as they apply to Twines. The materials 
used in the manufacture of Lath Yarn, Binder Twine and 
Rope are about the same, and one is no more expensive 
to manufacture, handle or ship than the other two, and 
to illustrate the discrepancy I would cite the rate at the 
present time on Twine shipments from Boston to Mari- 
nette. Lath Yarn and Binder Twine are classified as 
class 6 at 23% cents; Rope as class 5 at 28 cents. This 
discrepancy would cut no figure if the three commodities 
could be put into one car, but should a mixed car of these 
goods be shipped the shipping rules would be violated and 
the freight billed out at 47 cents per hundred. You will 
note that the carload rate on Binder Twine and Lath 
Yarn is the same, and that Rope, together with them, is 
rated the same in less than carload lots. Rope and Lath 
Yarn may be shipped in one car at the Rope rate, while 
Binder Twine cannot be shipped in the same car with 
either as a carload. Now, if we dealers were permitted 
to make up a carload of the three it would then be pos- 
sible for us to make a profit on Binder Twine. 

I would also like to say a few words about Cross Cut 
Saws. The manufacturers of these Saws provide for a 
margin for the jobbers, and also enforce an agreement 
that the jobber must not give any part of his margin to 
the retailer. He is to give the dealers 35 per cent. off. 
The manufacturer, however, quotes the retailer’s price 
to the larger consumer. Now, should we not ask the 
manufacturer to give a protective margin to the dealer 
as well as to the jobber? This criticism would apply to 
the manufacturers of other goods besides Cross Cut Saws. 

DEPARTMENT STORE COMPETITION. 


We also find ourselves placed in embarrassing posi- 
tions by some Stove manufacturers, especially those of 
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us who are up against the department store proposition. 
The Stove agent the dealer and informs him 
that unless he receives a satisfactory order he will place 
the line with the department store or furniture establish- 
ment. The capacity for handling Stoves is limited with 
most dealers doing a general Hardware business, and 
very often the agent who thus endeavors to frighten a 
large order from the dealer is turned down. I think the 
condition of affairs in the Stove department of our busi- 
ness could be materially bettered and would suggest that 
each member of our association be furnished with a list 
of manufacturers who sell to exclusive Hardware dealers 
only. 

It is a well-known fact that the best Hardware is 
found in the store of the exclusive dealer, and I have 
watched very closely the system employed by some de- 
partment stores to make the regular Hardware mer- 
chant’s prices appear ridiculously high. Some depart- 
ment stores handle the better grades of goods along with 
a much larger stock of seconds, thirds and inferior 
brands. As a rule they make their money on a low 
grade of goods, for which they charge enormous prices, 
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the profits on which give them a wide margin in which 
to drop down to bargains and still net a handsome profit. 


An Advertising Campaign. 


At the close of his paper Mr. Watson told of the suc- 
cess with which the merchants of Marinette had carried 
on an advertising campaign in order to protect their in- 
terests against an aggressive department store. The 
grocers, the Hardwaremen and dealers in other lines of 
goods joined together in running a composite advertise- 
ment in the daily papers, the advertisement quoting low 
prices on a great number of different lines and the intro- 
duction to the advertisement containing a strong plea 
to the citizens of the town to give their patronage to old 
established, reliable firms instead of to the department 
stores. The grocers, he said, were at first disposed to 
give up without a fight when the department stores be- 
gan advertising groceries, but the Hardwaremen inaugu- 
‘ated a fighting plan and the grocers finally came in with 
them. Later on the grocers thought they could run the 
scheme alone and fell down in the attempt. Mr. Watson 
advised the members to try the plan in other towns, sug- 
gesting that all dealers should enter into an agreement or 
contract by which they would pool their advertising out- 
lay for at least one year. 


Letter from M. L. Corey. 


M. L. Corey, secretary of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, who was unable to be present, 
sent a letter in which he dwelt on the catalogue house 
question, referring to it as “the paramount issue for 
1905,” and also on parcels post. He urged that the mem- 
bers take action protesting especially against House Bill 
No. 17,116, which is based upon the recommendations of 
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Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow, which, while it 
might prove of some slight benefit to the retail merchants, 
might prove the entering wedge for a domestic parcels 
post. Mr. Corey referred to the National Association’s 
relations with manufacturers and jobbers as of the most 
friendly character and to the outlook for future influence 


and usefulness as most encouraging and gratifying. 
Against Trading Stamps. 

The Committee on Resolutions presented the follow- 
ing: 

Recognizing the injurious effects to legitimate trade result- 
ing from the use of trading stamps, be it, therefore 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Retail Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation recommend the passage of Assembly bill 23A, introduced 
by Mr. Thieme, prohibiting the giving of trading stamps, coupols 
or other devices upon the sale of goods, and it is the sense of 
this association that each member thereof use his efforts to in- 
fluence the Assemblyman for his district to work for the adop- 


tion of this bill. ; 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to each 


member of the Legislature. 

Mr. Thieme’s bill provides a penalty of from $10 to 
$500 and imprisonment for from ten days to one year to 
enforce this act. There is nothing in the bill that would 
prevent a dealer from giving out coupons or stamps or 
checks of any kind entitling purchasers to items from his 





R. M. BURTIS, President. 


own stock. as the bill is aimed exclusively at the big trad- 
ing stamp corporations. 
Talk by Mr. Norvell. 

S. Norvell of the Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Com- 
pany, St. Louis, chairman of the Wholesale and Retail 
Joint Committee, addressed the meeting, and when he got 
through his hearers had pretty well in mind the fact that 
the jobber has troubles as well as the retailer. Mr. Nor- 
vell emphasized the fact that selling was a much more 
important operation than buying. Said he, “God have 
merey on the man who is a good buyer, but who cannot 
sell the goods he buys. If you are spending 75 per cent. 
of your time on buying and 25 per cent. on selling, reverse 
the ratio and devote at least 75 per cent. of your effort to 
selling. Every head of a mercantile house must be a 
school teacher. He must be teaching his clerks and his 
whole force up to date ideas on salesmanship. There is 
not 5 per cent. difference in the cost of the Hardware 
stock, item for item, of the poorest buyer and the best 
buyer in the State of Wisconsin, but stocks do vary 25 
to 50 per cent. in value as to their assortment and char- 
acter. There is nothing more untrue than the old state- 
ment, that ‘goods well bought are half sold,’ if well 
bought means cheaply.” 


Delegate tu the Michigan Convention. 


Cc. A. Peck, the secretary, made a report on his visit 
to the Michigan State convention, held at Grand Rapids 
last August. He said that one difficulty that Michigan 
labors under is the fact that so much of its territory is 
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west of Lake Michigan. A good many of these northern 
Michigan dealers had asked to become members of the 
Wisconsin Association, and Mr. Peck had secured from 
the secretary of the Michigan Association permission to 
take in some of them. 


Election of Officers. 


Ralph M. Burtis of Oshkosh, the present vice-president 
of the association, was elected president for the coming 
year. Emil Teitgen of Manitowoc was elected vice-pres- 
ident, and C. A. Peck of Berlin was re-elected secretary 
and treasurer, the convention expressing its vigorous 
and hearty approval of Mr. Peck’s efficient administra- 
tion. The terms of two directors, R. C. Murdock, Beloit, 
and H. C. Scofield, Sturgeon Bay, expiring, James 
Murphy, Racine, and H. F. Krueger, Neenah, were chosen 
in their places. 


EXHIBITS. 


The Republican Hotel was inadequate to the unusual 
demands for space for exhibits. As it was every avail- 
able inch of space in the first two floors was taken, with 
overfiows in the basement and on the third floor. A note- 
worthy feature in connection with the exhibits was the 
unusual volume of business that was booked. Ordinarily 
exhibitors do not expect to sell much at conventions. 


_ Their displays are made for the purpose of advertising 


and orders are only incidental. It was a matter of sur- 
prise, then, that so many orders were taken for so many 
lines—notably Stoves and Heaters. Following is an 
alphabetical list of exhibiting firms, with names of men 
in charge and goods shown: 


E. C. ATKINS & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., complete line of 
Saws. Exhibit in charge of W. E. Stalnaker, Chicago man- 
ager; S. M. Perrigo, G. W. Dunnington, P. L. Edwin, H. P. 
Hughes. Souvenir, an Aluminum Comb in the shape of a 
Back Saw. 


ArT Stove Company, Detroit, line of Laurel Stoves and 
Ranges, represented by E. J. Hahn and Mr. Arndt. 

EstaTe or P. D. BeckwitH, Dowagiac, Mich. Repre- 
sented by G. T. Adams and A. E. Rudolphi, showed the full 
line of 1905 Round Oak Stoves and Ranges. Decorated 
china Lunch Plate souvenirs. 

BARRETT Mra. Company, Chicago. W. R. McEuen, 
W. J. Walker and W. T. Adams, exhibited samples of Black 
Diamond and Amatite Roofing. Gave rubber eraser souvenir. 

CoLeE Mre. Company, Chicago, by H. L. Bangs, O. C. 
Harrison and A. D. Stewart, showed the new line of Coleized 
Hot Blast Steel Ranges, as well as the regular line of Hot 
Blast Stoves and Heaters. 


Geo. M. CLark Division of American Stove Company, 
Chicago, by E. B. Martin, line of Jewel Gas and Gasoline 
Stoves and Ranges and a new air tight Jewe! Sheet Iron 
Wood Stove. Gave a Nickel Plated Wrench souvenir. 

Cook Mrc. Company, Albion, Mich., by Bert Joseph, 
State manager, photographs of Stationary and Portable Gas 
and Gasoline Engines, from 214 to 20 horse-power. 

CRIBBEN & SExTON, Chicago, by J. W. Elliott and J. D. 
Steele, line of Universal Steel and Cast Ranges and three 
lines of Base Burners. 

ComstocK-CasTLE Stove CoMPANY, Quincy, IIl., by F. 
McCabe and J. H. Bannon, full line Economy Stoves and 
Ranges. 

ABRAM Cox Stove Company, Chicago, by J. W. Rora- 
back and H. W. Rusco, line of Novelty Stoves and Ranges 
and Classic Steel Ranges. 

DEERE & MANSUuR, Moline, Ill. M. EB. Wait, Plows: S. 
N. Vrooman, Corn Planters. Pocketbook and stick pin 
souvenirs. 

DIAMOND SprraL Mra. Company, Tinley Park, IIL, by 
J. M. Rauhoff, Diamond Spiral and Crackerjack Washing 
Machines. 

ELLIoTT Mre. Company, Warren IIl., J. J. Walton, 
Western manager, Elliott Anti-Rust Tinware. 

C. H. Foster, St. Louis, Mo., by R. M. Clark, Foster 
Side Wall Registers; headquarters St. Charles Hotel. 

Wma. FRANKFURTH HARDWARE COMPANY, Milwaukee, 
E. H. Streissguth, presented delegates with loose leaf per- 
petual want book. 

GrERMER STOVE Company, Erie, Pa., by W. W. Barrick, 
Chicago, and Henry Meinshausen, Wisconsin salesman, 
showed complete line of Radiant Home Stoves and Ranges 
and two Hot Air Furnaces. 

GEuDER & PAESCHKE MFc. ComPpANy, Milwaukee, by 
M. O. Chamberlin and R. H. Zinke, Opaline, Cream City and 
American Blue-and-White lines of Enameled Hollow Ware. 
Souvenir Ash Trays. 
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HipsBarp, SPENCER, BARTLETT & Co., Chicago, exhibited 
Sporting Goods at the Plankinton Hotel, in charge of A. P. 
Reiter and five assistants. 

Hunt, Hetm, Ferris & Co., Harvard, IIl., represented 
by B. B. Bell and Frank Colmes, Jr., Hay Tools, Tank 
Heaters, Coasters, Wagons, Sleds &c. 

JoLier STovE Works, Joliet, Ill., represented by H. W. 
Smith. Large exhibit of Moore’s Excellent Base Burner 
Stoves and Ranges. 

I’. & L. KAnN Company, Hamilton, Ohio, represented by 
Nesbit & Strayer of Minneapolis. Line of Estate Stoves and 
Ranges. 

LANDERS, Frary & CLARK, New Britain, Conn., New 
(niversal Bread Maker, demonstrated by T. L. Reddick. 

LAWRENCE Broruers, Sterling, Ill., represented by Ed. 
|’, Lawrence and B. F. Isbell. Large display of Hinges, 
sutts, Latches, Hangers and other Hardware Specialties. 

Lisk Mre. Company, Canandaigua, N. Y., gave souvenir 
iiniature Dinner Pails and Enameled Ware Dishes to ad- 
vertise its Antirust Tinware and Enameled Ware. 

LOWE BroTHERS COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio, display of 
Liquid Paints in Schlitz Hotel, in charge of H. S. Houk. 

Lyons SPECIALTY CoMPANY, Lyons, Iowa, represented by 
\Vm. Peterson. Samples of Everlasting Barn Door Latch 
and Holder and patent Cast Iron Chimney Cap. 

MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY, Beaver Dam, Wis., 
represented by Silas McClure, secretary, and James Brown, 
showed Monarch Ranges. Gave oxidized silver badge repro- 
ducing trade-mark. 

MALLEABLE STEEL RANGE CoMPANY, South Bend, Ind. 
Steel Ranges. 

MILWAUKEE PaINnt & VARNISH COMPANY, distributers 
for Peninsular Paint & Varnish Company of Detroit. Large 
exhibit with nine salesmen in attendance. 

MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY, Louis Kuehn, 
president; Wm. Jahn, secretary; J. E. Tracy and J. L. Lar- 
son. Booth built from Ornamental Steel Roofing and Siding 
containing long line of Galvanized Staples and Specialties. 
Souvenir, a Metallic Turtle Paper Weight. 

MILWAUKEE STOvE & HEATER CompPpANy, W. G. Powell, 
president ; W. J. Breese, secretary and treasurer; Mr. Illian, 
Wisconsin representative, showed its line of Milwaukee Fur- 
naces and an assortment of Detroit Vapor Gasoline Stoves 
and Heaters. 

L. J. MUELLER FuRNACE COMPANY, Milwaukee, repre- 
sented by E. S. Seims, L. J. Mueller, Jr., E. F. Schlecht 
and M. B. Garnsey, showed line of Mueller Furnaces and 
Side Wall Registers. Gave a rotary coin purse souvenir. 

1900 WASHER CoMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y., represented 
by J. F. Le Bonty, local sales agent. 

NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CoMPANY, St. Louis, 
Mo., presented each member with an Enameled Drinking 
Cup. 

JAMES E. PATTON COMPANY, sales agent for Patton Paint 
Company, Milwaukee, represented by L. W. Bowman, Samuel 
Schwartz and C. F. Ehle. Large exhibit of Paints, Varnishes 
and Sundries. Tin Dice Box souvenir in shape of a minia- 
ture Paint Pail. Also souvenir sunflower pin. 

C. A. PecK HARDWARE COMPANY, Berlin, Wis., Stove 
and Barrel Trucks, Gem and Jewel Rural Mail Boxes. 

PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., repre- 
sented by E. Steyeler, general manager of Wire Fence depart- 
ment, and E. C. Burdick. Exhibited Electrically Welded 


Fence, Field and Garden Fence and Poultry Netting. Gave 
oxidized silver badge. 
J. PRITZLAFF HARDWARE COMPANY, Milwaukee, repre- 


sented by E. G. Davies and others, gave handsome celluloid 
calendar souvenir. 


RATHBONE, Sarp & Co., Aurora, IIl., represented by 
Frank Bowman and C. N. Pratt. Large exhibit of Acorn 


Stoves and Ranges. 

Rreep Mrc. CoMPANY, Newark, N. Y., represented by 
I’. J. Frederickson, State agent. Large display of Tin and 
Enameled Ware. Metal Match Safe souvenir. 

ROBESON CUTLERY COMPANY, and RocHESTER STAMP- 
ING CoMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. J. E. Booth, D. A. Lewis, 
lt. H. Henderson and Mr. Smalley. Large display of 
Mnameled, Galvanized and Antirust Tinware, Painted Ware, 
\rgentine and Nickel Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, Razors 
nd a general line of small Edged Tools. 

SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY, Chicago, 
by A. W. Main, exhibited 1905 Separators. 
Safe souvenir. 

Srmonps Mra. Company, Chicago, and Fitchburg, Mass., 
represented by Van Dyke, Jr., W. J. Feddery and R. Bald- 

in. Large exhibit of Saws. Gold Hand Saw badge souve- 
hir. 

STOWELL Mrc. & Founpry Company, South Milwaukee, 
Wis., represented by Robert Moscrip, M. J. Evans and R. 
\. Nourse. Exhibited Boyd Hay Carriers, with new “ bring 
back” attachment. Also other Hardware Specialties. 


represented 
Presented Match 
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THe H. D. Smita & Co., Plantsville, Conn., presented 
to every member of the association a box containing two 
of their Perfect Handle Screw Drivers. 

STERLING Mre. CoMpPaNy, Sterling, Ill., represented by 
Robert Moscrip, all Steel Carpet Sweeper. 

STOWELL Mrc. COMPANY, Jersey City, N. 
by Geo. W. Faye, M. B. Hood and T. E. 
Roofing Materials. 


J., represented 
Erringer, exhibited 


O. E. THompson & Son, Ypsiianti, Mich., represented by 
O. H. Thompson, exhibited Ypsilanti line of Adjustable 
Kraut Cutters. 

Voss Mrc. CoMPANY, Davenport, Iowa, represented by 
Chas. E. Mearns, sales manager, Ocean Wave Washers. 

WeLts & NELLEGAR CoMPANY, Chicago. Line of Steel 
Goods, shown by H. M. Gay. 

WESTERN STEEL GATE COMPANY, Two Rivers, Wis., rep- 
resented by Morley-Murphy Hardware Company, Green Bay. 
C. W. Vandewalker, president; E. W. Knapp and J. H. 
Noble. Steel Gates and Post Hole Diggers. 

WHEELING CORRUGATING CoMPANY, Wheeling, W. Va., 
represented by W. J. Norris. Stamped Hip Shingles, Cor- 
rugated Stove Pipe Elbow, Tin Plate and Painted and Gal- 
vanized Roofing and Siding Materials. 

WISCONSIN Founpry & STeet WorkKsS, Milwaukee. Line 
of Steel Ranges, shown by A. M. Antoine. 


SS 


THE GROWTH OF THE ATKINS SAW WORKS 

VIDENCE of the successful development of an idea 
E is presented in the growth that has attended the 
Saw manufacturing establishment of E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Superiority in quality was the idea 
which predominated in the production of the Atkins 
brand of Saws from the casting of the steel ingot to the 
finished article. The Atkins brand of Saws may be right- 
ly entitled to its inception away back in the seventeenth 
century, when the Atkins ancestors were making Saws 
in England and have continued there and in this country 
in an unbroken line down to the present time. 

The success of this institution was primarily due to 
the mechanical genius of its founder, E. C. Atkins, who 
established the business in 1857, alone and without capi- 
tal, though endowed with abundant energy and persever- 
His knowledge and experience in Saw making 
were obtained in the Saw factory of his father, then 
operating in Bristol, Conn. But the great prosperity 
which has attended the business of the past few years is 
accounted for by the fact that not only the present head 
of the firm, H. C. Atkins, but every department superin- 
tendent, is an expert in his particular line, and quality is 
his watchword. The skilled mechanics in the Atkins 
factory (and they comprise more than half of the em- 
ployees) are the highest paid workmen in Indianapolis. 

Less than 20 years ago the factory employed about 
150 men and opened its first branch house at Memphis, 
Tenn. A short time afterward another branch 
started in Chattanooga, which later was removed to At- 
lanta. Then in rapid succession 
lished at Minneapolis, Minn.; Portland, Ore.; New York 
City; Chicago, Ill.; Toronto, Ont.; Seattle, Wash., and 
lastly a San Francisco branch was opened January 1 and 
was necessitated because of the firm’s increased business 
on the Coast, which could not be accommodated to advan- 
tage from Portland and Seattle. 

To take care of its rapidly increasing trade the firm 
is constantly expanding its manufacturing facilities and 
several new buildings have lately been equipped and put 
into operation. About 1200 men are now employed at the 
factories and 70 salesmen are kept constantly on the 
road disposing of the product of Saws and Tools, whose 
alliterative trade-mark is “ Atkins Always Ahead.” 
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THERE Was a small fire in the basement of V. P. Hu- 
mason’s store at 80 Chambers street, New York, Friday 
night, February 3. The loss was slight and there will 
be no interruption to business. Mr. Humason represents 
the Humason & Beckley Mfg. Company, William Rogers 
Mfg. Company and Chapin-Stephens Company, who are 
manufacturers of Hardware, Silver Ware and Rules, in 
the order named. 
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The New Hardware Store of 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 


SIXTH ARTICLE. 
HAMMERS. 


In Fig. 57 is shown the arrangement of one of the 


drawers in which Hammers are carried, 





Fig. 57.—Hammer Drawer. 


SAWS, BRACES AND PLANES. 
A partial view of the wall case back of the show win- 
dow is given in Fig. 58. This contains Saws, Braces and 
Planes. 





Fig. 58.—Saw Wall Case. 


Cross Cut and Rip Saws stand on the bottom of the 
case, as shown in Fig. 59, with division pins between. 
These are made of %-inch brass plated pipe fastened to 
the back of the case by floor flanges and provided with 
a cap on the outer end. The size and kind of Saws be 
tween each pin are marked on plates secured to the floor 
of the case just back of the sash sliding rail. The kinds of 
Saws hung on similar pins above include Back, Pruning, 
Plumbers’ and Joiners’. Bracket, Jewelers’ and Butchers’ 
Saw Frames are also hung on pins. 


BIT BRACES. 


The specially designed rack for Braces, shown in 
Fig. 59, is made of brass rods 11 feet long, with support- 
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ing brackets 32 inches apart. This provides for an elas- 
tic stock, a larger or smaller stock being accommodated 





Fig. 59.—Detailed View of Wall Case Firtures. 


equally well, and in either case making a satisfactory 
showing. Planes are kept on shelves above the Braces. 


OILERS. 


Drawers with partitions of unequal hight, forming 
compartments of irregular size and shape, devoted to 
Oilers and Spouts, are shown in Fig. 60. The drawer on 





Fig. 60.—Drawers of Oilers. 
the left hand side of the illustration contains Malleable 


Iron and Brass Oilers. In addition to the regular Spouts 
that come with the Oilers extra long Spouts are carried, 


Ine inowAor y 





Fig. 61.—Arrangement of Rules. 


these standing with the small end down in the front of 
the drawer. The long Spouts for the Engineer’s Oilers in 
the other drawer are especially provided for in the long 
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compartment at the side, with a low partition along the 
inner side, 
RULES AND TAPES. 


Two of the drawers devoted to Rules are shown in 
Fig. 61. It will be seen that the width and length of the 
compartments correspond to the size of each number of 
Rule, both boxwood and ivory. 

Measuring Tapes are provided for as shown in Fig. 
62, the compartments being suited to the size of the in- 
dividual kinds. 





Fig. 62.—Measuring Tapes. 


CIRCULAR SAWS. 


The illustrations already referred to of the manner 
of accommodating goods have been chosen as representa- 
tive ones, indicating the methods pursued in other lines 
in this department. The manner of keeping Circular 
Saws is shown in Fig. 63. The interior arrangement 





Fig. 68.—Circular Saws. 


of the case was built separately and put in place, conse 
quently can be taken out at any time. Saws are kept up 
to and including 20 inches in diameter, with separate 
bins for Cross Cut and Rip Saws. The two kinds of 
Saws of the same diameter are, however, in compart- 
ments side by side. 

VISES, ANVILS, &C. 


The Vise rack shown in Fig. 64 is located near the 
stairway (Fig. 2), and displays Parallel, Pipe and 
Saw Vises, Anvils, Miter Boxes, Wood Hand Screws, &c. 
The sizes of Vises are marked on labels on the edge of 
the shelves immediately below the goods. The con- 
struction and appearance of the rack and the care be 


stowed upon the orderly arrangement of the goods are 
in keeping with the entire floor, which is as artistic and 





Fig. 64 Vise Rack. 


cleanly as a well arranged and well conducted jewelry 
establishment. 
POCKET CUTLERY. 


Pocket Cutlery is kept in a showcase, sampled in 
trays, as shown in Fig. 65, the trays being 4 x 12 inches 
in size and % inch deep, the bottoms covered with red 
felt. There are 12 of these trays, which hold 240 pat- 
terns of Knives. The assortment includes American, 
English and German makes, with one, two, three and four 
blades, in cocobola, stag and pear] handles, Knives with 
the same number of blades and the same kind of handles 





Fig. 65 Pocket Cutlery Tray. 


being given a separate tray. Thus in one tray are Knives 
with four blades, pearl handled, and. in another four 
blades, stag handled. The number of each Knife is 
marked opposite the location of the Knife in the tray, 
on a celluloid covered card board strip attached to the 
outside of the tray, this insuring Knives being kept in 
the same order. The number and price of each Knife are 
marked on the blade with ink, which is easily scraped off 
without leaving any mark. The arrangement of trays 
permits all patterns of Knives of any particular make 
having the number of blades and kind of handle desired 
by a customer to be placed before him in one tray. The 
stock of Knives is kept in drawers with wood and metal 
partitions underneath the counter. 


Manual Training Department. 


An extensive business is done in supplying manual 
training schools, and a room is devoted to this depart- 
ment, shown in Fig. 66, its location being designated 
mn Fie. & The line includes wood bench work, 
wood turning, metal bench work, metal machine work and 
blacksmithing. Samples of the Tools are contained in 
showcases and in drawers under the cases. Tool Cabi- 
nets for boys and combination Cabinet and Bench for 


men are also sampled in this department. The Boys Cabi- 
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nets are fitted up with the same kinds of Tools, in dif- 
ferent assortments, as are supplied to manual training 
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other boring tools made by them a bit especially for 
electricians, as here illustrated. It is made in 11-16-inch 





Fig. 66.—Manual Training Room. 


schools. The boy accompanied by his father recognizes 
this fact, which is a great aid in making salés. 

(To be continued.) 

— @-e—_ 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 
The Stover Mfg. Company. 


The Stover Mfg. Company, Freeport, IIl., is making a 
new janitor mop in both copper and tinned finish, and is 
furnishing its line of lamp brackets in oxidized copper 
as well as in bronze finish. Additions have been made to 
the line of hard wood lemon squeezers, also extension mop, 
broom and duster handles. The company now has a very 
complete line of stove cover lifters and stove pokers. 


General Purpose Wrenches. 

The Page-Storms Drop Forge Company, Springfield, 
Mass., has added a line of general purpose wrenches, 
known as the company’s No. 300, in five sizes, from 6 to 
10 inches. The company is installing three new drop 
hammers, purchased from the Billings & Spencer Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 


Steel Handle Monkey Wrenches. 

The Bemis & Call Hardware & Tool Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., has added three sizes to its line of steel 
handle monkey wrenches, 6, 21 and 24 inch. The 21 and 
24 inch sizes are entirely new in the trade, it is stated. 


Tool Makers’ Vises. 

The Hopkinson Machine Works, Springfield, Mass., 
have added a larger size to their line of tool makers’ vises. 
It is known as the No. 2, and has a width of jaw of 7% 
inches and depth of jaw 2 7-16 inches. The jaw opens 9 
inches and the weight is 80 pounds. The vise is essen- 
tially the same as the two smaller sizes previously manu- 
factured. 


Chasse Wood Mouse Trap. 

In illustrating and describing the Chasse wood mouse 
trap, both one hole and three holes, in The Iron Age of 
February 2, made by the Chasse Mfg. Company, the ad- 
dress was incorrectly given as Middletown, Conn. It 
should have been Middletown, N. Y., where any corre- 
spondence for the company should be sent. The traps 


diameter for %-inch bushings for insulating work, has 
6-inch shank and is 11 inches long over all, which ob 
viates the necessity for putting on an extension for ordi 
nary work. It is single twist, with extension lip and 
spur and coarse thread, making it self feeding and rapid 
in operation, one of its characteristics being capability 
for boring equally well in soft or hard woods. It is tem 
pered through, oil tempered and numbered 144C. 
a 


Danhour’s Patent Tool Rack, 








The accompanying cuts show the use to which the 
three sizes of wire brackets can be put in the store, house 
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Danhour’s Patent Tool Rack, 


hold and on the farm. The brackets are made of heavy 
coppered wire, sustaining 200 pounds or more. They are 





Special Bit for Electricians. 


have several novel features for both easily baiting and 
setting. Frederic Klages, 127 Duane street, New York, 
is the sales agent for this line of traps. 

> +e 


Electrician’s Bit. 


Cc. E, Jennings & Co., 42 Murray street, New York, 
have just added to the extensive line of auger bits and 


supplied with strong wooden backs, varnished and bored 
for nails, screws or hook. The point is made that the 
brackets are designed to hold tool handles in line. No. 1, 


14-inch brackets, are for store; No. 2, 10-inch, for farm, 
and No. 3, 5-inch, for house use. The brackets may be 
used to hold scoops, shovels, spades, forks, hoes, rakes, 
mops and brooms, and are put on the market by the 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Crystal Food Holder. 


The Ware-Standard Mfg. Company, 50 Warren street, 
New York, is manufacturing the Crystal food holder, 
shown herewith. The strong glass jar is in sizes 1, 2 
and 8, respectively 10, 12 and 14 inches high and capa- 
ple of holding, for example, 344, 7 and 14 pounds of gran- 


ulated sugar, in the order named. It is designed for such 








Fig. 1.—Crystal Food Holder Suspended Under Shelf. 


materials as sugar, coffee, salt, rice, &&. The jar’s con- 
tents are protected from air, moisture and dirt by means 
of a detachable glass cone fitted with a removable hori- 
zontal valve, which is held rigidly to the jar by a fruit 
jar ring, both of which are of zinc to prevent corrosion 
and used in connection with rubber gaskets inside and 
outside. The clamping ring is nickeled and polished 
to give a fine finish. In use the jars can be suspended 





Fig. 2.—Holders Attached to Wall. 


from the under side of shelves in a closet or screwed 
against a vertical wall anywhere, iron clamps aluminized 
being furnished in either style as ordered. at a uniform 
price. After filling the jar is inverted and placed in the 
bracket, so that the contents can be drawn at will in any 
quantity, the extreme delivering capacity equaling about 
one-half of the neck space, a push of a projecting arm 
opening or closing the valve up to a quarter turn, which 
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uncovers an opening on two sides of the pivoted center. 
What is accomplished by this construction is the protec- 
tion of food materials from various contaminating in- 
fluences, at the same time by means of the air tight joints 
retaining the natural properties of the various substances 
unimpaired for reasonable periods, according to their 
character, and enabling the individual to determine in- 
stantly both the article contained and quantity remain- 
ing. As the joints are air tight and the contents resting 
on the valve disks serve as a seal, such ingredients as 
salt, sugar, &¢., are said by the company not to cake or 
become lumpy; coffee in bean or ground retains its 
aroma, and substances of any kind subject to deteriora- 
ation are better kept in a healthful and sanitary condi- 
tion and easily reached. Various vessels, such as sugar 
bowls, salt cellars, kitchen utensils, &¢., can be quickly 
filled without exposing the remainder. 
oe ine _ 


Hammocks with New Style Valances. 
In the accompanying cuts are shown new features in 


hammock valances introduced by I. E. Palmer, Middle- 
town, Conn. The valance across the head end, shown 





Fig. 1 Wide Valances on Sides and Head of Hammock. 


in Fig. 1, gives a finished appearance to the hammock. 
The draped valance, illustrated in Fig, 2, makes a hand- 
some and attractive hammock. This style of construction 
is made in all of the manufacturer's lines. Twenty-two 
medals and awards have been granted to the Palmer lines 





Fig. 2.—Hammock with Wide Draped Valance and Upholstered 
Pillow. 


at national and international exhibitions since 1863. in- 
cluding the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. The Palmer 
patterns and colorings exceed those of last year for 
beauty and design, among which are a large number of 
light and fancy shades of colorings. 


d-+o--- — 


Wm. W. Woodward, Newton, N. J., who has conducted 
a large Hardware and Implement business at that point 
for the past 40 years, has just filed with the Secretary 
of State at Trenton a certificate incorporating the Wm. 
W. Woodward Hardware Company with an authorized 
capital of $90,000. The stockholders are all members of 
his immediate family and took over the business so long 
managed by Mr. Woodward on the 1st inst. 
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Clapboard Marker No. 340. 


The marking cutters of the clapboard marker illus- 
trated herewith are parallel with the guides when placed 
against the corner board or window casing, the cutters 
being beveled on one side only to insure an accurate mark- 


GOODELL- PRATT COMPANY. 
cata 4 a tere? Ste ee 





Clapboard Marker No. 340. 


ing and a close joint. The marker can be operated for 
either right or left hand, and automatically accommodates 
itself to various thicknesses of clapboards. The metal 
parts of the tool are finished in white nickel and the 
hard wood handle is well polished. The tool is placed 
on the market by Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, 


Mass. 
— +e — 


Perfect Bread Maker. 


The R. W. Jamieson Company, 50 Warren street, New 
York, has just put on the market the Perfect bread 
maker, here illustrated, a portion of the pan, which is 





The Perfect Bread Maker. 


furnished with the mixing mechanism, being cut away 
to show the method of operation. The dotted lines indi- 
eate the curved mixing rod imbedded in the mass of 
dough. The tin pan has a dough capacity of about eight 
loaves. The mixing pan is kept in a permanent position 
on a table or shelf during the mixing and kneading 
processes by the hooked frame made of steel rod, which 
can be easily and quickly adjusted to table or ledge, 
whether 4 inch or 2 inches thick, it being necessary only 
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to press down lightly upon the end of the lever, there be- 
ing no thumb screws or other parts to mar the wood 
work. The mixing rod is mounted on the frame in such 
a way as to allow of its being tilted out of the pan, so 
that the dough after kneading can be stripped from the 
rod by merely putting a little flour on the finger and 
pushing the mass off, or a knife can be used without soil 
ing the hand. At the same time the pan can be with 
drawn from the frame and the mixture allowed to rise 
in the pan in which it is mixed. The mixer can be easily 
adjusted and as quickly removed for cleansing. In opera 
tion the mixing rod picks up the dough, which from its 
soft, spongy character tends to lag and travel slower 
than the mixing rod which draws through it, thus reach 
ing in the operation eventually every part of the mass 
and distributing evenly and mechanically the leavening 
yeast and other ingredients with the least amount of 
time and labor. This device is an improved form of the 
company’s Easy dough mixer, which was illustrated in 
these columns several months ago for use with such pan 
or receptacle as the housekeeper possessed and which the 
company still manufactures. 
———09+@.-- - 


Ideal Refrigerator Spring Hinge and Lock. 


The Stover Mfg. Company, Freeport, Ill., is placing 
on the market a line of ornamented refrigerator hinges 
and locks, as illustrated herewith. The design is new and 
artistic. The special feature of the hinge is that it is 





Fig. 1.—Ideal Refrigerator Hold Back Spring Hinge. 


a hold back spring hinge, which is a new departure in this 
class of goods. The bearing parts all work on steel pins 
to render it an easy working and long lived hinge. The 
hinge and lock are ornamental cast brass, matte finish. 





Fig. 2.—Ideal Refrigerator Lock. 


The hinges are packed % dozen pairs in a box, with 
screws, and the locks 1 dozen in a box, with screws, both 
being put up \% gross in a case, 
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The Kennedy Magazine Tack Hammer. 


Kennedy Mfg. Company, North Easton, Mass., is 
placing on the market the magazine tack hammer shown 
n the accompanying illustrations. A metallic loader, not 
ilustrated, is provided to load the tacks in the handle, as 
they appear in the sectional cut, Fig. 2. In operation the 





Fig. 1.—The Kennedy Magazine Tack Hammer, 


hammer is held in a level position, and the rod is pushed 
with the thumb as far as it will go, as in Fig. 3. The 
lower end of the hammer head is a strong magnet, which 
automatically takes the tack given out from the tack 
magazine inside the handle and presents it ready for 
hammering, when the thumb is removed from the push 
rod, as in Fig. 1. The magnetism will last indefinitely if 
the keeper provided is kept on the face of the hammer 
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is of high quality tool steel, hand ground to a fine edge, 
and tempered to the right degree, and, it is claimed, will 
keep a sharp cutting edge for an indefinite length of time. 
By the use of this device cord, from thin twine up to 





The Ring Cutter As Used 
The Manic Tirine Cutter 


heavy marline, can be cut easily, thus obviating the sore 
fingers which come through snapping twine on parcels. 
When a package or bundle is tied the end of the twine is 
caught between the knife edge and the outer surface of 
the ring proper, and by a slight movement of the hand 
the twine is instantly cut. By the use of this time and 
labor saving device an operator is enabled to do up many 





Fig. 2.—Sectional View of Kennedy Magazine Tack Hammer 


when it is not in use. If the keeper is lost any piece of 
iron or steel about the same size will answer the purpose. 
The tack can be driven by one or more blows into the 
hardest of wood without fear of hurting the hammer. 
The magazine holds 60 or more common tacks, the tacks 
and hammer being together ready for instant use. The 
hammer obviates the necessity of holding tacks in the 
fingers or mouth, and allows the holding of the article 
with one hand while using the hammer with the other. 
The manufacturer states that one can drive tacks from 





Fig. 3.—Magnet Taking the Tack. 


three to four times as fast as with an ordinary hammer. 
The device is designed for the use of carpet layers, deco- 
rators, window dressers, bill posters and for general home 


use, 
—\_4+-o———— 


The Magic Twine Cutter. 


A handy little article which serves a useful purpose 
in a wide range of work is the twine cutter shown here- 
with, offered by F. A. Richardson & Co., Dock Square, Bos- 
ton, Mass. The device is designed for use by manufactur- 
ing companies, business houses, salesmen, clerks and 
operatives of all kinds. The cutter is made in ring form 
to fit closely on the little finger. It is produced in 12 
half sizes, from 5 to 11%, according to the United States 
standard ring size, so that rings can be selected to fit 
any fingers. The cutter is operated fitting close to the 
finger. The ring itself is made of a hard metal cast- 
ing, polished and silver plated, and it is not in the way 
or an inconvenience to work at any time. The knife blade 


more packages with less effort and inconvenience. An- 
other merit is that a considerable saving in twine is se 
cured on account of being able to cut it close to the 
bundle. Where large numbers of bundles are done up 
this is quite an item of expense. 

eccsiaccindiaieiieimiliealees 


Schofield’s Economy Oven. 


Schofield & Co., Freeport, Ill., have engaged in the 
manufacture of the oven which we illustrate. This is 
intended for use on gas or gasoline stoves. The V shaped 
heat deflector throws the heat to each side and up to the 
top of the oven, making a perfectly balanced heat and 
insuring large efficiency. The oven weighs 8 pounds and 





Schofield’s Economy Oven. 


its makers claim that it will save more than three-quar- 
ters the cost of baking over the ordinary gas range oven. 
The ovens are shipped knocked down and nested, the 
weight of the dozen ovens packed being about 100 pounds 
and the space occupied being but little larger than that 
required for one oven set up. The company contemplates 
the erection of a factory early this spring to be devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of this oven. 
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Fox’s Squares and T Bevel. 





The Challenge Cutlery Corporation, Bridgeport, Conn., 
for which Wiebusch & Hilger, 9-15 Murray street, New 
York, are sole agents, has put on the market Fox’s try 
and miter squares and sliding T bevel, here shown. The 
various tools are of the same order of construction, being 






























































Fig. 1.—Foa’s Pressed Steel Try Square. 


made on special machinery devised to produce tools abso- 
lutely accurate both inside and outside and at moderate 
prices. They are all made of pressed sheet steel, polished 
and nickeled. Fig. 1 illustrates the No. 1 try square, made 
in 3, 414, 6, 8 and 10 inch sizes. The blade is graduated in 
eighths of an inch, and the beam or handle is formed of two 
pieces of pressed steel securely attached to blade. Fig. 2 


it 


Fig, 2.—Fox’s Pressed Steel Miter Square, 


represents the line of No. 2 miter square constructed in 
the same general way in 4%, 6 and 8 inch sizes. Both 
try and miter squares will be made for the export trade 
with metric graduations for those requiring that sys- 
tem of measurement. Fig. 3 illustrates Fox’s all steel 
sliding T bevel, made by the same processes, and which 
the company expects to be able to furnish in the near 
future. It is now in course of manufacture. This tool is No. 
4, and the sizes are 6, 8, 10 and 12 inches. There is a 








Fig. 3.—Fovr’s Sliding T Bevel. 


movable lever which slides either way, thereby enabling 
the user to get a good leverage when fastening the screw. 
The company also makes Fox’s combined square and miter 
No. 3 in the various sizes, which is of the same’ general 
construction. 
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Coffee and Tea Strainers. 


The American Mfg. Company, Waterbury, Conn., 
for which W. A. Lawrence & Co., 10 Warren street, New 
York, are direct representatives, has put on the market 





Fig. 1.—Tea and Coffee Strainer, Full Size. 


the coffee and tea strainer here shown, Fig. 1 being full 
size, Figs, 2 and 3 showing the actual application to the 
differing spouts of coffee and tea pots, respectively. At 





Fig. 2.—Attached to Coffee Spout. 


the bottom is a fine wire gauze strainer. The curve of the 
body metal is such that when pouring has ceased there is 
no drip, as the trifling amount of fluid in strainer re- 





Fiy. 3.—Attached to Tea Spout. 


mains in the depression. The curved wire spring is Li 
strongly attached to the body by means of two small eye- Li 
lets, which pass through the metal and hold the wire ends Li 


securely to the side, at the same time strengthening that B 
important part. The strainers are made in both nickel Bi 
and silver finishes, there being another strainer in a plain B 
shape entirely of wire with the same spout attachment, B 
lower in price. G 
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Weather Proof Iron Box Telephone. microphone is also furnishea without the switch in the 


The Connecticut Telephone & Electric Company, Meri- nandie, the necessary switch being thrown when the 
den, Conn., is introducing the new type of weather proof door is opened. In styles 12D and 12C the switch is 
iron box telephone shown herewith. The box, which is — when the door is closed, so that there can be no 
well constructed throughout, is designed for exchange possible chance of a burn out by lightning or high tension 
connection as well as for street railway purposes, ian currents, This type of telephone is recommended espe- 
for mine and police systems, and can be arranged for cially for street railway use on account of the great num- { 


magneto or common battery systems as required. The ber of telephones which can be placed on one line. The | 
company is also furnishing complete portable telephone 1 

sets for street railway use. * 

ane ane # 

i 
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Little Giant Ice Crusher. 


Davenport Ice Chipping Machine Company, Daven- a 
port, Iowa, is offering ice crushing machines, one size of i 
Which is shown herewith. The blades are made on the i 
spiral plan, so that the ice is cut, not crushed. The 


ne 
mar athe, 
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blades are so arranged that just sufficient ice feeds 
through as the cylinder revolves to cause the ma- i 
chine to run steadily and easily. The ice, being placed 
directly on top of the cylinder, feeds through of its own 
weight. After the ice leaves the blades it falls directly 
through the cylinder, completing the operation. It is 





Weather Proof Iron Box Telephone pointed out that the steady, easy cutting process relieves 

the entire machine as well as the cylinder of strain 

left hand section contains the hand microphone and light and of all liability of breaking. Power crushers like 
ning arrester. The right hand section contains the bat the one illustrated are made of different sizes for crush- 


teries, generator, ringer and induction coil, which is also ing ice for any purpose, either fine or coarse. Two sizes 
inclosed as a further protection to the parts. In the of hand power machines are made, all being constructed 
base is the gong box, in which are mounted 3-inch duplex of iron. The company also manufactures an ice crusher 
bells, which are audible for a considerable distance. The to attach to the side of ice wagons, which operates by 

















instrument is also made up without bells and the hand means of a handle on the fly wheel. 
it 
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Current Hardware Prices. } | 


General Goods.—In thie 
Goods—that is, those which 


manufacturer—are printed in 
unless otherwise stated, 
ket as obtainable by the 
from manufacturers or 


hair 


broken packages often command higher 
to larger 


prices are frequently given 

Special Goods. 
type (Roman) relate to 
who are responsible for 
represe - the the 
obtainable by retail 
jobbers. 

Range of Prices.—A 
means of the symbol @. 


ers, 
prices to 
the fair 


ee Blind— 


Domestic, # doz. $3.00 


North’s ... 10 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 


Window Stop— 


Ives’ Patent..... 
Taplin’s Perfection 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 


Anvils—American— 
Eagle Anvils # THETNS 
Wrought 


Hay-Budden, 
Horseshoe brand, Wrought 
# 


Trenton 


Ib nae ¢ 


Imported— 
Peter Wright & Sons........ # hb 10%e 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00 15&10% 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 
Apple, é&c. 


Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 


Hull Bros, Co 
Livingston Nail Co 


Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur... .7%5@15&10% 
Boring Mach, Augers. 704k 10@75 % 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist. .60@60&10% 
Jennings’ Pattern, 60410104 Be 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits....... 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.: 

No, 10 ext. lip. R. Jennings’ list. -25% 
No. 30, R. Jennings’ 40& 
Russell Jennings’... 

L’'Hommedieu Car Bits..... 
Mayhew’'s Countersink Bits. 
BENG NIB, 0. co cccavencccecss 50. 
Ohio Tool Co.’s Bailey Auge- 
Oat TRS... cccnecccscrvacccncccesed 
Pugh’s 
Pugh’s | 
Snell’s 
8 
8 


and 
ane) 


Snell's Bell eed 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist. ) 
Wright's Jennings’ Bits (R. Jennings’, 


Bit Stock Drills— 
See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s small, $18; large, 526, es 
Clark's Pattern, No. 1, d 
Ford’s,’ Clark’s Pattern 
C. E. Jennings & Co,, Steer’s Pat. 5% 


Swan’s 
Gimlet Bits— 


Per gro. 
Doble. Cut... .$3.00@3.25 
Pattern, Nos. 


1 to 10, 
$4.60; 11 to 18, $5.75 


Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz. $9.00@10 00 
Ames 20&10 
New 
Universal 
Wood's Universal... 7 

Ship Augers and Bits— 
Ford's 
Cc. E, Jennings & Co.: 
L’ Hommedieu’s 
FOR 
Ohio Tool Co.’ 
Snell's 


Common 
German 


 Hafts, Aul. 


Awls— 
Brad Awls: 
Handled gro. $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shldered. ..cro.68@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@70¢ 
Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent... gro. 31@34¢ 
Unhdled, Shldered. .qro. 65@70¢ 
Scratch Arls: 
Handled, Com. 
Handled, Socket. 
Hurwood 


Awl and Tool jete—oes 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 
Axes 
Single Bit, base 
3%, Ib.) 
First Quality 
Second Quality. . 
NOTE.—Heavier Weights add Extras as 
per regular schedule, 
Axle Grease-— 
See Grease, Avle 


.9ro. $3.50@ 4.00 
.9r0.$11.504 -. ned 


weights. ( up to 


following 
are 
Italics, 
represent 
retail Hardware 
jobbers. 


(Quotations 
goods of 
their 
small 

trade, 


range of 


Thus 33'/, @ 33! 





General 
more than 
and the prices named, 
current in the mar- 
trade, whether 
orders and 
while lower 


quotations 
made Dy one 


those 


Very small 
prices, 
buyers. 
printed in 
particular 


the ordinary 
manufactur 
correctness. They usually 
trade, lower prices 
{rom manufacturers or 


being 


prices is indicated by 
; & 10% signifies 


° 


Axles— Iron or 
Concord, Loose Collar... 
Concord, Solid Collar. ..74@5%4¢ 
No. 1 Common, Looge.. eos 
No. 1% Com., New Styles4a4! 

No. 2 Solid Collar 
Nos. 7, & 11 and 
Nos. 13 to 


Steel 
payee 


WEWATIES YS 
Nos, 15 to 18... . . M4&10@75E 10E57, 
Nos. 19 to 22.. -HEMIQATIENMES Z 
Boxes, Axle 
Common and Concord, not turned 
1b.,44.@5¢ 
Common and Concord, turned. 
lb., 5\4@6¢ 


Half Patent ib. 84,@g9¢ 


= 


Hendryx: 
SNS cava scala gikciein tee aeeAEAneewen ae 20% 
B 
Competitor Bait 
Balances— 
Caldwell new list 
Pullman 


Fishing— 


Spring Balances 60G60E5 %, 
Chatillon’s: 

Light Spg. Balances............ 40&10 
Straight Ree 40 
Circular Balances........ccccsess 
Large Dial 6 


Barb Wire—see Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow- 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib.... 
per Ub., 24@3\ye¢ 


Towel 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate.. 


Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beames.......... 40k 10@50% 
Chattillon’s No, 1 
Chattillon’s No, 


Beaters, 


Holt-Lyon Co. : 
No, 12 Wire Coppered # doz. $0.85; 
Tinned $1. 
No. ll Wire Coppered # doz. 
Tinned 
No, 10 Wire aeannane. -B doz. $75 
Western W. G. Co 
No. 1 Electric # gro. § 
No. 2 Buffalo # gro. $9.00 
No. 3 Perfection Dust 


Egs— 
Holt-Lyon Co, 
Holt, No. _ Japanned... 
Holt, No. 1, 
Holt, No. B, 
Holt, No. 3. 
Lyon, No, 2, Japanned....7 
Lyon, No. 3, Japanned.... 
faplin Mfg. Co.: 
No 60 Improved Dover 
No. 75 Improved Dover.. 
No. 100 Improved Dover 
No. 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d.. 
No. 150 Improved Dover, Bore ‘gis 00 
No. 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T’d.$17.00 
No. 200 Imp’d Dover Tumbler... .$8.50 
No. 202 Imp'd Dover Tumbler, T’d.$9.50 
No, 300 Imp’d Dover Mammoth, # 
25, 


Westen, Buffalo. .....$7.00 
Wonder (S. 8. & Co.).# gro net, $6.00 
Bellows— 

Blacksmith, Standard List.. 

60k 10@70E 10% 
Blacksmiths’— 

Inch.. 30 32 34 36 388 46 ) 
50 5.00 5.75 | 
\ 
f 
' 


2 


P gro. $8.50 


Carpet— 


-# doz. 
P doz. 
# doz. 


Japanned.... 
# doz. 


Tinned 


Each.$3.25 3.50 4.00 4. 
Extra Length: 
Each.$3.75 4.25 4.75 5.2 

Hand— 
inch... 6 7 8 9 10 
Dor... .$4.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 6.59 

Molders— 
Inch. 9 10 i! 12 1} 
Doz .$8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50 ) 
Bells Cow— 

Ordinary goods. . .T5&5Q7T5& 185%, 
High grade..... Wd 1007 106 1045 % 
Jersey oees : 
Texas Star. 


25 6.00 7.00 


Net Prices. 


OO a eee 45° 
Burton Gong 
Home, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s 
Sergeni s....60&10&10 
. meneeeeneneens * 


Lever and Pull 
Trip Gong 
Yankee Gong 


that the goods 


per cent. 


price of the 
discount to 33 

Names of 
resses of manufacturers 
so ‘Tuk IRON AGE 
gives a Classified list of 
ius serves as a 
\Mlachinery trades. 

Standard Lists.—A 
ware sIsts 


many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections. 


in question 
, and 1VU per cent. 
Manufacturers. 
see 
DIRECTORY, 
the products of our advertisers 
DIRECTORY of the 
new 
has been issued and contains the list 


ranges trom 335 


discount. 
For the names and a 


advertising columns a 
May, 1904, wh 


the 


issued 


Iron, Hardware 


‘Standard La 
prices 


edition of 


The trade are reques 


to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering thi 


quotations as correct 
Ilardware Merchants. 


Hand— 
Polished, Prass.. 
GLI QEGIE 1045 7 


Hand Bells, 


White 
Nickel 
Swiss 
Cone's Globe 
Silver Chime ‘ 
Miscellaneous— 
Rs aoe 4.5.5 edn wan lb. 24%4¢ 
Alloy Church and School 
50k LW0LSG60ES % 
Stamping Co. 


Metal 7. 
Plated. ... 0&U@iN0E10E5 7 

GUGABVETL, 
Hand Bells.... 


4(a 35 
Farm 
Steel 


American Tube & 
Gongs 


Table Call Bells 580810 
Belting— Leather— 
Eectra Hvy, Short Lap.60@60é5% 
Kegular Short Lap.. .65&10@70% 
Ntandard TOLS MIVL10% 
Light Standard WEMATIY 
Cut Leather Lacing 60410% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq, ft. 


1744@18¢ 
Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade).... 
WAGES Y 
Common Standard... .70Q@70&10% 
Standard 5 
Ratra 
High Grade........ 
Bench Stops 


See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 
Detroit Perfected Tire 
Green River Tire 
setters 
Detroit Stoddard’s Lightning 
Upsetters, No. 1, $4.25; No. 2, $7.25; 
No, 3, $10.50; No. 4, $16.25; No. £ 
$20.50. 
Bicycle Goods — 
John 8. Leng’s Son’s 1902 Mats 
Chain 
a 
Spokes 
Tubes 


6045 G0E 10% 
F0LSQI0E10 % 


Bender 
Benders and 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden. ...70&10@7545% 
Hartz St. Tackle Blocks......: 50505 
Hollow Steel Blocks, with Ford's 
Patent Sheaves 

Lane's Patent Automatic 


Junior 
Stowell’s Novelty 
Stowell’s Self 


See also Machines, 


Lock and 
30 


Mal. Iron.... 


Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 
Zinc, Crystal, &c...30€LQ@pd10% 
Boards, Wash — 
See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffei & Esser Co 
Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread) : 
*% « 6 and Smaller... .75€2\4% 
Larger and longer... ia 0 y 
Phila, Eagle $3.00 list May 2}, "99 
S0L10 % 
TOkSY 
smaller 
P55 
and longer... 
WETIG 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
3 4 5 6 
Per doz.$0.30 35 45 56 
Cast Iron Spring Foot, Jap’d: 
6 8 10 
Per 1.40 2.00 
Cast Tron Chain,Flat,Japanned: 
6 8 10 
Per doz... 1.25 1.55 
Cast Tron Shutter, Japan ned, 
Brass Anobes: 


Bolt Ends, 
Vachine, **% @ 4 


list Feb, 14, °95. 
and 


Machine, larger 


8 10 

Per . 90 1.20 
wrt Barrel Japd 8IGS8I£ 10% 
Wrt “Bronzed... .50@508 10% 
Wrt. Spring... T0km@7ME€ 10k 10% 
Wrt. Shutter... .. .50&5@50410485 ” 
Wrt. Square Neck TIATIL 00% 





and as 


useful as possible to Ret 


Wrt 
Ives’ 


Square.66 3% &10G@648 4%, & 1, 
Patent Door 


Stove and Plow 
WEG TWIT 
8214082), 


Common 
Norway Iron 
American Screw Company: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16 : Ii 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, ‘84....% hi 
Bay State, list Dec, 28, ‘99......7 ( 
Franklin Moore Co.: ] 
porwey Phila., list Oct, 16, 5 ] 
Ka Phila., list Oct, 16, 
Belinsee. list Dec, 28, ’ h 
Resch Burdsall & Ward Bolt & | 
Nut Co.: 
Empire, list Dec, 28, '99..........7 
Norway Phila., list Oct., ‘84.. 5 Lb 
Upson Nut Co.: / 
ME Ds 65s 00hecboceideves 7 i j 
Borers, Tap— \ 
Borers Tap, eH with Hanil B 
“4 1% ry, 
Per doz.. \ 
Inch 2 S 
PO B06 os xian éaex eee : 


Byte rprise Mfg. Co., No, 1, $ 
$1.65; No, $2.50 each. 


‘Boxes, amen S 
Cc, E. Jennings & Co 
Langdon 
Perfection $ ‘ 
Schatz { 


‘3580 5.60 6.40 8.00 


Ball American, $1.254 1 
Barber's SOK 10K 106 We! 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s. : ( 
Fray’ s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 


Common 


C. E, Jennings & Co i I 

Mayhew’'s Ratchet f 

Mayhew’'s puck Action Hay Pat. 

Millers Falls Drill Braces........25& 

P., 8S. & W. Co., Peck’s Pat.60&10 
Brackets— 

Wrought Steel. . .80&€10@804 1065 1 

Bradley's Wire Shelf: 
fk = eee 80K 10K 
Broken cases........ 

Griftin’s Pressed Steel.... 

Grittin’s Folding Bracket 

Stowell’s Cast Shelf.. 

Stowell’s Sink 

Western, W. G. Co., . } S 


Bright Wire Goods— , 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broilers— 
Western, W. G. 
WEES GOOG OOo vccccndocces oS 
Buckets, Galvanized s 
Price per dozen, ( 
19 ( 
Water, Regular. 40 
Water, Heavy. ‘3. 49 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. .2.30 
ee aes 2.55 


Bucks, Saw— ( 
Hoosier...... y 


Bull Rings. See Rings, B 


Butts— Brass— 
Wrought, list Sept., °96.. 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s... 

Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad... .40&10@ 
Fast Joint, Narrow. . . 40&106 
Loose Joint Fk 10a 
NEE PR ae ag at og ds T0100 
Mayer's Hinges Ta 
Parliament Butts.... 70M 


Wrought Steel- ( 
Table and Back a ? 
Narrow and Broad. on 
BEGETS 6 ick 0c ace eal 
Loose Pin 7 
Loose Pin, Jap’d TO 10 
Loose Pin, Ball and Steeple . 

wae 8s 85 ; 
Japanned ‘Bail Tip Butts. 
T4109 
Bronzed, Wrt., Nar. and In 
side Blind Butts... .55410Y% 


~~ 


ages, Bird — 


Hendryx. Brass: 


300. 600 and 900 series 
a Bronze : < 








bruary 9, 1905 


Calipers 
Calks, Toe and Heel 


-See Compasses, 


Blunt, 1 prong,....per WAk4s%e? 
S » 1 prong... .per lb., S4@s%e 
r Blunt aig ¢ 

S} j Eg 

Blunt Toe } It 65 ¢ 

Sharp 1 ¥ Ib 4. 15¢ 


Can Openers— 


04 Openers, Can 
Cans, Milk 
Patt $1 85 ) 
\ Pattern.. 1.5 2 5 each 
Patter 2.20 5 ea 
Cans, Oil— 
kami ) ( 
) ( gro., net 
Caps, Percussion 
s BE. B 5202.55 ¢ 
, per M 3ja3e¢ 
per M 40a 4e¢ 
‘ i pe VU WS. 50 ¢ 
ret . pe U 6201 63¢ 
‘Primers 
an Primers, $2 per M...20% 
L. Caps (Sturtevant Shells) 
per M... ; : » oO fo 
other primers per $1.52 1.60 


Cartridges— 
ink Cartridges: 


7 Farrer ko / 

SU, Fis eee asec iinees 1065 7, 

> cal, Rim, $1.00....... 10d 

2 cal. Rim, $2.75......0- 1065 7, 
Rh. B, Caps, Con. Ball, Swgd.$1.90 
8. B. Caps, Round Ball... .$1.49 
Central FWE......6. oi ae 
lurget and Sporting Rifle 15h5 % 


Primed Shells and Bulle ts. Lid 10 





Rim Fire, Sporting......... 50% 
Rim Fire, Military........ 155% | 
Casters— 
RUE Sas oR Kl Kees TOE 
PUES . ven ne es, 60k 1060 10485 7 
PhiladetpMa ....ccece TIQT5E10 7, 
Acme, Ball Bearing 2:00 
BOOS scsecceseces TOK 10 
Boss “Anti Fri¢ tion 70&10 
(diem (Roller Bearing)... evesentGae 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix)..........45 
Standard Ball Bearing............--- 45 
fucker’s Patent low list.... eaten 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 
Chain, Coil— 


ime rican Coil, Straight Link: 


16 % 5 16 3% 7-16 % 9-16 
7 1.40 5.10 4.15 3.45 3.30 3.20 3.15 
% % 1 to 1% inch, 
3 10 3.00 2.95 2.95 per 100 Lb. 
German Coil. .... . .60&1&10Q70 


Halters and Ties— 


Halter Chains... .60&10Q@60E10410 7 

German Pattern Halter Chains, 
liet July 24, "97...... 60410410 | 

Cow TiOssccrssvesves 60 60410 7, 


Trace, Wagon, &c. 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
6HYy—6 3, Str’ght, with ring . $23.59 
6h Y4—6-2 2, Str’ght, with ring .$24.50 
614—8-2, Str’ght, with ring . $28.00 

Y—10-2, Str’ght, with ring.$32.00 
‘orm ade 2c per pair for Hooks. 
Twist Traces 2c per pair higher than 
Straight Link. 


l'race, Wagon and Fancy 
ORGING .ncvcces GOLSEA6VE 10457, | 
Miscellaneous— 


Jack Chain, list July 10, ’93: 


TGOW wccccveess 606 1060 1085 % 
Brass 60k 10 60k 10k 10 
Safety Chain....... THATS WES 7, 
Gal. Pump C hain amas lb. 5@5%4% 

Covert Mfg. Co.: 
PNOEE o ciccecccccdeccicnrccecese {0&2 
FROIROE  ccccdccccccsccseccecsccees {0&2 
BROGE  cccccocccccomecscccesccccscs 40&2 
BNL acvetnedawieheteeddabeeacendas 40&2 
BtaTHOM cccccccccscvcccces evceséeses W&2 
Covert Sad. Works: 
PPOOEE oc ccnccececnccssscovcsccoccesoses 70 
OO Ore qenbonsecuace 10 
Hold Back...sccccccsccsscseccseeces 70 
FRG cccoccocces wocesecccereccccseees 70 
meida Community: 
Am, Coil and Halters. 40 40&5 
Am. Cow Ties..... ate ae 45¢ 50 
Eureka Coil and Halter 1a 5045 
Niagara Coil and Halter 15a KS 
Niagara Cow Ties HK 55K 1LOKS 
Niagara Wire Dog Chains. .45@50&5 


Wire Goods Co 





Dog Chain ‘ on . «+ -70&10 

Universal Dbl.-Jointed Chain......50 

Chalk—_\ From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue.... .gro. 33@38¢ | 
Carpenters’ Red..... gro. HA33¢ 
Carpenters’ White... .gro. 2528¢ 


See also Crayons 


Checks, Door— 


DORIS . vids cqveescetdinesticeces 45 
UGE. ccccceveviccesceves - 50&10 
EE inicentedibacedeantx<ta 60&10 

Chests, Tool— 
American Tool Chest Co.: 
soy’s Chests, with Tools.......... 55 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools........ 40 
Gentlemen's Chests, with Tools..30 
Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc., Chests, 
CEN, Be co cceccacagavesecs ..20 
Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters 
Ce a RP ree 50% 





yi OS ere . 50 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ 
ees GOING. va vincscccsdasde vee dd &10° 





THE IRON 





Chisels 
SocketFramingandFirmer 


Ntandard List 70410 10 
Lt Ln 
( Bb 
( I I & 5 I I 
N 10 f 
( E. J & S I I 
ng No 
a) r ( 7 
Swa 7 
, @&rd v¥ OX 
Tanged 
Tanged Fir s pOE5C JOE 10 
Buck B 
‘ i 
‘ | J & ¢ N 3 
Beha I a 
Cold lb 
Cold Chise val quality 13a lo 
Cold Chise tir qualit 114112 
Cold Chisels, ordinary wa 10 
Chucks- 
Bea Pat $8.00 & 
Prat I Driv 
Empire 
Bla mit 
Skint Pa t ¢ 
Indeper L ( 
Universa 
Comb 
lyrill ¢ New Mod 
Drill C Standard 
Drill ¢ s, Ski r Pat 
Drill Chucks, Sh P } 
a b i 
Drill Chucks, Positive Driv 
Planer ¢ CKS 
Face Plate Ja 4 
Standard Tool ¢ 
Improved Drill ¢ k 4 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination 0) 
Czar Drill 35 
Combination Geared Scr { 
Geared Scroll 4 
Independent 50 
Independent Steel 10) 
Union Dril 45 


Universal 50 
Independ ! : 





I Plate Taws.4 
Independet el F. Pla 
Westcott Chucks: 
Lathe Chue 50 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill 50 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill. .50 
Little Giant Drill, Improved 50 
Oneida Dril 50 
Scroll Combination Lathe. 50 
Clamps— 
Adjustabl Hammers’ 204 20&5 
Cabinet, Sargent’s 0& 10 
Carriage Makers’, P. S. & W. Co..50 
Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s 60 
Besly, Parallel , a 


Lineman’s, Utica Drop Forge & Toc 
Co. : 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’ 


Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable 55 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationar 45 
Sidewalk 
Star Socket, All Steel P doz $4.05 net 
Star Shank All Steel d $3.24 net 
W. & C. Shank, All Steel, #8 doz., 

7% in., $3.00; 8 in., $3.25 
Cleavers, Butchers’— 
Foster Bros aden ica 
New Haven Edge Tool Co.’s 15 
Fayette R. Plumb 3314(433'%4& 10 
L. & I. J. White.... vi ‘ ioe 

Clippers— 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Company: 
"98 Chicago Horse ve $8.75 2 ye 
1902 Chicago Horse $10.75 § 
2th Century Horse, each, $5.00...20 
Lightning Belt oo. $15.00 2 .. 
Chicago Belt .. $20.00 § 4? 
Stewart's Patent Sheep, $12.75....20 

Finger Nail Clippers 
Smith & Hemenway Co.#? doz. net $2.00 


Clips, Axle— 


Fagle, 5-16 and ® in. .75@75é105 
Norway, 5-16 and ®% in.60€10Q70 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
See Wire, d&c. 
Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware list: 
Compression, Plain 
Globe, Kerosene, 
éc., Cocks... 
Coffee Mills— 


See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars, Dos— 


Bibbs, 
Racking 
TOE 10Q 75 


Nickel Chair ilter B. Stevens & 
Son's list 40 

Leather, Walter B, Stevens & Son’s 
list eee conc 
Combs, Curry— 

Metal Stamping ; 40° 


Mane and Tail 
Saddlery Works 60& 10 


Compasses, Dividers, &c. 


Covert's 


Ordinary Goods... . .T5&5Q@ 75410 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co 
Dividers 65 
Calipers, Double 65 
Calipers, Inside or Outside 65 
Calipers, Wing 60 
Compasses . 50 
Conductor Pipe, Galva.— 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Territory Nested. Not nested. 
{1 Eastern,... .75€5 75 
B, Eastern... .75€10° M565 








Central ......7t8@6 FOE 10E5 Y 
Southern - MWETLY T0k2%, 
S. Western. ...70€5% 70% 


Terms, 60) days; 2% cash 10 days. Fac- 
tory shipments generally delivered. 


See also Eave Troughs. 








AGE 


Coolers, Water 









+ 


Coopers’ Tools 


s lools, Coo; 











I 
Cord— Sash— 
; Drab 
; White, Ce 
Ca Laid Italia 
) i, i 3 
India f(a 10 
( Nash Cord / ted..tla 
P t Russia ) it) 
Cable Laid Russia 1 
t diemp, Braided ais 
l t liemp, Twisted » 12a 
Patent India, 7 st Ral 
\ ( ize ( ] ( 
a ( N . 
A I Nos. 7 t 
Old ¢ 
\ i n Dy N 7 
Pearl I I N 
22\6 ¢ 2 ( N 5 
I st led, N 8 ind 
10 ys | 
Edd ne Braided ¢ N 6 
Harmony Cal Laid Ita N 7 
to 10 ° i 
l’eerless 
Cable 
Cable I - ¢ 
Cable 2 ¢ 
Braide 8 ¢ 
Samson, Nos » 12 
Braided, Drab Cott wb4d ¢ 
Braided Italian Hamy # Ib 4 ( 
Braided, Linen Y? mss ¢ 
Braided, White Cotton r Spot 
Massachusetts, White... It 28 ti 
Massachusetts, Drat # Ib 32 ¢ 
Phoenix, White, Nos. 8 to 12 i 
No. 7, 244¢; No. 6, 5%¢ 
Silver 
\ Drab ‘ 
A qualit White > ¢ 
B quality, Drab . x 
B ilit W ) 
Italian Hem 10 ¢ 
Linen Tho 4 
Wire, Picture 
List Oct., ’00 
85 10 10a Sod 10 f 10 f 3 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 
Sok LK 
Cradlies— 
GPO scbsisateanes pO 121%, 
Crayons— 
White Round Crayons, gr. 54G6¢ | 


Cases, 100 gro., $4.00, at factory. 
D. M. Steward Mfg. ¢ 
Jumbo Crayons gr. $3.5 
Metal Workers’ Crayons, gr. $2.5 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat { 2 
or square gr. $1.50 { ° 
Rolling Mill Crayons gr. $2.50 
tailroad Crayons mpositior Z 
gr. $2.00 J © 


Zelnicker’s Lumber: 
Red, Blue, Green ? gro. 36.50 
Black ; # gro. $4.00 
See also Chalk 
Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madison, Heavy ; $ 
Fort Madison, Light a loz. $6.50 
Crow Bars—See Bars, Crou 


Cultivators— 
Viet 
Cutlery, Table— 


International Silver Compar : 
No. 12 M'd’m Knives, 1847.% doz. $3.5 


wr Garden...... 50 


Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilt 
und Anchor . ed $3. Of 

Wm. Rogers & Son ed $2.50 

Cutters— Glass 
H. H. Mayhew Co 410 
Red Devil 8 
Smith & Hemenway C 50 
Woodward 4 

Meat and Food 

America 

Nos ! 3 644 e B 

Each $5 $7 $10 $25 $50 $60 





Enterprise 


Each $2 $3 $2.75 $4.50 $ 
Dixon's P doz. 30&10@40 
Ni l 2 { 
$14 $17.00 $ ) $ ” 
Ideal « 
Littl Giant i ; j 
N 5 10 2 
>. ) $48.00 $44 $72.00 $68.0 
N. E. Food ¢ ppers 10 
New Triumph No, 605 1 $24.0 
WN + 
Russwi } iN 1 $24.00: N > 
$27.00 Hk LOK 
Woodruff wd \& 1h 40 
No " 150 
$15.00 $18 
Enterpr Beef Shavers 2a 30 


Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons 


Slaw, Corn Grater, & 10 
Kraut Cutters, 24 x 7, 2x 8 

x 9 ‘ + 
Kraut Cutters, 36 x 12, 40 x 12 10 


J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife P doz. $3.0 
Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 
Grater ; # doz. $4.00 | 

Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: | 
Kraut Cutters..... 10% | 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife..® gr. $18@$20 | 
Slaw Cutters, 2 


Ji 
ww 
Jt 


Tobacco 
i l t, Cheap 2. 34 1$4.50 
I 0 
\ N $21; N 2 
g 0 
S XN 
® N 1s ‘ 
Washer 
Ap! Slt SOK 10K 


Eisen, Post Hole, &c.- 


I H \ 
I I HH \ TAS 
\ P P H 
\ f 
I i H I 
- H P H I) 
i { 
} | ‘ ‘ ) 
I I } 
lh $8.00 
K 7 
N P H I 
Dividers—Seo Compa 
Doors, Screen 
I’ t | | $10.50 
I’ ! 7 2 0) 
I’ I t x Thy ! $11.00 
Drawers, Money- 
Tucker *at \larn r N l i? 
d $18; N 2, $15; No, $12 
No, 4, $18 


Drawing Knives 


See Knives, Drawing. 


Dressers, Emery Wheel— 


Diamond Emery Wheel Dressers 
Dia 1 Whee Dresser ( 


Drills and Drill Steak 





Common Blacksmiths’ Drill, 
Ge Sasa duaeecevws $1L.50Q$1.75 
Breast Millers Falls Lo& 10 
Brea S. & W : {0&5 
G tomatic Dril 40K 507 1K 10 
Jol Automat Drills, Nos. 2 
and : 16 
Jol ’3 Drill Points 16° 
M F Automatic Drills.334&10 
R et, Curtis & Curtis.... 25 
Ratchet, Parker's 5 40 
Ratchet, Weston’s 334% 
Ratchet, Whitney's. P S. & W..50 


Whitney’s Hand Drill. No. 1, $10.00; 
Adjustable No. 10, $12.00 5314 


Twist Drills 
Bit Stock 604 100 604k 10410 % 
laper and Straight Shank 
604 100 60k 10&5 
Drivers, Screw— 
Screw D’ver Bits, per doz.45@a60¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, # 
doz., 2%-in., $6 4-in $7.50: 6-in 








Pere ‘ 40 
suck Bros.” Screw Driver Bits 0 
Champion ..... upeudenans ‘ 50) 
Edson ee e 60 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12..50 
Gay's Double Action Ratchet 5 
Goodell’s Auto. .50&10& 10@50G 10K 105 
Hurwood . ; 40 
Mayhew’'s Black Handle... 10 
Mayhew’'s M march 10& 10 
Millers Falls, Nos. 20 and 21 25& 10 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41, 42..15&10 
Never Turn x 60 
New Englar a Sp cialty Co ‘ 50 
Sargent & Cc ; 

Nos, 1 an 1 60 ‘ . 50K 10K 10 

Nos, 50 and 5 60&10 

Nos. 20 and 40 T0& 10 
Smith & Hemenway (Co 0&5 
H, DD. Smith & Co.'s Perfect H’dle.40 


Stanley R. & L. Co.'s: 


No. 64, Varn. Handles. .60@60&10&10 

No. 86 Ta 7T0&10& 10 
Swans 

Nos, 6 to 68 g 5 

No. 40 10% 10 

Nos, 25, 35 and 45 D& 10K 


a Trough, Galvanized— 


Territory L. C. L. 
ee Se eee 8071, 
B, Eastern f 
Central REF! 
Southern 7 2. kM W 
NS, Western . T5e€ 12! 


Factory 


Terms,—2 for cash. 


rally delivered 
Sestee Wine end Mibeus 


Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments: 


ship- 
ments gene 


S ilso Cor 


Plate Rd and Rd., Cor., 2, 3 
and 4 in 75 
Plate Rd., and Rd Cor 5 
and ) ail ri 
Perfect E Ss S. & Co 10 


Emery, ‘Turkish - 


jto46 55 to 180 Flour 





Kegs a h.5 ¢ 5lA¢ wL¢ 
% Kegs.....lb.5%¢ 5% 

\, Keys ib . be G ¢ 

1H-ib CONS, . 

10 in case 6444 - 4 6 @4 
10-Ib. cans, less — 


than 10 0 ¢ 1 ¢ 


, 8 ¢ 
tity nh ¢é 1) ¢ y ¢ 


Less quan ¢ 
NOTF.—In lots 1 to 3 tons a discount 
of 10% is given 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 


See Squeezers, Lemon, 


F eupeunens Blind— 
Zi mmerman’ lila : W&10% 
Walling’s oodles 


Cord and Weight— 


Knife. .? gr. $22@$36 | Ives =f . 40% 
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_ THE IRON AGE 





Faeseto— 
Cork Lined 50@50Ek 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined.. 
604 10 70% c 
40€10@50%, 
Md 10075 


Red Cedar 
Petroleum 
B. & L. B. 
Metal Key 
Star 
West Lock 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key. 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key 
John Sommer's Victor Mtl es 50&10 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. .60 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock 4 
John Sommer’s I.X.L, Cork Lined. ..507 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined.. 
~ 50d 10% 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined.60 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined. 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar... .! 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar.... 
McKenna, Brass: 
Burglar Proof, N. 
Improved, % and % inch 
Self Measuring: 7 
Enterprise, # doz. $36.00 40& 10 
Lane’s, ® doz. $36.00............40&10 
National Measuring, # doz, $36.40&10 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 


List revised Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands....... Wk IO@T5ES % 
Standard Brands.75&é 1061754 10410 % 
Lower Grade... .75&10&10@80¢ 107, 


Imported-— 
Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 
25, ‘97 33 1-3@40% 


Fixtures, _ Door— 


Richards pte. (© 
Universal °, 
Special, No. .00 
Fusible ois. his he ceeds enedisd hee $0.25 
Expansion Bolts............+++++ 50&10% 


Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 
Iach .. 1% 17 19 21 
Per doz.g2.15 2.85 3.25 3.75 4. 
P.. &. & W. : 
Reading Hardware Co 
Sargent 's 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone ener. 
doz. $6.00 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 
Heavy 50&10& 10 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Li ee tis 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors, 


Forks— 


NOTE. —- Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 

Iowa Dig-Ezy Potato 
Victor, 

Victor, Manure 
Victor, Header 
Champion, Hay 
Champion, Header 
Champion, Manure 
Columbia, 

Columbia, Manure 
Columbia, Spading 
eunere Wood Barley 

& ©. Potato Digger 
re Hay 
Acme Manure, 4 tine 
Dakota Header...... 

Jackson Steel Barley. 

Kansas Header 

W. & C. Favorite Wood Barle; 
Plated.—See Spoons. 


Frames— Saw— 
White, S'g't Bar, per doz .75@80¢ 
Red, S’q’t Bar, per doz. .$1.00@1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.50 

Freezers, Ice Cream— 
re Ser eS Eee ee 
Bach ...$1.25 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 

Fruit and Jelly Presses— 

See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 

Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 

Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp 
Cotton 
Waterproof Sgl. Taped.. 


Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 


7 
= 


aS 


a 


mde D 
uo 
1042%% 


Missattotencee and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern .80€10@80Ek 1045 % 
Gauges— 
Marking, Mortise, &c 
50k 10k 5@50E 104 1085 % 


Chapin-Stephens Co. : 
Marking, Mortise, &c.50&10@50& 10&10% 


Scholl’s Patent 

Door Hangers 
Stanley R, & 
wa 

fire, Brown & Sha 8 
Wire. Morse’s ~ 
Wire. P 


Gimlets— 


50&10@50& 1010" 


Co.'s Butt and 
2W@W& Bans 


Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 
‘ ments, per gro. 
Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00: 2, $2.30 
Spike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00; 2, $4.30 
Nail, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$2.30; 2, $2.60 
Spike, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$5.90; 2, $4.60 


Chapin-Stephens Co 


Glass, Gnantens Window 
See Trade Report. 


Glasses, Level— 
69@60&10&10% 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 


Bottles or Cans, with Brush.. 
25.50% 
Cans (% pts., pts., qts., % gal.. 
DUG). cue rbeccdcrvteaed BWassy 
International Glue Co, (Martin’s)... 
410& 


Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade... .gro. gee 50 


Dixon’s Everlasting..10-Ib pails, ez Loe 
Dixon’s Everlasting. i x 


Grips, Nipple— 


Perfect Nipple Grips 40&10K2 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg. Co 3344@33's& 10%, 


Grindstones— 


Bicycle Emery Grinder 
Bicycle Grindstones, each..... 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 
snproved Family Grindstones, 
per inch, @ doz.............. $2. 
o— Mower and Tool Grinder, 


ach p) 
Velen Ball Bearing, Mounted, Angle 
Iron Frames, each... ......seccssess $2 5 


Flattors and Ties— 
Covert Mfg. Co. 
Web 


Jute Rope.... 

Sisal Rope 

Cotton Rope. 

Hemp Rope 
Covert's Saddlery Works: 

Web and Leather Halters 7 

Jute and Manila Rope Halters 
Sisal Rope Halters. 60&20 
Jute, Manila and Cottca Rope “Ties. 70? 
Sisal Rope Ties 60& 


Hammers— 

Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’ ...40&10@40& 10&10% 
Heller’s Farriers.......40&10@40&10&10 
Magnetic Tack, Nos. 1, 2, 3. $1.25, 
ot ee 40@40.& 108 10% 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox 40&10&5° 
Fayette R. Plumb: 

Plumb, A. E. 


Engineers’ and B. 


Machinists’ Hamme rs. 50&6@50& 10&5” 
Riveting and Tinners’............... 
ee 
Sargent’s C. S. New List.......... 
Heavy itarameore and 
Sledges— 
Under 3 1b., per Ib. 50¢ 
806 104 10@85 %, 
3 to 5 lb., per Ib. 40¢ 
804 104 1085 % 
Over 5 1b., per Ib 30¢. .85@85410% 
Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..lb. 94@10¢ 


Handles— 
Agricultural Tool Handles 


Ave, Pick, &c. ... .CO&5 @604 1045 
Hoe. Rake, &c. reesote? 
Fork, Shorel, Spade, €c.: 
Long Handles. -QH0ESY, 
RO cccbaxeveneans 40%, 


Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 


Atkins’ meee 
( *hampion 
Disston’s 


Mechanics’ Tool aaeliiee 


Auger, assorted. . .gro. $2.50@$2.85 
Brad Aw gro, $1.65@$1.85 
Chisel Handles: 
Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. 
assorted . $2. 4000$2.65 
Hickory Tanged Firmer. gro. 
assorted 2.152 $2.40 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro. 
assorted $1.75@$1.95 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. 
assorted $1.45@$1.60 
Hickory Socket Framing, gro. 
ra assorted $1.6000$1.75 
Vile, ‘te gro. $1.30@$1. 
Hammer, Hatchet, Ave, Gen - 
60€ 10604 10-£ 10% 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 
80€85¢ > Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz. 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 
Fore, doz. 45¢; Fore, Bolted.90¢ 
Chapin-Stenhens Co.: 
Carving Tool 
Chisel 


Saw and Plane 
Screw Driv 


er 40@ 40. 
Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Auger 
Handles 15&10% 


Nicholson Simplicity File Handle.... 
0. $0.85@$1.50 
Hangers— 
NOTE —Barn Door Hangers are gen 
pw y Mwy per pair, without track, 


and rlor Door Han 
coith tracks ae gers per double se 


Barn Door, New Pattern, Rowhkd 
Groove, Ri er: 
Inch 8 


4 
Single Bos. $0.90 1.25 160 136 2.50 


Barn Door, New England Pat- 
tern, Check oe Re gular: 
Inch ... 4 5 6 
Single Doz.... ‘si 30 1.85 2.50 3.06 
Allith Mfg. Co.: 
Reliable, No. per doz. $8.00 
Mellawe, NO. B.si%20000005 per doz. $9.60 
Chicago Spring Butt Co. : 
Friction 25% | 
Oscillating 
Big 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. 
Baggage Car Door 
Elevator 
Railroad 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 
Loose Axle 60&10&5 
Roller Bearing. 70&5 
Grittin Mfg. Co. 
Solid Axle, No. 10 ee f 
Roller Bearing, No. ne 00.70%, 
oe pasting. * o. 


Hinged Hangers, $16.00.. *160&10% 
Lane Bros. Co.: 

Parlor, Ball Bearing $4. 00 

Parlor, Standard Te 

Parlor, No. 105... 

Parlor, New Mode 

Parlor, New Champior 25 

Barn Door, Standard. GOK10K 2! 2 


( ‘overed 

Special 
Lawrence Bros. : 

Advance 

Cleveland 

Clipper, No, 75 

Crown Pa 
Easy Parlor Door, Dbl. Sets, 

$2.50; Single Sets, $1.25. 
Giant 

Hummer 

New Y 

Peerless 

eterting 


No. 1, ‘Bpectal, sis 

No. 2, Standard, $18 

Hinged Hangers, $16 
Meyers’ Stayon Hangers nbenan 60, 
Richards Mfg. Co. 

Pioneer Wood Track No. 3..$2.15 
Ball B’r’g Stl Track No. 10. > 40 
Roller Br’g St’l Track No. 12. $2.30 
Ball B’r’g St'l Track No, 13.92.40 
Roller B’r'g St'l Track No, 14.$2.30 
Hero, Adj. Track No. 

Adjust ible Track Tandem Trol- 

ley Track No. 16 

Seal, Steel Track No. 

Auto Adj. Track No. 2: 
Trolley B. D, No. 17... 
Trolley F D. No. 120... 
Trolley F. LD. No, 

Trolley F. Db. No. 


° 


Tandem No, 44... 
Trolley F, p* No. 
Palace, Adjustable 
132 . 


Royal. 
122 


Ives’ Wood Track No, 

Trolley B. D. No. 20... 
Trolley B. D. No, 24. 
Trolley B. D. No, 27. 

Trolley B. D. No, 1. 
er _neaeings Nos. 39, 40, 41, 


~—— 


Extra 5@10% often given. 


Anti- friction No, 60410 
Folding Tandem No. "48 60%, 
Folding Door B. B. Swivel No. 
30 

Safety Door Hanger Co.: 

Storm King Safety 
U, 8. Standard Hinge. 
Stowell Mfg. & Foun ry “Co. : 

Acme Parlor Ball Bearing....40% 

Ajax Hinge Door 

Apex Parlor Door. 

Atlas 

Baggage Car Door.. 

Climax Anti-Friction. 

Elevator 

Express 

Freight Car Door.. 

Interstate 

Lundy Parlor Door.. 

Magic 

Matchless 

Nansen 

Parlor Door.. 

Railroad 

Rex Hinge Door.. 

Street Car IL 

Steel. Nos. 300, 404, 500.... 

Underwriters’ Fire 


Zenith for Wood Track... .50& 
A. L. Sweet Iron Works: 
Check Back 


?. 
Western Pattern. 70%, 
Taylor & Boggis F’y Co.’s Kid- 
der’s Roller Bearing. W&15&104&5% 
Wilcox Mfg. Co.: 
Bike Roller Bearing 
Cc. J. Roller Bearing 
Cycle Ball Bearing 
Dwarf Ball Bearing 
Ives, Wood Track 
L. T. Roller Bearing, . 
New_Era Roller Bearing. “50a 10° 
O. K, Roller Bearing. 60K 1085 ° 
Prindle, Wood Trac 60° 
Richards’ Wood Track 
Richards’ Steel Track 
Spencer Roller Bearing.... 
Tandem, Nos. 1 and 2 60 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing. .40°% 
Velvet 
Wilcox Auditorium Ball B'r’g.2 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123. 40 
Wilcox Ely. Door, Nos. 
and 1 
Wilcox Ely. Door. No. 132.. 
Wilcox Fire Trolley, Roiier 
Bearing 30 
Wilcox fe Roy Noiseless Ball 
Bearin, 40° 
Wilcox New Century. -50& 10& 10° 
Wilcox O, K. 8 02 OZ 
Wilcox O. K. 1 50° 
Wilcox Trolley Ball Bearing. .40° 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge. 
Ball Bearing 40% J 
For Track, see Rail. 
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Hangers— Garment 
Pullman Trouser, No. 1....8 gro. $9 
Pullman Trouser, No. 4....# gro. $24 
Victor Folding ». $9. 
Western, Wa. GB. GO.cccccccceeces THK 

Gate— 


Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz 
net 4 


Hasps— 
McKinney's Perfect Hasp, # doz 


Hatchets— 


Regular list, first quality.40&? 
Second quality $1.00 per doz. 
than first quality. 
ae Carriage— 
75; No. 5B, $2.00; N 
d ‘ No, 7D, $3.0 
— "3K, “$3. 3: ‘No. £ Eee sess 
Clark Coal, # doz, $0.75......... 
Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. I; 
Niagara ; Clark’s 0. P 
Clark’s Tip; anne. ) 
No, 
Doz. pair 
Mortise Shutter: 
(L. & P., O. 8., Divie, &c.) 
No. mm 2 2% 
Doz. pair $0.70 65 60 55 
Mortise hae versible Shutter (Buf 


No. 

Doz. pair. 
North’s Automatic Blind 

No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; No 

Brick, $11.50 
Parker 
Reading's Gravity i 
Sargent’s, Nos, I, 3, 5, ll and 13..75 
Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges 
# doz. sets, without screws, $0.90: 
with screws, $1.20. 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 

O, 8., Lull & Porter........ rege 
Acme, Lull & Porter ) 
Queen City Reversible 

Sypoers's Noiseless, ‘ 


Nisgare, Gravity Locking, 
& 5 
1888, Old Pat’n, Nos, 
T5dlOa 
Tip Pat’n, Nos. 1, 3 & 5...75&10&5 
Sete Gravity Locking, Nos. 1 


inccditnuniunsstdensats 75& 1045 
Shepard’s Double Locking, Nos, 20 
& B.. 7 


T5& ix: 
& 


Steamboat Gravity foe king, No. 

Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 54 

Empire, Nos. 101 & 103 

W. H. Co.’s Mortise Gravity) 

ing, No. 
Gate Hinges— 
Clark’s or Shepard’s—Doz. sets: 
No. 1 2 } 

Hinges with L’t’es.$2.00 2.70 5.1 

Hinges only. 1.40 2.05 3 

Latches only. 70.70 
New England: 

With Latch ey 

Without Latch...dog. . 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch......doz. ...@$1.%5 

Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.35 
Western: 

With Latch . $1.75 

Without Latch . $1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 

Shepard's or Clare». om. sets, 


- -$2.00 
- - $1.60 


Hinges with Latch 
Hinges only. 
Latches only. 


Pivot H inges— 
Bommer Bros, Pivot............. ‘ 
Lawson Mfg. Co. Matchless........45 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback. Cast Iron 
gro. $9.00@$9.5' 
Non-Holdback, Cast Iron 
gro. $8.00@$8.5 
J._ Bardsley: 


Bardsley’ s Non-Checking Mor- 
tise Floor Hinges............ S 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking.. 
Bommer Bros. : 
Bommer Ball Bearing Floor 
Hinges 0 
Bommer Spring Hinges....... 40 
Chicago Spring Butt Co. : 
Chicago Spring Hinges........25 
Triple End Spring Hinges... .50 
Chie ago (Ball Bearing) Floor 
Hinge 50 
Garden City Engine House 
Keene’s Saloon Doer. 
Columbian Hardware Co. : 
Acme, Wrought Steel 
Sh Se snadnctesnenscan’ 
American 
Columbia, No $9.00 
Columbia, No Pe $25.00 | 
Columbia. Adjustable, No. 7 P 
# er $12.00 | 
Gem, new list....... jovnpneneua 30% 
Clover Leaf 
Oxford, new list 
Lawson Mfg. Co.. Matchless.... 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Su — Double Acting Floor 
40° 


Shelby. Toring Hinge Co. 
Buckeye All Steel oldback 
Screen $9.00 
Chief Ball B’r’g Floor Hinge.50 
Ohio Freeware Screen Door 


Hin, gr. $12.00 
The Stover Mfg. Co 
Ideal, No. 16, ‘Detachable 


Ideal, No. 4 
New Idea No. gr. 
New Idea, Double Acting.. 
New_ Idea 
Van Wagoner: 
Ball Bearing 
No. 777 Sh't Steel Holdb’k.# gro. pr.$° 
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Tarred Paper 
1 ply (roll 300 sq. ft.), ton.... 
$32.50@35.50 

2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft.. 5560 « 

ply, roll Is sq. ft.. -TSasoe¢ 
Slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.) .75¢ 
K R M Stone Surfaced Root 

roll 110 sq. ft 

Sand and Emery 

Flint Paper and Cloth 60a@6veél0 





Garnet Paper and Cloth 25 
Emery Paper and CUh .50&1@G607 
Parers— Apple 
Advance P 1 $4.00 | 
Baldwin lo $4.00 
Bonanza Improved $6.50 
ONE css }? doz. $4.00 
Dandy .... : each $7.50 
Eureka Improved each $20.00 
Family Bay State # doz. $15.00 
Improved Bay Stat # doz. $36.00 | 
Little Star ~ doz. $5.00 
New Lightning # doz. $7.00 
Reading 72 # doz. $3.25 
Reading 78 : # doz. $6.2 
Rocking Table # doz $6.20 
Turn Table '98 # doz. $6.00 
White Mountai: ..@ doz. $5.00 
Potato— 


ei loz. $7.00 
4 doz. $6.00 


Saratoga . 
Whit Mountain.... 
Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899. . TORS OTS 
Cronk’s Handled Gar len Mattock, 

H dozZ., $6.40... ..ccccevcccccccesers 3343 
Pinking lrons— 
See Jrons, Pinking. 
Pins, Escutcheon— 
DYESS. sac as scent erent 60604 10 %, 
Iron, list Nov, 11, ’85. .60@60&107% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Carload lots. 
OS Ob, 0 vise sce ORD 


° 


Standard, 


Eartra Heavy, 26 in......... 707, 
PURPED a a 4.0% 0%. 0'0's's'0'w'60*e's 0 75% 
Pipe, Merchant— 
Carload Lots. 
Steel. Tron. 
Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. 
Ké\in ..68% 52 66 % 50 x 
%éu%in. .72% 60 70 458 % 
¥% tog in..76% 667 7%4o% 6414 
7 to 12 in..71% 56 691%, 5} 


Pipe, Sewer— 


Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 2 
to 24 in.: , 
if PP ree 71% 
New York and New Jersey .74% 
Maryland, Delaware, BE, Pa.787 
West. Pa. and West Va...809 
PEENEE 5. cnvew soe veccriors 76%, 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky... .80% 
Indiana 
NOTE.—Carload lots are generally de- 
divered. 


Pipe, Stove— 


<oNS 


Edwards’ Nested Stove Pipe: 
CL. LC. L. 
5 in., per 100 joints....$7.00 $8.00 
6 in., per 100 joints.... 7.50 8.50 
7 in., per 100 joints.... 8.50 9.50 


Planes and Plane lrons— 
Wood Planes— 








Bench, first qual......... 40410 %, 
Bench, Second qual...... .50€10% 
eS a 834107, 
Bailey's (Stanley R. & L, Co.)...... 
shio@zeivaid 
Chapin- Stephens Co.: 
Bench, First Quality........ 40 40&10 
Bench, Secon Quality. .50@50&10% 
Molding lineata heel 3314@33%4410 
Toy and German..........-- 40(@40& 10 
Chaplin’s .....cccececcccceccevcovceeses 60 
Ohio Tool Co. : 
Bench, First Quality...... 40@40& 10 
Bench, Second Quality....50@50&10 
ee ee ee. 3314@33%&10 
Adjustable Wood Bottom.......... 60”, 
ERREEE. cocbdetemernseiaderhsntarnenansenl 60", 
Iron Planes— 
Bailey's (Stanley R. & L. Co.)...... 
2& 10@25& 10K 10 
Chaplin's Iron_ Planes 50& 10%, 
Miscellaneous Planes & 
bE Bvnctoonasenceese 2& 10@2&10& 10 
Ohio Tool Co.’s Iron Planes....... 60 
Sargent’s & 10° 
Union ... sash vakbewessqeneesesesavnaee 
Plane Irons-— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons...... 
25£10G 90% 
I I ok 6 otek poche 
Chapin-Stephens Co........... 30a: sD 


Ohio Tool Co....... 
Stanley R. & L. Co 


Union dss hcheetadbnn shies tandkinas eee 
L. & I. J. White.... settee eS 
Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kohler’s Eclipse..............% doz. $8.50 
Plates— 
IE: cy hie ha eo a Ib. SHOVE 
Self Se aling Pie Plates (S., 8. 
Co # doz. $2.00 ee 
Pliers and Nippers— 
Button Pliers......... 75410G80%, 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1.25 





@ $1.30; 6 in., $1.45 @ $1.50. 
Gas Pipe.. 7 8 10 =12-in. 
. - $2.00 $2.25 $3.00 $3.75 
4 easy. 50@50&5 % 
Cronk & Dearias Mfg. Co.: _— 
American Button................ 75&10° 
Cronk’s ... ntneeseseoneee 
Improved Oe aa 6& 10%, 
6 arcs a snes caudal 50”, 
Combination and Gaere. iain .B%4Y 
Heller's Farriers’ 
and ToolWee-......000% Ne tetany 
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P.. S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nip 
DOD» vessnancraese 30.4 3010 
Swedish Side, End and Diagonal Cut- 
ting Pliers ) 
Utica Drop I & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Sieur all kinds 10 
Plumbs and Levels— 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Plumbs and Levels......30@30&10&10 
Chapin’s Imp Brass Cor. 404 W& 10K ll 








Pocket ROR gs ncicncnede 30% Wk 10810 
Disston’s Plumbs and Levels ov0tee 
Disston’s Pocket Levels.. a2éagnle 
Cc, E. Jennings & Co.'s Iron ‘ 3344 
Cc, E. Jennings & ¢ ’s Iron, ‘Adjust 

GREP. sincece opin eheetensecae 
Stanley R. & L. Co OK LOK 10 
Stanley's Duplex 204 20K 10K 10 

ods’ Extension cenneeesseeuaueee 

Poachers, Egg— 

Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, # doz., 

N 1, $6.00; 2, aes ‘No. 3, 

$9.00; Ne 4, "$12.00... conse 


Points, Glaziers’— 
Bulk and 1-lb. papers,lb.84%@9 ¢ 
6-1. POME'E....c00% 1b.9 @9e 
4-lb. papers........1b.94¥@M4¢ 


Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison Hawkeye..... # doz. $3.25 
It. Madison Western.......# doz. $4.00 


Police Goods— 
Van wfecture rs’ Lists. + -S5GR5ES4 


| rE eee ee Ne 


Polish— Metal— 
Prestoline Liquid, No. 1 (% pt.), ® 
doz., $3.00; No, 2 (1 qu.), $9.72... 40 
Prestoline Pa8bO.soccbecccccccceses 40&10% 
George William Hoffman: 
|. S$. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. 
boxes, # doz. 50¢; # gro. $4.50; 
% tb boxes, # doz. $1.25; 7 Ib 
boxes, # doz, $2.25. 
’. S. Liquid, 8 oz. cans, 
$1.25; ® gro. 2.00. 
Barkeepers' Friend Metal Polish, #@ 
doz., $1.75; # gro., 8.00. 
Wynn's White Silk, % pt. 


. cans 
doz, Coe ee eerescssesessessesseresesee $3 00 
Stove— 

Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 Ib cans, 
# th 10¢ 

Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. cans.. 
q doz, 75¢ 
Black Jack Paste, % tb cans, # gr. $9.00 
Black Kid Paste, 5 Ib can....eac 


Ladd’s Black Beauty, gr. $10.00 
Joseph Dixon's, # gr. $5.75 





? én 





Dixon’s Plumbago................ 
DEE cectitincnntenussoneeien 
eS OS et rere 
0 
cs 6 0tdcdvennaveneniied ‘ 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz. cans.. 
# doz. $1.50 
Wynn's: 
Black Silk, 5 tT pail.......... each 70¢ 
Black Silk, % tb box...... # doz. $1.00 
Black Silk, 5 oz, box...... # doz. $0.75 
Black Silk, % pt. liq...... # doz, $1.00 
Poppers, Corn— 
eae gro. $9.00 
ee Peer gro. $10.00 
Yq qt., Bquare........ gro. $11.00 
S GG, BOGS. co ccccvccs gro. $13.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 
Posts, Steel— 
Steel Fence Posts, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 
6 ft., 46¢; 6% ft., 48¢. 
Steel Hitching Posts........... each $1.30 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 


Pots, Glue— 


DS csc canaadegts bee 0% 

Ie ee ee ee 352 
Powder— 

In Canisters: 
AE ee each 45¢ 
Fine Sporting, 1 lb... .each %5¢ 
kh |. eae each 15¢ 


MO, Ses wskysewaes 


Rif t each 25¢ 
King’s Semi-Smokeless: 


Re a el $6.50 
Half Keg (12% ft bulk).......... $3.50 
Quarter Keg (6% tb bulk)........ $1.90 
Case 24 (1 Th cans bulk)..... ++ $8. 





Half case (1 th cans bulk) 4. 
King’s Smokeless: Shot Gun. Rifle 
Keg (25 tb bulk)........... $12.00 $15.00 
Half Keg (12% ft bulk)... 6.25 7.75 
Quarter Keg (6% tb bulk). 3.25 4.00 
Case 24 (1 Ib cans bulk).. 14.00 ry 
Half case 12 (1 tc. bk).. 7.25 8.75 
Robin Hood Sm’less Shot Gun. .50& 20% 


P resses— 

Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co......ccscec0s .20@25 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, ®@ doz., $20.00......50° 


Pruning Hooks and Shears 
See Shears. 


Pullers, Cork— 


Invincible Cork Puller............. $21.00 
Pullers, Nail— 
CN cevsseaasaishuisteanses detail % 
Miller’s Falls, No. 3, # doz., $12.00.. 
33% &109 
Morrill’s No, 1, Nail Puller, # doz. 
ED suadesedtasscarsvacnansnbsennicalle 50° 


Pearson No, 1, 
each $30.00... 
Pelican, # doz. , 
Scranton, Case Lots: 

Sy SI a a ete casi $5.50 
Er Dn xteneusnacoticeseaal $5.00 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 





Diamond B, No. 2, case lots........ 
doz. $6.00 

Diamond B, No. 3, case ee 
# doz. $5.50 


Giant No. 1, ® doz. $18; No, 2. 
$16.50; No. 3, $15 40% 














Pulleys, Single Wheel— 

IMG 5's. sa dnn ke’ 214 } 
Awning, d0z...... $0.55 85 1.15 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye. 


doz., 4 in., $1.15; 5 in,, $1.45 
PE 6 cic aeeiery ature 2 2, 2% | 
Hot House, doz...$0.70 .90 1.25 
SOU: Zaina ns 1% 1% we 2 | 
Screw, doz....90.16 .19 23 .& 
INCH .4 0's dkved 1 2 ay, 21% | 
Side, doz......$0.30 .40 55 63 | 
TOE. ccsvaxa 1, ™ 2 2% 
Tackle, doz....$0.30 42 58 1.00) 
( ing or End, Anti-Friction. .60&10 
Dumt weet Anti-Friction. .60&10 
ectrie Lis aanneme eee oosee 
Side Anti-Friction 60&10 


Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz, 1% and 


BR PETER TTor TIE Toe 16.19 ¢ 
fuger Mortise, no Face Plate, 

per doz., 1% and 2 in. .16@19¢ 
Acme 1% in., 16¢; 2 in., 19¢ 


l’ox-All-Steel, Nos. 3 and 7, 2 in. 
# doz. ‘50 


Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. .50 


DERE : ccscscencsossppicscisgunewente 70&10 
Niagara 1% in., 16¢; 2 in., 19¢ 
No, 26, Troy..1% in., 14%¢; 2 in., 164¢ 


eee 1% in., 16¢; 2 in., 19¢ 


Tackle Blocks—See Blocks. 
Pumps— 

Core: sn cvwcs eoccces 60@ 606107, 

Pitcher Bpout......ss0« 808045 % 


Wood Pumps, Tubing, &c.45@507, 


Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list). .50&10 
Barnes’ Pitcher Spout............+.. 80 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm No. 
5. 2 a ey RE CID ccenseancnute $16.00 
Daisy Spray Pump.......... # doz. $7.20 


Fast Mail Hand, 





Flint & Walling’s. 


ST Me cpetanandann ceokugetnatweean 
Flint 


& Walling’s Fast Mail tiow 
Cenetbesseverssdcoccdas 55K5 
z's Tight Top Pitcher.80 
National Specialty Mfg, Co., Measur- 
i, Mi cht dnGunee pan sadeubnhhe Renken 
Mechanical Spraye?.........scsccceees 
Myers’ Pumps (low list) 
Myers’ Power Pumps........... bee 
Myers’ Spray Pumps.............000 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Valve—Per 
gro.: 

Inch... 2 2 2% 2% 
$2.20 2.50 2.75 3.00 
Inch... $ 84% 3% 5% 4 
$3.30 3.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 

P emer Cup Le athers—Per 100: 










Inch... 2% 3 34 4 
$2.75 8.85 5.00 6.00 
Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good...... 


doz. 50@a75¢ 
Spring, single tube, good qual- 
Me sacs tae ae eas oda $1.75@2.00 
Revolving (4 tubes).......... 
doz. $3.50@3.75 
Bemis & Call Co.'s Cast St’l Drive.50% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check........... 55 
Morrill’s No, 1 (A.B.C.), #® doz. $15. 50 ; 
Te, Re OP GN, ME sc ccascccvecvcal 
Hercules, each §$7.50.. 
Niagara Hollow Punches. 
Niagara Solid Punches 
Steel Screw, B. & K. Mfg. Co...... 50” 
Tinners’ Hollow, P.,6.&W.C0.35@35&5 
Tinners’ Soli ‘S. ? 
ih. Pidinbenincens itouewatcougaeseed 





Faal~sern Door, &c.— 


Cast Iron Barn Door; Flange 
Serew Holes for Rd. Groove 
Wheels: 
ly ag %4 in. 

$1.70 $2.10 $3.00 100 feet. 


Angular for Sq. Groove Wheels: 
Small. Med. Large, 
$1.50 $1.90 $2.60 100 feet. 
Sliding Door, Painted Iron.... 
24,a2% ¢ 
Sliding Door, Wrought Brass, 
1% in., lb., 36¢ 
Allith Mfg. Co.: 


No. 1, Reliable Hgr. Track, # ft. 54¢ 
No. 2, Reliable Hgr. Track, # ft. 7¢ 
Cronk’s: 
Double Braced Steel Rail....# ft. 3¢ 
TD. Diy Be MMdwebeedimatcrccssnaceel ae 
Griftin’s: 
xxx, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $3.00; 
1% x 3-16 in., 3.50. 
Hinged Hanger, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 
in., $3.10; 1% x 3-16 in., $3.60. 
Lane’s: 


Hinged Track, ® 100 ft., 1 in., $3.70; 
1% in., $4.40 

O. N. T., # 100 ft., 1 in., $2.75; 1% 
in., $3.50; 1% in. . $4.00. 

Standard, 1% in..::....... P 100 ft. $4.00 

Lawrence Bros : 
# 100 ft. No. 201, $4.00; No. 202, $4.40 
New York, 1 x 3-16 in., ® 100 ft. $2.75 


McKinney's: 
Hinged Hanger Rail, # ft., 11¢..50 


EE En te nnakensbennieks Pp ft. 3%¢ 
DT weiventeiheatpescssae # ft. 4 ¢ 
Myers’ Stayon Track.........secsees 60 


Richards’ Mfg. Co. : 

Common i x 3-16 in., $ 
3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16, $3.50. 

Special Hin ed Hanger Rail semen $4.40 
Fire Door Track, # ft., 2% x %, 
156¢: 3% x %, 9¢. 

Lag Screw Raii, No, 65............ 40° 

Gauge Trolley Track, @ ft., No, 31, 
10¢; No. 32, 15¢; No. 33. 24¢. 





Safety Door ‘Hanger Co.’s Storm 
De (nT. oncsneresbeustnqoenaassad 60 
Safety Door Hanger Co.’s U. S. 
NEL Secccadbedesdicxenvnrseauved 60° 
Stowell’s: 
ee ere # ft. ae 
Steel Mall, PIAiR. cs. csccccccecsess 


Wrought Bracket. 1 3-16 in....# ft 3 
Wrought —— ‘“* x 5-16..% ft. at 


Swett’s Hylo. ® ft. 11¢............. 
P. L. B. Steel Rail-* -B 100 ft. $3.00 
ee GD, BE Fei cossenscsas # 100 ft. $2.75 
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Rakes— 


NOTE. Manufacturers 


selling from the list of Septem! 


1, 1904, but many jobbers are s 
using list of August 1, 1899, 
selling at net prices. 
Fort Madison Red Head Law 
Fort Madison Blue Head Law: 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teet! 
doz., net. : 
Cronk’s: 
New Champion Garden, ? d 
teeth, $15.00; 14, $16.50; 


16, $18 


Victor Garden, ¥ doz 12 t 
$15.00: 14, $16.50; 16, $18.00 7 
Queen City Lawn, # doz., 20 ter 
ne wk. Mc bateuensaeun 
Anticlog Lawn, # doz 
Malleable Garden... 
Kohler’s: 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth Y doz 
Lawn Queen, 24-tooth do 
Paragon, 20-tooth. sosenscee a 
Paragon, 24-tooth.. ee BE 
Steel Garde n, 14 tooth. vd 
Malleable Garden, 11-tooth, Pd 
>! 
Weldless Steel Garden reget 
Rasps, Horse— 
IEE sc chibavincens nee 
Heller Bros.’...........+. “TOK 5A THK 100 
McCaffrey’s American St’d...60&104 
New Nicholson........cccsesess 70K 10 
See also Files. 
Razors— 
DOER  ccissinaccecunieaeuneetmnke 


Fox Razors, No. 42..# doz. $20.00 - 
Fox Razors, No. 44..%2 doz. $20.00 , 
Fox Razors, No. 82, Platina... 

# doz. $25.00 J = 


St Msn cn bendasiasteseasedssiees 
Silberstein: 
CEO: TROORONNG. occ ccccccecccesess $18 
,  Uiiesasdcseces once woocmla 
Ge, Be Gi dcandescseccsnes ves $1 
BE GE Tic ccccsnccvccevses | 
Safety Razors— 
TIED, ec cncncauiidbosdshseacepias { 


Reels, Fishing— 


Beet: 
4 6, A 6, B 6, M 9%, M Ii 
"g" A 16, B 16, 4008, Rubber 
ae Nickeled Populo....... 2 
fone German Silvy., Bronze.2 


4N,6 PNY oe N, 2% PN 





N x 
986 PN, 2004 N. 974 PN........... 2 
5009 PN, ! Oca cata tsa 2 
Competitor, 102 P, 102 PN, 202 P 
202 PN, 102 PR, 202 PR..... , 






304 P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00304 PN_33' 
Registers— List July 1, 1903. 


ng th, MEREEEETE ET ELECT 75 
DOES ci POU Cie oe cadares 75 
Revolvers— 


Single Action..........95¢@$1 
Double Action, except 44 cal. $1.95 
Double Action, 44 caliber... .$20 
tere nour! a ROE EE TEE, 
SROUONTONNS neo i Rae's sb oeccs $) 

NOTE. — Jobbers frequently cut th 
above prices of manufacturers for smal 
trade, 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 


/ 


Ns ieee tee'a per doz, $2.25@$2 
Pe eG Ke weee ee per doz, $2.500$2.7) 
MP Mi tveceeas per doz. $2.7: 5a $3.! 
Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 

2 214%, sinch 
Es. skees $0.70 0.75 0.80 doz 
Copper ..... $1.00 1.15 1.40 doz 
Rea’s Improved Self-Piercing. Cop 


per, 2 in., # doz., 
1.50; 3 im., $1.75. 


Hog Rings and Ringers 
Hill’s Rings, gro. bowres.$4.0004 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron.... 
doz. 50@55 
Malleable Iron. 
doz. a7 
Blair’s Rings... per gro$4.%5@5 
Blair’s Ringers. per doz. $0. 60a 6 
srown'’s Rings. .per gro.$5.0005 
Brown's Ringers. pe r doz.$0.604 


Rivets and Burrs— 
I 6 nc bch neko ewe 50€ 10 6 
See OP lv cvxexsys VE@TIES , 


Rollers— 


Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction......5 
tarn Door, Sargent’s list......... 60 
CE ns caxtdicaustpesdacvsesls 72 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff................ oo 
RR rere veel 
Richards’ Stay: 

Handy Adj. ‘and Reversible 
O. K. Adj. and Reversible 
Lag Screw, Nos, 55 and 57 


$1.25; 2% in 


Hill’s Ringers, 








Pe ce SE Bb cacnsccosutdee 
i Ml anereek een be 
Stowell’s Barn Door Stay..#? doz. $1 
Swett’s Anti-Friction.................50 
Screw and Spike Stay loz. 65 
Hinge Adjustable Stay..... ? doz. 9 
Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in, diam. and larger: 
Pure .. 1D. 11% @ 12 
Sisal, 7-16 ‘in. ‘diam. and larger: 
PE thd ow 5a eee 1b. 8@8\¢ 
FUG Secret kisaseccse 1b. 9AG@I%C 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale 


Ropes, Medium and Coarse 
Mizred ‘ 1b. 84 gt s¢ 
PURO o0csisnns . 1b. 94G9%E 


{nh 


sr 





>t 


ane 
lary Q, 1005 
TH 
E I 
RON 
AG 
E 


a 





















































Sis 
ul. Yerr 
Vl arn rred, M 
p ced ‘ edium I 
Pure pee ecee sath 
he at aeh bs ses 
B oP Perret fat! 
st, Pe 1b Ss 
WV te in. an » lb. Wa = 4¢ oonemore 
omm 1, 4-in d lar “4¢ t's Sad , Fish 
tute R on, } n. an ger Lb Sc addlery — 
; vope: 4-in. a d larg .. ffl . Far sales— Works 
/ h cad N nd ae, 1}} af ee - . | 
‘ nread V o. 1,4 ger wite I nter: urnbull’ .. 60410 Atkir 
c Tan o. 2 ain. é 2 fateh. il’s. 7 4 Crit 8: 
rm = Sant in. & up. lb __ lbs. , Platf .. d0G5 “Adjustat 
oe ula T up - Oe Two Pla orm £10 semis fate 
Galva Wire R Transn 1b .a°%4¢ iba Platf¢ oa ly 02 Cros & Call o 
in nized re Rop # Lission Union P ‘ orms, % : yy 4 pate Cut. Co.'s: F 
ee aew e- Tag Uni as . & oz 2. $5.5 ) anton : és : 10 
; Ropes, Har a rat oil Cuatilion’ Se ae 4 to — lorrill - Siar ee 10 Sieve 
ey esunee p24 214 9 Sureka s: tform Plain oz. $16 aoe ° and M ; M Vest s, W 
afg m hi by F ka m ss n.$1.7 16.0 No. 5 ul 1. $15 Mor ) esh ed ° 
c m 50k2Ua% lavorite , St 1.701. 0 Cone id 4 $15. 0¢ arch.... \ n 18, N 10 oa 
« ae 3 ock £2, 7 c aie pd.$ ais Nos M Cr ) i O10) fes 9 N ‘Wr e 
( Seas s-— 2 _Crocer £ $1.85 90 No. l ill, $3 oss € h 2 es ¢ n Ri 
I vevesseeeees ch ers’ T a 542 ) 1° $30 Cut u 20 ted and im 
Saddl eee The gait weesens 2.15 <bpes ord 5 — it $20.63 2 exh oR Neate oe 12 In = 
Rul weasegeacasneneenns Uns a Saeet ‘Scales... ee Niet Re Id Style 15.63 ~ Si j, Nest * sei on oe 
R oo vo aseeneeeeeenes 50&5 Pr ion ittle D ae at nees =z Royal Roy my 29 e, $10 St inks ed... . doz $0. 9010.95 
cood ; vee BOS Portable. Ie  Dote ott LATE A 40 Tair by H = can ; 0 . andar . Cas ~<« -d02 $71.00011 95 
ee ... 0&5 ‘ wagon , Pl ‘tfo y Noe » 95 50 5 Pontaioe. Cut : 50 ‘ NOTE d list t Iro $1.304 05 
Steph ce a is P “The St : Stock rae : ..25 Ths 50 F at eeeee ao m4) n = — There ae n— 11.40 
b> gam 854106 60 e St ene oe duces x Sl ' * 5 dor $8.5 ee ale : “ 
oe ae a Co. : £10: 4 10.610 Sc indar i er 2 on Shaving havi ¢ = $5.00 ap kein YY ao - OES 
Miscella serie alder 5 1065 7, Be rap R ne able t) .25 “4 g Set ing 30 | 8 ust Ir s, W ~ gatas 60 10 
. il bin neous _ . a -atdwaen 5 , B mx, 1 it ers— and S.. ass Sh s, No .15 Nteel ron. ago riformi 
Keuffe ge sagen tons ghia 2 an vdle Wagon 30 c arpe e e Ss # sce — ” 
ers ; ° JAM De ; ~ yn 5 ‘ a doz s+. . 8 
a teen enes eer inne pee a Faedie ” go WI ners net taten. Soh 1 108 
dir Ess see &l lit i . doz Ss heel ’ Kn ¢ s Ss ee Okt 
I ig W er Co ods .. bas A 10 C istabl vight oe 2. $2. ha as ife $24.00 «“] F ° ch a eae Oc 16 
wast iding, 8 ood 0.: "106 55a 10 Cl} 0.) ble a 6 $2.00. oz. $2 Wa 2.25 Iron ves ifg — I »’ s actor ool- pO yuk ) 
rar ae meee 110& 10 1apil 6.00 x Sera) 1s H $2 602.83 We ne ’ Spo Co Hurek late ry SI — E10 
: toate steel ia ' Se Step per Heat a os Q5 0d .. vase ke— 6: ka, iw ; hipment 
auley Lumber. « woe 2 DOK hens Co.. Ss. R. é 15 Vood «ose. ea , u g. 
! ne & L 150 reens 0., Box. = &'L 0 | « “gs ag doz Victor reelled 50003 
ry as » «Bl ” Fl Fra » Wi X....6 150K ipir ley R. & doz. $1.000 A, Noi vo Lovd 
edn ‘ . Wd 1!) Rear P mes indow KE SUK (rood ee t & I a ao aaa 15 Ss oisel iscless 1) 
| Won wewcestceeeneneee 60% Pane peters _— a Wood’ i iar de Cc mo 7502.00 la — 605 : 
wit 62" =; -60@6 erfecti a oo nd 's FL doz. $9 0 wc va 5 ten ; 
a 35a 3 160K1 Phil tion 1 Fr ns. .60&5 lL anc $9 1 ) ON Ss ut GOES 8 ' 
Ss. seatesesteeg: 5 & 10K 2 — one ree rames. &5@HESE conn i F2 } OX I aoa tiers: s tens dé H 
on see cae . e als en Fram 60d Mw 40¢ 1 2% > Ire >? 15&1 Cove nan , a See ¢ ven i 
“ h Bala & 10a pone I Screw oO nor 1es om 1c Gh aid M5 = st m.. 7 19 De mn Mfc 7 rness— utters e 
5 ee Bala nces— 0&10 Be neh aes (A 60% te oes . . $16.01 g ’ Hig! y g. Co, . i 
ash nee, 8 275° 1 lrov nch “3 g heap . $13 » 16 9 Roeks Grad .. 40Q4 % 
L a Bene I t, a t p 00 M in ee 140 
Se ° sh e 4. $3 doz and raight T: - 3.02 rr & 10 ; 
e ck e rch $5.6 2 H ght T $5. 15. 20.0 ul ‘ i 
Lock s— | He Ww 0003 "eS a Bes 1 0 5.00 0.00 gr Ya n : i! 
Ss ks, S und d 3.25: in., $ nd st rin ¢ 17.4 re y nkee 30&5 
as , Sas R , WwW a oa; I $2.5 Be que umer ».00 7.00 , Yar € . &5K2 
Wei ash 1 @ Bli Vood eech 114 . $3.5 50a st ¢ ulity rs, ~ gro Gare - a 
See W Weights- | Chapin-S ae tig," ’ doz. 306 a4. 75: | Fair quality. Jap éc.: 7.00 gro. overt ag" Roller 5 10 f 
Saus ights, 8 = Coz Tool eg ees ts : 13065 ouan quality Vick 70 ; Sama uddlery ‘5 . 
See age St , Sash 7 eae Co on — _ su WME > | pei Sale, baa 64 Net (ce 10) Mo a Wor Xe 5 uD 
St uff . j #404 L . Bencl ind a 30 vs | 4 cme € S) , N a MLBOE Trium sim a Ok 5d 2 
Sa uffer er ag, C ,Lag ch ar 30 &10", Hein Ca hear ickel. engi Rf 10 one ; ; &2 
w sor Pi s or Fi 99 one P and and H 13081 | Wilkinec <i, lL. .75 805 neid ph . : 
Pa Frames— Fillers conch," G ie Hand Ri ie | een =e sad | onetis Sonat ; ) 
ame —_— : us | et. dikeiat. st ¢ ai W LKINSO! s He s SI a 70d gent Swivel. ity: w) 
aw S es, 8 age. | I t. 1 timl . det il ulki i's I edge lear 0 ce 1) s P ; 6 
» Saw -| Tar a et nee . 4, nson sranc 1900 i rA0e Ss aten . u 
Saw ets—s ; rd Beil - P oint, - | 15&20% S one h — list : &5 Scy aie. Gu 60 
Sa Tool See Set list Jan. oa ° Steel Tinne oD; 1900. & Borde ‘5 ane E 1arded. .. .662 60 
wae 8-—See T s, Saw Stand Sie Jan. 1, ge ; St at Bios . rs’ Sni nee 10 — ‘tn ay 623d 10 
: ools s Mill ard Li Ss 06 Ik orged aid Blades ps— ") . Tinners— 
i , Saw. Millers ee: crew i 10075 % H ae ene . 2065 poons satdlintian ie : 
Cross & P a - Falls spiel be wish roa » Tomine h’ s, Steel Bla ae 10 Goe Sil and F See S/ ay 
| - is, > . ° a 1 8 . > f ‘ 
x lay, Mi So a | Sargent Ww. Roller. eee LOGOS? mnings _ Snips Sladae ago? Ch nd Que ver P erks— bears 
ee i ee. ee xa eesti 150% | Intent alae . 
ilend an" bette ccs 6 | njge vag ceeseeesen woo 0. OOM flagare, © Nite 1400 tentational”& ; ed— ) 
1 reine 35. , rks 6 .. DOE ve 10 é Lips ar zg. Ce 10 847 : ne sa . ( ® 
‘ se in se ‘ompa: revteneneneenecnccase: 57% | en Ja Machi a ae ng EL. Ww “C see ees ».’s. 6 410) iF Htogers Silver = ee 100A 60 : ’ 
D eee reeteneenoe a , | at or z 1." chine— iaeees c ronk’ ng Sh ° 2 to see Bros Co. : 60 60. om 
ate y | ee : - : . Y pcre ane « 
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Pike Mig. Co., 190 ust: 
Black fiamond 8S. 8..? gro, $12. 
Lamoille 8S, S........ # gro. $11, 
White Mountain 8. 8.? gro. $9. 
Green Mountain 8. 8..# gro. $6. 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.#? gro, 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8.#% gro. $7.00 | 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8.8. gro. $4.50 
Leader Red End S. 8.# gro. $4.50 
Emery and Corundum, 10 in., 
# gro. $9.00 
10 in., # gro S12 





3345 


Pure Corundum, 


Crescent .....ccocecccccccsevcces 7 





Emery Scythe Rifles, at. $8 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat, $10 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, $12 J 


Balance of 1904 list 33% 


Oil Stones, &c.— 
hicago Wheel & Mfg. Ce 1901 list : 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.50% 


Gem Corundum Axe, Single or 
Double Grit... poownsetbane 55 
Gem Corundum Slips. peenseobnal 55 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones... .50 
Pike Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 2 th. ) 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 to 5'¢ in $2.80 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5'2 to 8 In 3 50 


Arkansas Slips No. I senonmane 4.00 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in ie 
Rosy Red Washita, 4to8 in. .60¢ } 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in.50¢ + 





Washita St., No. 1, 4 to 8 in.40¢ Fe 
Washita St., No. 2, 4 to 8 in.30¢ , 
Lily White Slips...........-.- 9¢ 

Rosy Red Slips.........+0-++++- 90 ¢ 
Washita Slips, Extra.......... 80¢ 
Washita Slips, No, 1.......... 70¢ 
Washita Slips, No, 2............+:; 40¢ | 


India Oil Stones (entire list)....33% 
Quickcut Emery and ¢ ‘orundum 3 


Stone, Double Grit...... 
Quicke ut Emery and ¢ ‘orundum Axe : 
Stone, Double Grit............. 33% 


uickcut Emery Rubbing Bricks.33% 
} indostan No, 1, R’g’lar.# Ib 8¢ 












Hindostan No. 1, Small..® tb 10¢ 
Axe Stones (all kinds)............ 5. 
Turkey Oil Stones, Extra, 5 to ¢ 
SeeeeD TTT pmso¢ | 
4 to 8 in.2¢ a 
9 a 
Sand Stone...... ee J 
Belgian, Germa Razor 
EE, insu doxcccovensonsegac pet sseene 50% 
Natural z Knife 
Hones doz. $3.00 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife . 
a ninco doz. $2.50 { 
Mounted Kitchen Sand Stone, 
# doz. $1.50 J 
Stoners, Cherry— 
IN ois. ccccndsensscsccevcese 25@30 
Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victor Bottle Stoppers......# gro. $9.00 
Stops— Bench— 
Millers Falls..........-.sses-s+s00 15& 10° 
Morrill’s, # doz., No. 1, $10.00...... 507% 
Morrill’s, No. 2, ‘$12.50 sb endasdedncbeed 50% 
Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co........... 60@60&10% 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co..........++e+eeee+ 20% 
Straps— Box— ; 
Cary’s Universal, case lots. .20&10&10 
Hame— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60& 10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, St’l Points.doz. 55@60% 
Serre doz. $1.75 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Hi: um- 

mer Combined, # doz. $6.00 

Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co.......... 2@2WBAT% 


National Specialty Co., list Jan. 1, 
BEE spiGi hp Gshads denestouanenseeaugEs 0&5 
Sweepers, Carpet— 
National Sweeper Co.: # doz. 
Auditorium, Roller Bearing (26 in. 
i” reer $54.00 
Mammoth, Roller Bearing (30 in. 
aeen RO... cs nncaones cage $60. 
Marion, Roller Bearing, regular 
finishes, full Nickel...... ee 24. 
Marion Queen, Roller Bearing, full 
DEE cc acn»esegnssenenaeeeianl $24.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, N’kel. $22.00 


Monarch, Roller B’r’g, Jap’ned.$20.00 


Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glass Top, Nickel............... ) 

Monarch Extra, Roller Bearing, 
(17-in. case), Nickel............. $36.00 

Monarch Extra, Roller Bearing 
(17-in. case), Japanned -epenmenll 


National Queen, Fancy Veneers.$27. 00 
Perpetual, Regular B’r’ gs, Nk1. .$20.00 
Perpetual, Regular B’r’gs, Jap.$18.00 
NOTE.—Rebates: SOc per dozen on 

three-dozen lots; $1 per dozen on five 

dozen lots; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen lots; 
$2.50 per dozen on twenty-five-dozen lots’ 


‘Festina Brads, &c.— 


List Jan, 15, 99. 
Carpet Tacks...... 9E30E 10@. . % 
American Cut Tacks. .90€25@. . % 
Swedea Cut Tacks.9&30k1004£5@. . % 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks... . 
HMESEIESA. . Y, 
Gimp Tacks....... .9&45410@. . % 


Lace Tacke........ 9£454100. . %, 
Trimmers’ Tacks .9€30€10€5@. . % 
Looking Glass Tacks.70€1045@. . % 
Bill Posters’ and_ Railroad 
, | err WEEN. . % 


Hungarian Nails... .80&30€5@. . % 
Common and Patent Brads... 

804 10£5@. . %, 

Trunk and Clout Nails .80€10@. . % 

NOTE.— The above prices are for 


ave a hts.* An extra 5& is given 
ar retghts** and an extra 10&5% 
on Standard eights,*** 
Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks........ 


9046 or 7 tens 
Steel Wire Brads, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s 
ue chip catehamabaaiaeetee 50& 10@ 60° 





Tanks, Oil— 
Each 


8S. & Co..... 30-gal. $3.40 
B.  C@noccos 60-al. $4. » 


Emerald, S8., 
Emerald. 8., 


Queen City, S., 8S. & Co. . .30-gal $3.65 
Queen City, 8.. S. & Co....60-gal. $4.50 

Tapes, Measuring— 
imerican Asses’ Skin... 40&€10Q50% 
Patent Leather........ 253045 7, 
EE. 00s nbd obese weeae 40@ 40€ 10%, 
Chesterman’s coe cee POMBESZ 
Eddy Asses’ Skin............ 40& 1050 
Eddy Patent Leather «oe  2@W&5 
Eddy Steel . 40440810 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: 

Favorite, Ass Skin.......... 40&10@50 

Favorite, Duck and Le ather sandees 


25& 525K 10 





Metallic and Steel, lower list 
35@35. 
Pocket ..cccccccecccsccsecccces 353545 
Lufkin's: 

i a eer - 40&10@50 
Metallic eesan ar 30 3045 
Patent Bend, Leather... .25&5@ 25410 
POE osccdbebs 6adapencensees 4044045 
Nee 334635 


Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, ‘%-inch and larger... 
per 100 lbs. $3.00 


Thermometers— 

Tin Case....... .80&lMG80E 10485 % 
Ties, Bale—Stee! Wire- 

Weng GOOD oboe 5.0 tes a8 80€2% % 

Monitor, Cross Head, &c....70% 

Brick Ties— 

Minware TACK Tei enc vseccecesss 25&10 

Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 

Tinware— 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices 
Tips, Safety Pole— 

Covert’s Saddlery Works........ 60&10 


Tire Benders, Upsetters,d&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 
Tools—Coopers’— 





Bn @& b, bd. White. cc ccccccceses 20@20&5 %, 
Hay— 
Dieser? Taw TeedW..cc.ccccccccccccced 50 
Stowell’s Hay Carriers......... 50 
Stowell’s Hay Forks........ 50 
Stowell’s Fork Pulleys............... 50 
Saw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools........ 40 
Simonds’ Improved oe 
Simonds’ Crescent 
Ship 
Le, & 1. J. White... .ceccccccccccescsee 





Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 


Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1.156G61.25° gro..... $11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@41.40; gro. $13.00@13.50 
aati e-— 
Oneida Pattern. 156 WGI5E 1045 7 
N@WROUSS .ccccsccccccccccsovcces 45455 | 






Hawley & Norton 
Victor and Oneida.. 
Oo, C, Jump (Blake Pat.). 
Mouse and 
Wood, Choker, 





1& LO@T0& 105 %, 
-W&5@ 60K 10 
Rat-- 
doz. holes 
8ag9¢ 
Wire. 
8590 ¢ 
Traps 


# doz, $13.25 
$6.50; case of 50 


No. 3, Rat, 
$5.75 doz. 
No. 3%, Rat, #® doz. $5.25; case of 72 
# gro. $4.70 doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.85; case of 150 


$3.00 doz 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; case of 150 
$2.25 doz. 


Trimmers, Spoke— 


Mouse, 


Mouse, Round or Square 
doz. 


Marty French Rat and Mouse 


(Genuine): 
No. 1, Rat, each $1.21; 
# doz, 


WHO Te. Bo ccccscnccccdsecopscicsecs 50% 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing......... 30% 
ee eee 3% 
Disston ‘* Standard Brand "’ and Gar- 
i ORs 5 covisonescesesesseushe 35% 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 5 in, 
# gro. $4.80 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 6 in. 
* gro. $6.00 
Never-Break Steel Garden Trowels.. 
# gro, $6.00 


Rose Brick and Plastering........ 25k 5 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering.25 


Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 


B. & L. Block Co.: 
New York Pattern.............+ 50&10 
Western Pattelh.....cccccsrcosss 60& 10 
Handy Trucks..... kahit #8 doz. $16.00 
SE ti cuteskouh en sbateen # doz. $15.00 
Daisy Stove Trucks, Improved Pat- 
EE er me # doz. § 8.50 
McKinney Trucka............. each $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks........ # doz. $18.50 


Tubs, Wash—wNo.i 2 3 
Galvanized, per doz. $4.75 5.25 6.00 
Galvanized W —_ Tubs (S., °. & OO) 


No 
Per doz., net. ‘gs "10 6°30 7°20 6.60 720 8 10 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flar Twine: BC. B. 
No. 9,\%4 and Ib, Balis .22@24¢ 


No. 12, 4 and 14-Ib, Balls . 18@20¢ 
No. 18,4 and 4-1b, Balls. 16@18¢ 
No. 24,% and I. lb. Balls . 16@18¢ 
No. 36,14 and \%-lb. Balls. 15@17¢ 
Chalk Line, Cotton 14-1b. 
PD Ss sks 6snebas oacnneee 30¢ 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 Ib. 
Ons 68h sob stnnss 94a 11¢ 


Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to lbs 


according to quality.. .13\44@20¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and 
OS ae ree . Baie 


_THE_ IRON 





AGE 

















American 38-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. 

OE. 5.5 kane OE © ke oe 1a 14¢ 
India 2-Ply Hemp, \%& and \-lb. 

Balls (Spring Twine)....... 8 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls.. 

7as¢ 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 14-lb. Balls. 

6a7¢ 
2, 3. 4 and 5-Ply Jute, %-lb. 

A oS arr 9Qa10¢ 
Wason Line, Linen, \%-lb. Ble. 46¢ 
Vo. 264 Mattress, 4 and lb. 

SE. 6.5 oie Wiens Wd. 6 Als a 7¢ | 
Wool, 3 to 6 ply....B4%¢; A 5¢ 
Vrsco— 

Solid Bow. 60k 10Q@604 104 10% 
Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 

Simpson's Adjustable............... 40 

NN: Scan cadecnutethanbayedubacs 40 

MRRIOTE  onn5080ereecercccns a coe 
Columbian Hdw. Co......cccccceces 40 
Emmert Universal: 

Pattern Makers’ No. 1, $15.00; No. 

2. $12.50; No. 3, $10.00. 

Me ichinist and Tool Makers’ No. 4, 
$12.50; No. 5, $7.00; No. 6, $10.00; 
No. 10, $21.50. 

Jewelers’ NO. %..cccsccccscccvecss $4.00 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw. .15&10%, | 
Hollands’ : 

SOMO o0scccccvensvoncian 1K40K5 

I nec cukscuscwasnee ental 65&5@70 
RE GMD, on a0buscicesshnvante 20430 
SITE. shies daesne6eccdes encase eRe eaane 20 
I an Sid cee uk aaael 60410 
Massey Vise Co.: | 

BEE bcteunsteeensscatataataanded 40 

TE... \«teakiah studeadwgunnecrsudounel 20 

ED GUNN Niateicccdoctccoceatien 20 
Parker's: 

OO ee 20(@25 

SOND, scndaseunsesesnscnsccanad 2025 

MCE sstesnabsdtacesedihatmand 4045 

Combination | Ea.» 5a 60 
Prentiss ‘din Ka25 
Sargent’s . 40 





Smith & Hemenw 
Machinists’ ... 
Jewelers’ 

Snediker’s X. 

UI prccensncggss conscncessccced 
_ 3 Saw. Filers - 

Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guide, ¥ 
I et Raniah aid raiabin nace ty atts a 

Perfection Saw Clamps, 

DNL, - ct gubindidindedandiheeennenensd 

Wentworth’s Rubber Jaw, ue 
and 3..... -45&50 

Wood Workers— 

Massey Vise Co.: 


I I a al 15° 
SE cctthinsanenkk dish ine we ennehie-xnn lb 
Wyman & Gordon's gales Action, 6 
in., $6.00: 9 in, 00; 14 in., $8.00. 
Misceilaneous— 
Bignall & Keeler Combination Pipe 
Tih i a a a ical 60& 10 
Holland’s Combination Pipe. -60@60K5 
Massey's Quick Action Pipe........ 40 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 
Ua cknaganeveecssedees oabwea 60° 
ia died nal icleaieereek 60&5 
Pe We veebdccusssccvsdssio tes cuaspeded 40% 
ads—Price per M. 
ee ED td'n ace ow wee ee 60¢ | 
ie a OO Bk cece been 70¢ | 
a sah css 6 5 asus so¢ | 
ey, Bia Gee 5:4. ¥ 0.68 004 80¢ | ™ 
Py ee wae sb ceases $1.00 { & 
ee eee 1.25) Q 
Pi Me WG oS Aw Siw oe deo as 1.50 | 
We cas We idk oe he hd ack me 1.50 } 


Ely’s B. E., 11 and eer $1.70@1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$3.00@3.25 
Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 
Bnameled .......02. 50@ 55k 10% 
PE 6 cs 5 weno ae 55Q60E 107, 
Plain or Unground. .60065€10% 
— Hollow Were, per 100 | 


ae a Bi ea $2.75@3.00 | 
White Enameled Ware: 
er 70% 
Covered Wares 
Tinned and Turned........ 40% 
UNE. 56 gh win hs bined nel 50% 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware....... -50&20% 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware, Specials.. 
60&15 


Iron Clad Ware...... - T0&10% 








Lava, Enameled... 10410 
Never Break Enameled............... 50° 
Tea Kettles— 

Galvanized oy Kettles: 
Inch. 9 
Each . oxad “Se 50¢ Sse 65¢ 


Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Spiders and Griddles. .65@65&5 J 


MN MEMS. ccnccnciescensmncsanced 0% 
Porcelained ...........00.... 50k VHA 10 
Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 

3 65K5 
Never Break Keftles................ 


60° 
Solid Steel Spide . and Griddles .66&5 
Solid Steel Kett 60 


Giseeen. aa 


Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... .40@40&10% 
Washboards— 
Solid Zinc: # doz. 


Crescent, family size, bent frame.$3.25 
Red Star, family size, stationar; 
protector ...... +000 eeeeeeeeeesess 

Double Zinc Surface: 
Saginaw Globe, family size, station- 
ary protector $2. 


Cable Cross, family size, station- 
Be GENGNE sccctccccncccedeccsnd 

Single Zinc Surface: 

Naiad, family size, open back 
perforated snedacganbeanceavenssol 
Saginaw Globe. protector, family 
size, ventilated back............. $2.50 

Brass Surface: 

Brass King, Single Surface, open 
SEE nos anbitaich eobbnasededbesee $3.25 


February 0, 1905 





Nickel Plate Satan e 


No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Sur- 
MN  xiewcessuthhedvecckeseccavuende 

Glass Surface: 

a King, Single Surface, oper 


ac 
Enamel Surface: 
Enamel King, 
lated back 
Washers—Leather, Axle 
rer S0& 1080 106 1 
POCORE fcwdcvccncceces HAIG 
Coil: % 1 1% 1% Inc) 
10¢ 1l¢ = =12¢ 13¢ per! 
Iron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 *% % 
Washers $4.95 4.05 2.75 2.55 
In lots less than one key 
%¢ per lb.; 5-lb. bores add 
to list. 
Cast Washers— 
Over \% inch, barrel lots.. 
per lb. Pa 


Single Surface, venti 


ae 


uo 


Wedges— 
Oil Finish. ...ccoee ld. 2.15G2 
Weights—Hitching— 


OComert Be, OGiscccvcecdeccesses ADK 
Covert’s Saddlery Works........-. G& 


Sash— 
Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Eastern District..... $25.00 
Southern Territory..81. ou 20.00 
Western and Central Dis 
OONSEG  nececdeceees 20.00 @21.0 


Wheels, Well— 

8-in., $1.5001.55; 10-in., 
1.70; 128-in., $2.25@2.35 ; 
$3.40@3.50. 


Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 


$1.65 
14-in., 


KOS ee ae 80£5C80E7', 
DD OO Bi ves ccutseces 808045 
SP ae Gatien cn os SVE 10804 1045 


Br CO Bc aa ceoclns 
Galvanized: 


- B0LS8IE It) 


CI Ou do acai ee ba TMAGTMo 5 
Oe WO Ess 60 ate 724,472 ye 
8 Sa V5kT Ye 10é2! 0 
oP OP Bhs os Ue aes THESE 1 
Oe Gives chun T2UQES@7T2E7 4 /, 
Coppered: 
CO Os «ts cdee been 774@ TMs 
SD 06 EA. oc dinieteeatn TTOGTTEe7 
BF are VIET 1042 
de eRe ee 75 10€580 
26M. . bccceccecm W755 
Tinned 
SOO Bieevtcicaar TTG@IMoe? 0.7, 
Be OO Beas tein TIES E10 


Anncaled, Steel and Tinned, on 

Spools . .70&10€10Q@W0& 104 104 10% 
Brass and Copper on Spools... 

i goer 

Brass, list Feb. 26, °96. - 3045% 
Copper, list Feb. 26, 96. Jinues 15 
Ff . 8s. Sere 50 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord, see 
Bright Wire Goods— 
List June 24, 1903. 904106 10410@. . °, 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 

Galvanized Wire Netting..... 
804 1580417 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.20 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
Nos. 2, 2% & 3 Mesh, sq. ft.3 ¢ 


Nos, 4 and 5 Mesh, sq. ft. .3\%4¢ 
No. 6 Mesh, sq. ft........: gine 
0. 2 OR, OO. FEC cue 3s , ¢ 


Wire, Barb— See Trade Report 
Wrenches— 
Agricultural ....75&10@i5&é10é 10”, 
Alligator or Crocodile. .70410@75 
Bagster Pattern S Wrenches... 
WkIGIVEI 







Dree Forged Bos. scia F5Q@45E5 
MED. senensesiess W&10 
qiietter Pattern iowa 
PE Matidecctéecan wevedeesccddeces 70 
Bemis & Call's: 
ye i PP rere 40 
Adjustable 8 Pipe.........ceee0e+: 40 
EE vacacaceccedeasaesentsse 60 
EE PUB ccncaccchéutvenecnencs 40 
Combination Black............... 40& 
Combination Bright...............+ 40 
BOERCE POCO. 0 os cccnveciccdensensee 
a ert SE 3345 


Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. .40&10&5&5 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&5&5 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5 


Coes’ ‘‘ Mechanics ’” 5 M0G1061085 5 
Donohue’s Engineer......... ooeee MK! 
TD axeneaessinensceesanaeia “5081 
RR ey 





Elgin Monkey Wrench Pipe Jaws. 1 3 
SE Aiden etakdckciskoneuaasee 


are epecegecegencceeseeees eoccecess 70 
& B. Machinist: 
% MD es vacckcepennecuntnecasudued 





Less than case lots 





Improved Pipe (W. & B. 

Solid Handles, P., 8. & 

EO nncnsoncpessccessecighebbecseee 
Vulean Chain..... eeccecccees 


Wrought Goods— 
ee = Hooks, &c., list March 


aaah 66 ae 90@ 90410? 
okes, Neck— 
Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmed. 
Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yok: 


ND octiiresttnsscasasetbhansonne 


Yokes,Ox, and Ox one 
Fort, Madison’s Farmers’ & ht 


MT eyepnknesecasavesksuedaecesause list r 
Pein 
BNE tiene per 100 1bs.,$7.75@8 


For the Table of ‘‘ Current Metal Prices” see the First Issue of Every Month. 
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